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NOTE: This fall congressional com- 
mittees considered, but did not vote on, 
legislation that would make it a crime 
for anyone, including a newspaper re- 
porter, to disclose the names of secret 
American intelligence agents. The 
proposal is likely to be reintroduced 
this January. Floyd Abrams and Frank 
Carlucci have markedly different views 
about it, Their essays arc adapted from 
testimony before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 
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BY FRANK C. CARLUCCI 

There exists today a small and appar- 
ently interrelated coterie of Americans 
who have openly devoted themselves to 
the destruction of certain of the Na- 
tion 's authorized institutions of govern- 
ment, namely, the foreign intelligence 
agencies. This group includes a small 
number of renegade former CIA em- 


ployees, such as Philip Agee, and a 
larger group of Americans who huve 
capitalized on disclosures of classified 
information made in the past by such 
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JAIL FOR NAMING CIA AGENTS? 


renegade former employees. 

This group has engaged in a course 
of action openly and avowedly under- 
taken in order to destroy the Nation’s 
intelligence -gathering capability 
through the medium of exposing as 
many undercover intelligence officers 
and agents as possible. The perpetrators 
of these disclosures understand correct- 
ly that secrecy is the lifeblood of an 
intelligence organization and that dis- 
closures of undercover identities can 
disrupt, discredit and — they hope — 
even ultimately destroy an agency such 
as the CIA. The two principal organs of 
such exposure have been a series of 
books written and edited by these indi- 
viduals and a publication, Cover! Ac- 
tion Information Bulletin, published 
here in Washington, D.C. These have 
disclosed cumulatively approximately 
1,500 to 1,600 names, many correct 
and many incorrect. In addition, per- 
sons such as Agee and Louis Wolf, one 
of the editors of Covert Action Informa- 
tion Bulletin , have traveled to various 
foreign countries to carry on a cam- 
paign dedicated to stirring up local an- 
tagonism to U.S. officials through what 
appears to me to be only thinly veiled 
incitements to violence. 

'I he tragic results of this activity are 
well known. Five years ago Richard 
Welch was murdered in Athens, 
Greece. Mr. Welch was first alleged to 
be CIA Chief of Station, Lima, Peru, in 
the 1974-75 winter edition of Counter- 
spy. On November 25, 1975, the 
Athens Daily News printed a letter to 
the editor in which a number of U.S. 
Government employees — including 
Mr. Welch — were alleged to be. CIA 
officers. Included in that article were 
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Frank Carlucci is the deputy director of 
the CIA. 


Mr. Welch 's Athens home address and 
telephone number. Less than a month 
after the article appeared in the Athens 
Daily News, Mr. Welch was brutally 
gunned down in front of his home. A 
few weeks ago only luck intervened to 
prevent the death of the young daughter 
of a U.S, citizen employed by the U.S. 
Embassy in Jamaica whose house was 
shot up only days after Mr. Wolf ap- 
peared in Jamaica and, at a highly 
publicized news conference, gave the 
names, addresses, telephone numbers, 
and license plate numbers and descrip- 
tions of the cars of U.S. government 
employees whom he alleged to be CIA 
officers. 

I think it unnecessary to go into detail 
about the adverse effects this behavior 
is having on the work of the Nation’s 
intelligence agencies. Simply put, our 
officers willingly have accepted the 
risks necessarily inherent in their taxing 
and dangerous occupation. They have 
not accepted the risk of being stabbed in 
the back by their fellow countrymen 
and of being left unprotected by their 
Nation’s Government. The failure of 
the Congress to act so far has had a 
demoralizing effect. Refusal to enact 
effective legislation in the face of most 
recent developments would be incom- 
prehensible to them. I stress the word 
“effective.” Everyone who has any 
familiarity with this problem knows 
full well that a criminal statute limited 
only to disclosures made by employees 
and former employees would not pro- 
vide the kind of relief we need. Enact- 
ment of such a statute would be little 
more than a misrepresentation to the 
public and a cruel disappointment to 
our personnel. 

Let me turn now to the policy 
advisability and constitutional status of 
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the controversial portions of these bills . 
As an introductory comment, I would 
like to say that I have seen numberless 
discussions of the constitutional rights 
of Messrs. Agee and Wolf and compa- 
ny, but almost nothing as to the consti- 
tutional implications of what they are 
trying to do. Their purpose is no less 
than, by direct action, to destroy insti- 
tutions of government that our constitu- 
tional authorities, the President and the 
Congress, have authorized to exist and 
operate. They are taking the law into 
their own hands. Nothing could be 
more subversive of our constitutional 
system of government than to permit a 
disgruntled minority of citizens freely 
to thwart the will of the majority. I 
recognize the great importance of the 
First Amendment, but I have never 
understood that the First Amendment is 
the entire Constitution of the United 
States, and I suggest to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee — as I understand 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the First Amendment actually to be — 
that First Amendment considerations 
must be balanced against other compel- 
ling constitutional requirements, in- 
cluding the- inherent constitutional right 
of the people of this country to have an 
effective defense against external ag- 
gression, a defense that necessitates a 
working intelligence system. 

Now I would like to address a key 
factual element in this situation that 
seems to be widely misunderstood. 
There is no unclassified document that 
identifies undercover employees or 
agents of the CIA. Neither the House 
nor the Senate version of this legisla- 
tion would purport to criminalize the 
mere disclosure of an identity that had 
been acknowledged by the U.S, Gov- 
ernment in any such document. It is 
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claimed by some opponents of these 
bills that the activity on which they 
would impact consists merely of pick- 
ing information out of certain unclassi- 
fied publications in which the U.S. 
Government, through carelessness, has 
allowed the names of CIA officers to be 
revealed. This is simply nonsense. 
Some critics of this legislation have 
suggested that it would open up to 
prosecution any person who came 
across a classified intelligence identity, 
including a journalist who exposed 
such an identity in the course of a legiti- 
mate story on CIA activities or alleged 
CIA wrongdoings. This simply is not 
the case, as any careful reading of ci- 
ther the Senate or the House version 
would demonstrate. The version before 
the Senate requires that the actor be en- 
gaged in a pattern of activities intended 
to identify and expose covert agents 
and with reason to believe that such ac- 
tivities would impair or impede intelli- 
gence activities of the United States. In 
short, the bill describes a very narrow 
category of persons engaged in a cru- 
sade whose commonly recognizable ef- 
fect is to destroy intelligence activities 
in general and who furthers that pur- 
pose by doing much more than merely 
restating that which is in the public do- 
main. 

A second canard about this legisla 
lion that I would like to lay to rest is that 
it is unnecessary because anything that 
a private citizen can uncover can also 
be uncovered by the KGB. F.ven if true, 
this observation is irrelevant. I question 
its accuracy because, as Americans, the 
publishers of Covert Action Informa- 
tion Bulletin probably have easier ac- 
cess to misguided or duped sources of 
information within Government agen- 
cies than would the KGB. 

A third and increasingly important 
consideration is to protect against ter- 
rorist attacks such as that which caused 
the death of Richard Welch and almost 
caused the death of Richard Kinsman 
and other U.S. Government employees 
in Jamaica. 

What the Congress can do is protect 
us from the malicious and deliberate 
acts of Americans who arc bent on our 
destruction, acts that exacerbate the 
inherent difficulties present in our oper- 
ating conditions overseas. 




BY FLOYD ABRAMS 
The naming or listing of undercover 
intelligence officers, agents, inform- 
ants and sources by any of their col- 
leagues is an outrage; those who engage 
in such activities disgrace themselves 
and disserve both their colleagues and 
their country. Without covert intelli- 
gence operations, we would lose much 


Floyd Abrams is a partner at Cahill 
Gordon A Reindel in New York who 
specializes in First Amendment work. 
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Association docs not define the ques- 
tions upon which certiorari is granted. " 

Ashton covered her main point in a 
crisp, firm and knowing delivery that 
no doubt did much to make up for the 
turgid brief the state had filed. Aware 
that the court has been increasingly 
hostile to the Fifth Amendment self-in- 
crimination clause, she simply dwelled 
on the point that the Court should resist 
any extension of the clause to limit 
testimony on punishment after the ver- 
dict is in. 

When it was time for rebuttal, she 
rose and swept smartly through her an- 
swers to Berger. As matters stood then, 
Ashton had saved more time than she 
would need; Berger had not been at his 
best. Ashton thus was about to wind up 
eaply. She wanted to make one further 
point: if defendant Ernest Benjamin 
Smith, Jr., had been so troubled about 
the psychiatrist’s testimony that Smith 
had shown no remorse when inter- 
viewed, Smith “could have taken the 
stand and said he was sorry he did it. ” 

Blackmun, hunched over his papers, 
looked up and asked, “Could the state 
call Smith as a witness at that stage?" 

"No, your honor, it could not," 
Ashton answered confidently. 

"Given your answer," Blackmun 
returned, “how does that apply to your 
argument that the Fifth Amendment 
docs not apply to that phase?" 

Ashton had an answer, but it did not 
resuscitate her point. "The Fifth 
Amendment," she said unconvincing- 
ly, "should not be used to prohibit the 
use of testimony that forms the basis for 
an expert opinion. ” 

Justice Thurgood Marshall, keenly 
aware that Ashton had not gotten out of 
Blackmun ’s trap and apparently wish- 
ing to keep her there, asked: “What if 
Texas had a statute that said that, at a 
bifurcated trial, a psychiatrist could 
determine the sentence? Would that 
violate due process?" 

Yes, she said, it would. "An expert 
witness may not determine an issue of 
fact that a jury must consider." 

Marshall's question had sounded be- 
side the point, and her answer was 
solid, but the exchange did not come 
out in her favor. It did not alter the im- 
pression that Ashton ’s rebuttal had got- 
ten cleanly away from her. 

Had she passed up rebuttal al- 
together, her case would have been in 
much better shape. Joel Berger had got- 
ten into needless verbal combat with 
the Court and had displayed too often 
an unpleasant way of starting his an- 
swers with "well . . . ” in a tone sug- 
gesting that questions were getting in 
his way. 

His brief was notably stronger. It 
marshaled the Fifth, Sixth, Eighth and 
Fourteenth Amendments against psy- 
chiatric testimony in capital cases. 
Berger’s brief made it seem plain that 
capital case defendants would not know 
of the hazards of talking to a doctor 
about future criminal propensities. 

For reasons that were in no way ob- 
vious, Berger had come to the oral 
argument determined to discredit the 
particular psychiatrist involved in the 
Smith case, Dr. James Grigson. He 
wanted to be sure that the Court knew 
the doctor was "prosecution oriented” 
— a point that his brief had made, but 
far more subtly. 

‘ ‘Aren ’t all expert witnesses oriented 
to the side who calls them''” RehnnuisL 
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complaint. 

Berger agreed, but insisted that it 
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was "particularly relevant here” be- 
cause in Texas, “prosecution-oriented 
psychiatrists are going in to see these 
defendants.” 

He would not give up the point when 
ridiculed sharply by Justice Byron 
White for failing to prove his claim 
about Grigson 's supposed bias. 

Justice Stevens offered Berger a 
chance to get off that line, asking, "It 
wouldn’t make any difference, would 
it, to the legal question, whether the 
psychiatrist was defense oriented?” 

Berger said that was correct, thus 
switching his ground to suggest that 
“this case is not about Dr. Grigson." 
Even after that exchange, however, 
Berger returned to his theme and aban- 
doned it only afterthe chief justice rath- 
er bluntly forced him off it. 
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ESCHEWING POLITICS: Benjamin 
Civilctti may be one of the most politi- 
cal of U.S. attorneys general, and he 
may have had one of the more interest- 
ing political assignments in a waning 
presidential campaign, But he handled 
it like a lawyer. 

Standing before the Court's lectern 
for the first time as attorney general (he 
was there once before as a private law- 
yer in 1973), Civilctti showed none of 
the political artlessness that last sum- 
mer took him to the White House to talk 
about not talking about Billy Carter’s 
legal troubles. 

There were Jewish votes to win with 
the case of Fedorenko v. U.S. and Civi- 
lctti knew that — but he never let on. 

The case is about the right to contin- 
ued citizenship of Russian-born Feodor 
Fedorenko, who lied on his visa appli- 
cation in 1949 about his past as an 
armed guard at the Nazi death camp in 
Treblinka, Poland. The Justice Depart- 
ment's move against him is part of the 
continuing campaign to ferret out 
"Nazi collaborators,” perhaps to de- 
port them. Fedorenko's case has 
brought major Jewish groups to the 
government’s side in the Court, and its 
political impact is well known at the de- 
partment. 

Outside the Court, Civiletti insisted 
that politics had had nothing to do with 
having the case assigned to him for 
argument; there is always an election 
going on, he remarked drily to the gag- 
gle of press following him. 

Inside the chamber, he was as good 
as any of the subordinates the solicitor 
general sends up. He argued the case 
with a bare lectern and did not drop a 
syllabic or a crucial fact . The absence of 
props (he also had no apparent need for 
assistant Andrew Frey, who sat close 
enough to be of help) revealed a confi- 
dence that turned out to be justified. 

The attorney general is known as 
anything but a rash man, and he exhib- 
ited the utmost deliberation as he 
spoke. Civiletti, collected, composed 
and well-studied, was on top of his 
case, even though its legal points are 
complex and the attorney general had 
not had much time to leam them. The 
main points turn on the concepts of 
"materiality” of information withheld 
by immigrants . The Court ’s past utter- 
ances about those concepts are far from 
helpful guides, but Civiletti gave them 
new clarity. Handsomely tanned below 
his deftly coinbed gray hair, the attor- 
ney general was as much the sartorial 
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Fedorenko’s lawyer, Brian Gildea of 
New Haven's Celentano and Gildea, is 


as dandy a looker as shows up at the 
bar. He has a face fit for a shirt ad and ! 
exquisitely oiled hair. Gildea, too, 
came prepared — but his preparations 
were too visible, and he was too de- 
pendent on them. He departed from his 
notes only with difficulty and evident 
strain. For more than 20 of his allotted 
30 minutes, Gildea was obsessed with 
the papers that lay before him. 

He was nearly finished before his 
side had achieved anything like oral 
clarity, and it did so then only because 
Justice William Brennan, Jr., gener- I 
ously talked him through it in simple i 
terms. j 

He treated his case as if it were cn- ! 
tircly fact bound, and thus left the legal 
questions at stake entirely open to Civi- j 
letti’s practiced exploration. 
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TICKLED WHITE: Justice White sel- ' 
dom seems as tickled as when he has i 
pul a question that an attorney had 
never once pondered. He was positive- 
ly gleeful when Kevin Fordc came up 
short on a jurisdictional idea floated by 
White in the hearing on U.S. v. Will. 

White may have had a special reason 
for the particular puzzler he asked of 
Fordc. The Will case is a test of whether 
all federal judges (including all nine 
Supreme Court justices) have a consti- 
tutional right to a cost-of-living raise 
every year. The discomfort of facing 
that issue was everywhere evident on 
the bench and across the courtroom, 
and White 's question involved a possi- 
ble way out. 

Fordc, incidentally, did little to ease 
the pangs, Repeatedly in the opening 
minutes of his argument on behalf of 
the 14 judges who sued for higher pay, 
the Chicago solo practitioner made an 
apology for the lawsuit. 

He called it: an "explanation we owe 
the American people, if not this 
Court. " It was simply a matter of duty 
to bring such a case, he said at the start. 

"What canon of ethics,” Justice 
Rchnquist asked archly, "requires 
federal judges to file a lawsuit urging 
other judges to raise their salaries?" 

Fordc relied upon the mandate that it 
is a judge’s responsibility “to preserve 
the independence of the judiciary," 
and the thought that Congress’s refusal 
to assure an annual pay raise by law was 
a threat to that independence. 

Twice more, before turning to the 
merits, the Chicago lawyer asked for 
implied forgiveness for the lawsuit: 
"There is nowhere else to go. ” 

White immediately wondered out 
loud if that were really so. "Could you 
have sued Mr. Foley in state court?” 
(William Foley, director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of U.S. Courts, pays 
judges their salaries.) 

Stumped at White’s thought, which 
is nowhere touched in his brief or the 
Justice Department’s brief on the other 
side. Fordo nevertheless was quick to 
remember that the U.S. government 
could not be sued in state court. 

“I did not say the government. I said 
Mr. Foley, " White responded. "Could 
he be sued in state court? State courts 
handle federal question eases all the 
time." 

Rchnquist chimed in: "Couldn’t the 
Circuit Court of Cook County have 
heard this suit?” 

"No, no," replied Fordc. With not a 
hint that he had ever looked up the 
question, he went on, "There is no 
state court in which we could have pro- 
ceeded.” 
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Old Spies and Cold Peas 

ByjEFF Stein 

HUTCH OF RABBITS WAS MUSTERED FOR SECU 
duty in the kitchen of the Holiday Inri in McLean, Virginia, in 
October, pretesting samples of fried chicken, roast beef, and col 
as the Association of Former Intelligence Officers sat down for a luncheon at its 
fifth annual convention. It wouldn’t do to have America’s finest ex-spies 
knocked off in one fell swoop by a KGB chef. 

The association, founded in 1975 by senior cia covert operator David 
Phillips (Cuba, I960; Brazil, 1964; Chile, 1973), appears to be having a vintage 
year after five years of sour grapes. Membership has increased tenfold from an 
original 250 to 2600 former cia, FBJ, and military intelligence agents arid 
officers, and this year, for the first time, corporate membership has been 
solicited and enthusiastically received (S500 a year gets a company three free 
memberships). Lockheed was first in line. 

A marked departure from earlier years, when the more prominent brethren 
were busy ducking subpoenas or television network crews, the mood at this 
year’s convention was both joyous and combative, apparently thanks to the 
bracing Cold War tingle in the air and the solid prospects for new laws making 
it a crime to disclose the name of a cia officer learned from publicly available 
sources. 

This year’s convention of spies found cause for joy in every comer. Key 
“anti-CIA” liberals Frank Church, George McGovern, Birch Bayh, and John 
Culver were in deep trouble in their reelection bids (and went on to lose). The 
Supreme Court had grabbed Frank Snepp’s “ill-gotten gains” from Decent 
Interval back for the government. The Congress had repealed the Clark Amend- 
ment prohibiting covert intervention in Africa on the side of apartheid and had 
retreated from its early promise to write a strong cia and FBI charter. As former 
CIA intelligence chief and present Reagan adviser Ray Cline crowed to the 
assembled CIA, FBI, and military men, “We are on the upgrade at last.” 

Or are they? A few days of milling around at the conference, dipping into 
pane! discussions and chatting with a number of intelligence officers in the 
lobby or bar, suggests that the U.S. intelligence community remains mired in 
delusions about itselfand the world about it. Its chronic and crippling problem 
remains its inability to distinguish between intervention and intelligence, 
security and repression. In the real world, moreover, its solution to these 
problems is not as harmless as hiring rabbits to pretest food for a convention 
banquet. 

A series of sharp exchanges at the conference is instructive. On Friday, 
October 3, a panel on Soviet Bloc intelligence operations unveiled its star 
performer, the former chief of “disinformation” for Czech intelligence, Ladis- 
lav Bittman. Chaired by Ray Cline, the panel sought to draw out of Bittman a 
pattern of omnipotent kgb and Eastern Bloc efforts to recruit Western journal- 
ists and plant false information in the press. 

The issue is important. In recent months, the devil theory ofintemational 
relations has made a big comeback. The Soviet Union is said to be not merely 
throwing its weight around and protecring its vital interests, like any other 
great power; it is evil unto itself. A corollary to this grand design is the 
apparently fashionable view that Russian “moles” have burrowed into the 
loose fabric of American life, poking, climbing, and chewing their way into the 
highest echelons of the U.S. press, and the intelligence community itself. Thus, 
an editorialist’s support for human rights cannot merely be a sensitive response 
to much of the world’s state-organized cruelty; it has to be “proof’ ofseduction 
by Soviet intelligence’s “false flag” technique of wooing liberals to communist 
aims. 

played Ifie role assignecf 1 tc^lum^iu'the 
panel discussion. He titillated this special audience, producing chuckles when 
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Should Caspar Weinberger get his j 
way as Secretary of Defense, Frank j 
Carlucci, a career civil servant who is - 
now No. 2 man at the Central Intelli- j 
gence Agency, will become deputy to 
Weinberger. Carlucci would be in \ 
day-to-day charge at the Pentagon, ) 
permitting Weinberger to spend time 
as a member of Reagan s "superca- 
binet’ ' on a broad range of issues. 

* * * 


A CIA report circulating in the intel- 
ligence community estimates it would 
cost the Soviet Union 10 billion dol- 
lars a year in economic aid and mili- 
tary spending if it invaded Poland — a 
sum big enough to constitute a deter- 
rent, in the CIA view. 
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Power is heady stuff and can make 
jackals out of people- who suddenly find 
themselves wielding it. This verity might 
explain why some jackals on the far right 
are out to stop the nomination of Frank 
Carlucci, 50/ a seasoned federal official, 
as Caspar Weinberger’s deputy secretary 
of defense. ** < l-,*}-- 

Carlucci, now'deputy director of the' 
CIA, served in the Nixon and Ford ad- 
ministrations in, top policymaking jobs.; 
Much of his experience- was in working 
as right-hand man to Weinberger when; 
he was director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget ' and secretary //of 
health, education andwelfare:rt^vj^ 
Indeeci, Weinberger and Carlucci were 
a team, known for-fixing gimlet eyes: on 
. budgets and <v for- : manfully struggling 
against wasteland-inefficiency. If.' Wein- 
berger earned a reputation as ‘‘Cap ..the 
Knife,” his younger aide deserved to be 
called “Carlucci the Cutter.” It seemed 
‘ natural for Weinberger, once- nominated 
to be secretary of defense, to ask that 
Carlucci, with- nearly 25 years in: public 
service, lie hisright-hand man agaimj , , , 

. But now a.document is circuiating ih- 
Republican circles describing Carlucci as- J 
, “an obstruction, rather- than an asset/ to ‘ 
Reagan’s interests,” and leveling heavy 
■ criticism -against! him. Thisdocument, . 
prepared - for. ;the- Senate Republican's 
Steering -Committee,,., but /conveniently, j 
distributed- elsewhere in Washington,':: 
claims that .Carlucci," as "the CIA’s No! ‘2 ' 
official, helped^ impair' U.S; intelligence 
capability, assessment and product, and 
gave “active support” to a :1978 presi- 
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This broadside also charged that Car- 
lucci refused to comply with Department 
of Justice requests for CIA cable traffic 
and' other information relating to Billy 
Carter’s involvement - with Libya. The 
paper also claimed that Carlucci refused 
to publish an estimate of Soviet inten- 
tions and objectives after the Afghani- 
stan invasion. . ■ : • 

.... Now, Frank Carlucci is a conservative, 
a Republican, a patriot, a bright, hard- 
working' public official, and hardly the 
unreliable fellow that the far right-wing- 
ers-would have President-elect. Reagan, 
believe - he is. But ultrarighfc ; senators, 
and a clutch of hawks determined to 
greatly increase thedefense budget, see a 
Weinberger-Carlucci tear hkely to be 
too diligent in cost-cutting at defense, 
t They want an outright militarist to be 
, Weinberger’s deputy. It is significant 
! that the paper damning Carlucci origi- 
j natedin the office of the-. Defense De- 
.-partment./transition.'team; Beaded,- by 
‘ William R. Van Cleave, who sees himself 
as, the sort of deputy Weinberger needs 
for balance. •' 

Most people who closely observed the 
trials and tribulations of the CIA — and I 
include myself in that group — feel that 
Carlucci has helped preserve a, sense of 
rationality at . the agency,;, particularly 
during the Carter years. . ;’V . 
j It is. absurd to charge' Cairlucci with 
taking actions weakening : our intelli- 
Jgence capability, and whatever work he 
; did in carrying out a presidential direc- 
tive on CIA conduct was in line with fol- 
; lowing the law. The charges that he cov- 
' ered up for Billy Carter are rubbish, and 
i so is the claim that he was derelict on 
Afghanistan: 

Carlucci is a professional public ser- 
; vant,. the kind Republicans need' to run 
the government.' He served as a- State 
Department official in South Africa,; the 
Congo, Zanzibar and. Brazil. A3 assistant 
:. director of the .Office, of Economic Op- 
portunity under President Nixon, he had 
- to fend off holdover'Democratic liberals 
'• and, at one'point, directed that all Xerox 
machines be lockediup in thehasement 
■ in order to r prevent .documents from 
being copied and leaked to congressional 
Democ rata, ., * 14 ''..-,. . 


Weinberger," aware of Carlucci’a good 
work at OEO, took him to the White', 
House for the OMB job, and then to] 
HEW. In 1975, Carlucci became ambas- 
sador to Portugal, argued against Henry 
Kissinger’s inclination to write off that 
nation to the revolutionary movement 
and did much to maintain U.S. credibil- 
ity during that turbulent time. Guinea - 
worked closely with Gen. A1 Haig, then] 
commander of NATO forces,, to keep' 

■ Portugal in the alliance. - ; 

By any measure, Carlucci i3 a valuable 
asset, and no wonder. Weinberger wants 

■ ^ bia deputy at Defense. Carlucci’s 
. friends say .that if he is nominated for 

the job, he would love to confront his ac- 
cusers in Senate hearings.. What his ac- 
, cusers are hoping is that such a day will 
1 never. come. They want to cut him off by. 
spreading the- charges— -cited ; in this 
curious staff paper — so that Reagan, will 
be pressured not to nominate Carlnccvat 
.all; -- ; w ■ , • 

? There' are several issues here; If Wein- 
berger wants Cariucci’as much as I think ■- 
he does, will he refuse to become secre- 
tary of defense unless Reagan nominates 
him? - Does Reagan want Weinberger 
badly . enough:, to nominate " Carlucci, 
knowing that the right wing will howl 
and try to undercut the nomination’ ij- 
the president-elect’ mindful . enough of 
the need to make a good showing in the 
early months of his administration to-re- 
. sist the jackah and put. the best people 
; in his government? ;-. ,. .- ' 

i And, if the Reagan, administration- and 
the hawkish Congress are bound and 
. determined to substantially increase de- 
-fense spending, .isn’t it best to have a 
.pair of cost-minded professionals such as = 
Weinberger and Carlucci on top at De- 
■ fenseto prevent .scandal and waste?..^ / 
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‘.By William Safire 


.WASHINGTON. Dec. 24 — Twice in 
recent weeks, a group of people have 
stumbled onstage at transition head- 
quarters' — awkward, V. defensive, 
blinking in the unaccustomed . lime- 
light— and lined up to face a flock of 
witnesses and potential accusers.. . 

I half-expected one member of the 
audience to leap to his feet and shout 
at one man in the lineup: !‘Tha t’s him! 
There he is! .That’s the one who prom- 
ised me a rose garden!”; 

The .dreary, frayed-edge introduc- 
tion of the Reagan Cabinet— ‘‘Hi, I'm 
the new Secretary of Whatever, and I, 
can't answer any questions yet” — is 
part of the incoming Administration’s 
post-election slump. T'. 1' 

At ; first,.' the Cabinet-in-formation 
was presented the way a tie salesman 
selfe ties: “You like this one? How 
about this instead?” The Washington 
landscape was Uttered with deflated 
trial balloons^ " ~ 

Later, the transcontinental distance 
between the President-elect and the 
men and -woman finally selected left ., 
the Impression that Mr. Reagan was - 
at the receiving end of the. decision-' 
making process. <i‘i " -.L 'T-Tajir.::. ■ 
In the end, when the lineup managed 
to.lurch onstage, no rhyme or reason, 
accompanied their introduction. Nei- 
ther the foreign-defense group nor the 
economic-issues group presented any 
thematic-, approach.: .As . crowds of. 
transiticneers bumped into appointees, 
at the statfonhouse, the elected leader 
seemed td.be off on some distant pa- 
trol: Car 54, where are you? ... 

- At this rate, both Reagan’s “hun- 
dred days” andhis honeymoon are in 
danger of being over by Inauguration 
Day, a modem record. That’s unfair,, 
of course, but by failing to act as mas- 
tered his own ceremonies, Mr. Reagan 
invites others td search his selections 
i.for.a sense ofpurpose:^^.:^!.^.,;^! 



At Defense! Cap Weinberger is a su-- 
perb choice. If defense budgets are to 
be increased dramatically, who is bet- 
ter at Defense than. an experienced 
cost-cutter? Weinberger has both a 
sense of proportion and a sense of 
humor, and nobody will be closer to 
President Reagan. His infighting 
skills were shown in Weinberger’s first 
bureaucratic test: he rejected hard- 


liner William Van Cleave' as Deputy 


the right forks. 

A s Director of Central Tn telHg°rv<-f> 
W illiam Casey is a natural — WorjjT 
War II ma ster spy, international law- 
v er. refugee advocate. ecnr.om Tr 
statesman. By treat in g this app oint- 
ment as of Cabinet rank. Reaaan sen ds 
a clear signal that the C.f.A. can stco 


Secretary in favor of deputy C. LA- 
chief Frank Carlucci, to the dismay of . 

ferred cleavage. ; . , • 

. At State, A1 Haig is a question mark. 
Seeking Democratic help in his Senate 
confirmation,. Haig .reached first for. 
lawyer.Newton Minow, jhen hired his 
Johnson Administration 'sponsor, Joe 
Califano; seeking to please the Kissin- 
ger faction and diplomatic establish- - 
ment,,Haig abruptly dismissed the 
right-wing transitionaries who were 
worrying the striped-pants set. AH his 
attention now is focused on the left, but 
his long-range battle will be with the 
hawks.. (For his deputy, Haig seeks to 
circumvent Richard Stone, Fred- Ikle 
and Laurence Silberman with a dark- 
horse Californian beholden only to 
him!) - ,- ■ 

At Treasury, Donald Regan was 
chosen fceause he is' neither .Alan 
Greenspan (resented by the supply- 
side Simonices) nor William Simon 
(resisted by the traditional Green- 
spanics). He is- a fine manager who 
may not realize that he is backing into 
a philosophical buzz saw. We will be 
betterserved by Reagan’s Regan than 
Regan’s Reagan. , ,. - 

At Justice, the choice of Mr. Rea- 
gan’s personal lawyer was a mistake. 
William French Smith would have 
been, a perfectly good White House 
counsel, but the Attorney General 
should be neither the President's 
brother nor his buddy nor his cam- 
paign manager nor his former lawyer. - 
Justice has been profoundly politicized ' 
in the past four years; we shall see if 
the job of chief of the Criminal Divi- 1 , 
sion goes to someone who combines 
prosecutorial zeal with judicial tem- 
. perament, or to Robert Blakey, ’ 

To' -Commerce, Malcolm Baldrige 
brings the experience of running a 
tight Ship at Scovill Manufacturing; 

• his sister, Tish, is editor of Amy Van- ' 
derbilfs ‘‘Book of Etiquette,” so We 
can expect the Reagan Cabinet to use 


fee iing guilty and start getting resu l ts. 

Skipping over most of the others, as 
Reagan probably will, we come to the 
most inspired appointment: Jetme 
Kirkpatrick as ambassador to the 
United Nations. Intellectual, articu- 
late, forceful, this Jackson Democrat 
will sweep away- the guilt-ridden pre- 
tensions of'theAndy Youngs and bring 
back memories of Pat Moynihan. With" 
Cabinet rank, she will have direct ac- 
cess to the President if the Secretary, 
of State wavers on policy. At the Coali- ' 
tion for a Democratic Majority, hers 
was the /strongest voice for support; of 
Israel; America will r.ot soon again 
be embarrassed by the spiteful anti- 
Israel vote cast by Mr. Carter’s man ' 

. last week.' '.""'.'A-.'/' ' . . ' .'"-ZV".' 

A gocd bunch, by and large, bol- 
stered by Richard Allen and Martin 
Anderson within the White House — 
certainly a big improvement over the 
crew sinking from view. The pity is 
that the “team” has not been pre- 
sented as a team ; the fault for that lies 
with the man who may. have chosen his- 
Cabinet, but failed to give meaning to 
his choices. . 


( 
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.'-.Vice-Admiral Bobby-Ray Inman 
• is expected to be named deputy di- ;■ 
Grector-of the- Central Intelligence .. 
UAgencyrby; President-elect Ronald ’ 
> Reagan, according to well-informed 
Isources in.the transition process.. ;- 


-•> .r-Tbe 49-year-old naval officer has 
r been director of the-super-secret Na- 
i-tional-Security Agency at Fort 
.'.Meads, Md„ since 1977.. Transition ... 

• .sources said Inman was at the top , 

; -of the list for taking over as deputy ; 
>1:p ■ directordesignate .William J.'.--, 
T Casey because Inman’s talents would 
' complement those of the 67-year-old ■'■ 
.: director..'^ A. - ywt V. 

il; Casey -is a .respected political 
1 strategist who took over as Reagan’s j 
-campaign manager on the eve of,; 
Lithe New Hampshire primary and had-.. 
: -'a successful career as an OSS oper-. 
ator during World War IL But Casey 
■ islsaid, even by his friends, to be ' 
somewhat disorganized when it: 
comes to details, occasionally forget-, 
■i'jful and out of touch with modern 
, intelligence techniques. 

^.lln addition,’ 'the' CL-Vtradition is’; 
Lthat when the director of the agency 
is- a civilian, the deputy’s spot goes . 

1 loa military mam Outgoing director-- 
Stansfiald Turner is a Navy admiral. ■; 
Lind his departing deputy, Frank Car- , 

‘ lucci, is^a civilian. • . A A 

The Reagan-talent hunters have-? 
?,:lbeen -looking for someone orga- 
ionized “"articulate sand .current tin 1 


present-day intelligence craft and technology to 
install as Deputy CIA Director under Casey. While 
'Inman’s nomination- is not final, several sources , 
consider him to be a runaway leader for the post, dv : 
-v- Inman; a native of Rhonesboro, Texas, entered 
'the'Navy after 'graduation', from, the University 
of Texas iff 1950.- Although not a graduate of the 
Naval Academy, he did' graduate from the' presti- 
gious National War College here in the 1972 class: v 
■° He became an ensign in 1952 and advanced, 

' through all the officer ranxs until his promotion^ 
to Vice Admiral in 1976." In.. his. career, Inman 
'has served as assistant naval attache in Stocknolm,. 
Sweden; a -'key listening post for events , in the J 
’-Soviet Union! ’He also was assistant chief of staff; 
'for intelligence under the commander of. the Pa*' 
••'cific Fleet from '1973 and 1974:". A.- 'l-T.-Lv 'X 
For thefollowing two years, Inman was director 
'of the Office of Naval Intelligence in Washington. 

' He was vice director of the Defense. Intelligence 
'Agency ’from 1976 to 1?77 : ' when, he was named, 
'head of :: the.NSA.y... '5 *i" 

'r- The National Security Agency. has the task of. 
listening 1 in" electronically on all world commu- / 
nicatiqns- arid has the' major role in U.S. efforts 
j to break other nations’ codes. : :: r LL: Ly: 
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m »rf > • . .J L Unmin'-tn.- OfrOtUT . flVlft 


N' 


' 0 WLTHAT Washington has ..begun .to, grasp the 
X V shape of the new Reagan Cabinet, it is time_to begin* 
thinking about' where most of the real power will reside ; 

‘in the new--adniinistraUoj^.^^^^S-^»^^ 

i -, : 'No ..it will not be - in. an official or .unofficial, .super 

cabinet3.a notion of some close Reagan -advisers -who : 

would like; to be super-cabineteers.^or,;forthat matter,^ 

. will it be with the Cabinet as a whole. - i - V 1 v^-ftV, 
TV If experience is any guide, we will have under^Ronald 
vRea cr an what we have long had in Washington —.sub- j 
cabinet government.' 'Outside of. urgent crisiaareas, for- 1 
- ei<m and domestic, most power will rest with the legion of 

undersecretariesr assistant Secretaries, general counsels 

'and their staffs who comprise tV subcabineU^ T f3?*^. 
k •••: That- is- why .the -Reagan people are wiseho have pre-- 
iibared lists of prospective subcabmet members. for their 
y n ew bosses, who will have to choose from among them or 
‘eke get special- jwtniiseioh' from the .White House com-, 
-mand to' hire somebody else. Having as tight control ns, 
possible over the subcabinet is no sinj-itis essential to.-the- 
of any administration, regardless of whether ca- 
reer bureaucrats, the press or others sometimes portray it 
as a sinister scheme (iri Washington, of course, anything 
Richard Nixon once tried to do is ipso facto, sinister ). 

' - Indeed, many" of :tKehutgoing administration s.prob- 
“lemsstemmed frorrrthe weakness of Carter s suocabmet -j 
—-which was. generally chosen ..by: Cabinet- members. i 

themselves^with little White ‘House - consultation.-i fhe. 

-unpopularity of the CETA jobs program, to cite just one - 

example, is - traceable - directly,.- to : the administrative, 
weakness'of Ernest, Greerqthe assistant labor secretary^ 

•Vekponsibl e forie^»^^^^^ : ;^ 

f^fThe-vWhite'vHouse, and .Cabinet ,cmembers,\_after all,, 

spend their time dealing almost exclusively, with -issues 
f that are on the front pages. The subcabmet, meanwhile, j 

^controls what :mdst-;vpters consider .- the. government.- j 

They manage the federal departments and their myriad 

'programs, develop new -policies, legislation. and. regula- 

tiomy dicker with Capitol Hill and the inescapable con-, 
sti tuency groups/All this brings with if control ‘of per-,. 



$ 


i^fNobodyV, better n-understands^the^ 

importance'-of the .number two man-.: 
/in Cabinet-level -agencies than Frarik. -5 
,Carlucci,the .deputy-director ; p£ _tne.j 
■:CIA,''.who ; - : may’:becomevthe : -El>iofc -f 
iRicha rdson. of the sufccabir. e t - 
^He ’ was .Caspar • W einberger’s - un- * * 
fdersecretaiy at 1 1 EW in the* early! 
: r 197 Cs; AncLis a leading, albeit contro- 1 
Vversial, "candidate to follow his former • 
iboss- to Defense as the-deputy'secre- - 
ktaxyr lt is-a post' that John-Manh,:a- 
? former Ford aide rnentionedaa a pos-- 1 
Vsible secretary, of the Army, calls -‘‘the .j 


/retaiy. worries about global strategic ( 

; policy and the deputy secretary han-j 
. dies • the huts-and-bolut of - running^ 
Vthe Pentagon.. , - i ft ft V?' Ay' ft - ft* 

Ar.Carlucci’s careen at the.. CIA sug- 
gests, that’ in- the. foreign- policy/na- 
Irtkinal security arena • even the. hunft 
liber- two. man; may not have the time I 
; to:a'ctually run the- agency. Long, ago--: 
inizing hours 7 ' are spent at the White 
•' House managing the foreign policy 
•crisis-.of thhrjnoment- Artremendcus 
amount of coordination- is requiir-d 
..between Carlucci and people like , 
David Newsom and David Aaron, his 
counterparts at State and the -Na- 
■ tiorial Security Council. Even moving 
: from HEW to the-.CIA 'did not free 
V Carlucci : from the ' necessity of non- . 

rgressionalhearings.-’lhebonly differ- 

:• ence- is that, these days, his testimony . 

; takes place behind closed d oorg .^ , 
Vt' THi?isame r phenomenoin'rbT: -:top ■ . 
: policymakers being overwhelmed by -j 
f-thd - imm ediate' evidently takes' place - 
3 - ^Sta^as well.'.'' What you have to : 
ArmilVvi tb } top people-'atlthe 


. A-mth the Soviet Union or: whatever 
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- -WlCByJOHN H. AVERILLP*^... 
aiSd^TORMANKEMPSTSK’ ' ’ 
Staff Writers - .}} 

? ; : rf%iSHINGTOW^&mserva-- 

/votive- Republicans in the Senate 
; fry-; are mounting- a determined' ef-f 
i tf.fort tOrcissuade-President-elect, 
Ronald Reagan- from .nominal-'' 
77 ing^ jFYanfciCJarlucri' as . depu ty 
7v ^secretary" of defense, TheTimes 
learned Thursday. 77. "777;.--7 
7 .77 Carluccfinow deputy director . 
t’ v. oClthe^T Central' 'Intelligence. 
! ;’ v ’ Agency,' is ; reportedly-' the' first ; 
}\7.choice.cf Secretary of Defense- ‘ 
" t -^designated Caspar W. W ember-- 
7 - ger for the No. 2 Pentagon job. ' 7 
Carlucci, 50,' a career foreign . 
^service-officer and-former am-- 
r ;bas3ador to-- Portugal, served in 
. two high positions under Wein- 
Berger, during .the -Richard M. 
v'l Nixon Administration. v.. ... 
-’ He is .described in a staff pa- 
mper prepared for the Senate Re- 
, , spublican. '; Steering . Committee, 

- ban: organization ah conservative 
, . GO? senators, as “an obstruc- 
tion, rather than' an asset}- to 
: Reagan interests.” 

-The-*.paper - complains- that- 
Carlucci: 

—Has had “direct-' involve- : 
— merit- in-a number of undertak- 
en;. ings ... that, ihave severely im- 
Wkpaired-U.S. intelligence capabil- 
ity,. .assessment and work, pro— 
1 duct” • 7*7 

.- — Gave "active support” to a 




:7' S&3 

. Xfvr3R.&-? ' •'St v -,*4ci« ' r -*d 





, T w:-j w-*v’ 

p - *•• - 

'i_i2.Vh ;i L '-- ; ' ; • Y-AsrtoctatMPrw^ 

'“.--' - Frank Carlucci ' ; • u- '.o'-uhr-- 
>■,< -'-• - -.- 

. 7 . . February, 1973, presidential or- 
. >der that- set forth .guidelines on 
. .how the IIS. intelligence ccm- 
: . . munity ■ should conduct -itself. 
i. : . The order grew out of Senate 
hearings that were highly criti- . 
cal of the CLVs conduct.. The 
staff paper ; says: the. order 
■ ---- ‘ 'enormo usly - restricted-; . in tel-. : 
i ligence collection." . .7 . 7 - - - 
W:W— “Consistently refused. 7 to . 

comply with Justice Depart- . 
fp-ment" requests for critical cable- - 
trafficand other intelligence the 
: CIA possesses” that- related to 
Billy Carter's relations with Li- 
. - bya. The paper adds, that Car- ; 

lucci- "persisted in withholding 
•- -potentially damaging informa- ■■ 
- tion” . about the President’s 
brother.. .. 7 


' —Refused “to publish a nation- „ - 
al intelligence estimate on Soviet } 
intentions and objectives follow— 

' ing the invasion ox Afghanistan.” 

. 7 . Carlucci could not be reached' 5 ' 
•for comment But a source close . 
Cto the - intelligence community .*-' 

■ jsaid, “Carlucci apparently denied {■" 
these people (Reagan transitions 
. team members) access to some ' 
stuff and was singularly unccco---'' 
' era five, and this is their way of' V 
getting back at hum7i.:., ... 1-^; 

: If -a significant' number of Sen -7' 

. ate Republicans subscribe to the.' .; 
- ; allegations against Carlucci— and-- ' 
-if. Reagan ■.nominates him— the * 
opposition could be troublesome ; 
fcr-Weir.berger tco.7. '. . • '- 

’"Weinberger- twice has chosen 
' Carlucci , for. high positions in 
- government. When Weinberger ■ 
was director of the Office cf Man- 
ngement and Budget in the early - 
197C3, he made Carlucci an asso- - 
. date liirector and later deputy dip- . 
, rector. . . .- ■ .’ ; ; ; "■ ; • q-- 

' r Carlucci also ' followed AVein 
. berger to "the Department , of "' 

; Health,. Education and -Welfare,.} 
where Weinberger later served ' 

. as secretary. Carlucci became 
. Weinberger’s under secretary. 

.. President' Gerald R: -Ford 
named Carlucci .ambassador to 
Portugal in 1974, and President ' 
Carter made him deputy CIA di- ■ 
rector in 1977. . . ' 


1 
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■ ; ‘"77 By George Cl Wilson j 

Wa»iiln*toa Post Stair Writer ~ ■T.— •“ 

S' S '■* 'V • * 1»V 

A behind-the-scenes battle is being! 
waged in the Reagan camp., against! 
the prospective appointment of Franks 
C.. -.Carlucd, deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, as deputy 
secretary of defense. > . 

‘ - Carlueci’s critics contend he is not 
conservative •; enough l and does not 
know; the defense" industry he would 1 
over-see in the Pentagon’s No. 2 job. 
Some Resganites are trying to sell the ; 
president-elect instead on Ruben F. 
Mettier, board, chairman and chief ex- j 
ccutive officer of TRW Ina ' 7 1 

V. - Cerium is aware of the battle but il 
is 'staying: . . out of it- He is telling, 
friends he is willing to serve as deputy 
to- his old friend and Reagan’s choice 
for " defense -secretary, ‘ Caspar W. 
Weinberger, but . ‘will not be- broken- 
hearted if he ia passed over. "A 7^' 
7' One of,. Carlucci’s .critics., on 7th£j 
Reagan transition' team conceded 'yes-: j 
terday that Weinberger could insist on J 
Carlucd and get , him, but said this | 
would-cost the hew Republican presi-! 
dent-, support among conservatives in ! 
Congress who wbuld-shape-futurs- de-j 
fense programs lb .“their own liking', if 
disillusioned with itMJaew: Pentagon! 
team. : .StEfi ^7 — J.L : 

Another argument . beingTJ.made 
against Carlucd; ,ih~tracsition 'team 
screening sessions^.which -one insider' 
yesterday termed : “really; rough,” is . 
that with Weinberger and' Carlucd, ■ 
there would be; two managers ,with a; 
reputation for - budget cutting at the 
top of the Pentagon. Neither would 
have balancing -expertise in defense 
procurement or military policy, critics 
charge, at a time the Pentagon would 
be spending record amounts of money 
on readiness and! modernization,”-^ ”~7~I 
v' Mettier was part of the “blue rib- 
bon* panel which reviewed Pentagon 
practices in 1969 ;fbr then-Defense. ; 
.Secretary Melvin : R. Laird, with an! 
eye to ir^^^^^iicRe^g^ 0 


also headed a presidential panel in j 
2 1970 which recommended “increased | 

- emphasis on research and develop- • 

- ment- for national security purposes, : 

even : at the expense of current mili- ) 
tary hardware procurement if neces- j 
sary.” . -- ■; - j 

The TRW chief executive said j 
through a spokesman yesterday that .1 
i he has not been contacted by the j 
Reagan team about the Pentagon pest j 

- “and consequently has nothing, to say.” | 

. The TRW complex Mettier heads j 

; has offices in several states; Its sales ■ 

; to the U.S. government in 1979 to- ; 

:! taled 5872 miUion, or 19 percent of its j 
total sales of 54.58 billion. The Penta- ; 
gon is a big customer for TRW elec- j 
tronic equipment. j 

While the Carlucci appointment j 
was creating transition controversy, in- j 
sidera said there was comparative bar- j 
j - mony in discussing the leading candi- ! 

I dftte for at least one Pentagon job — j 
[ secretary of the Army. John O. Marsh j 
I Jr., former Democratic congressman! 

| from Virginia’3 7th District and White j 
| House counselor to President Ford, ' 

J has a big edge, they said. . Ford is ; 
j pushing Marsh for the pest ' ' 

Rep. Robin Beard (R-Tenn.), who ' j 
was sounded out about becoming Ar- i 
my secretary, agreed yesterday that 
! Marsh looked certain. Beard added 
that Vice President-elect George Bush . 
had told him the Reagan team did j 
not want to risk losing Beard’s con- , 
gressional seat to a Democrat by ap- j 
pointing him Army secretary. Beard j 
wrested Tennessee’s 6th District seat I 
from the Democrats in 1972. : 

The main competition for secretary 
of the Navy pits long-time Reaganite ! 
Robert D. Nesen against John Le- 
hman, former deputy director of the 
Arms t Control - and Disarmament 
Agency and currently president of a 
■ Washington management firm. 

7 . Reached -at his Ventura County, 


yesterday, Nesen ' said: “Yes, there! 
have been discussions” with the! 
Reagan transition team about becom- ! 
ing Navy secretary. . “I’m interested, 
but there’s nothing definite.” ; 

Nesen has considerable political le- 
verage, given the fact he has been ac- 
tive in California Republican politics 
for 30 years, knows both Reagan and 
Weinberger, and headed, the state’s 
delegation to the GOP convention this 
year. He served as assistant .secretary 
of the Navy 1972-74 under President 
Nixon. Tm a young 63” Nesen 
quipped. ' ' .- - - 

Lehman, 38,' a. former Naivy pilot, 
said Navy secretary is the only job in 
the administration he wants, or would 
take. He is president of the Abington I 
Corp. - - 7 . 7 - . i- : 

Still far from settled are what job 
William Van Cleave, Reagan’s defense 
adviser, will end up with and .who will 
be secretary of the Air Force, transi- 
tion sources said yesterday. ; ,| 



CARLUCCI*.. . 

1 expertise^ critics contend V 
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Back in California after being ■ an- ! budget-cutter (“Cap the Knife”) to re- 
nounced as secretary of defense, Caspar build the nation’s leaky defense struc- 
Weinfcerger placed calls to Republican - ture? Why is he naming a deputy with- 
members of the. Senate Armed Services , out known convictions on national se- 
Committee that deepened the loss of joy ■' curity who, fairly or not, is tied to thei 
among Reaganltes six weeks after their Carter administration’s undermining of] 
grea t victory. ;; : American intelligence (and whose nick- 

, Weinberger - told - the * senators he - . name in CIA back rooms is “Hamlet,”)? 
wanted as deputy secretary his own se- The answer falls under thi 3 rubric, de- 
lection; : Frank ' Carlucci, a career civil- livered by a senior transition official, on 
rervant who is- deputy director of Presi-i ‘Reagan decision-making since Nov. 4: 
dent Carter’s CIA. Having heard rum- : “Disorganized, disconnected, lackadaisi- 
bles-~ against 7 . Carlucci's appointment,. caL” Other transition aides about to re- 
Weinberger wanted the senators to know 1 turn to private jobs agree. Viewing the 
how much be . needed the bureaucrat: . nation on the brink of domestic and for- 
who was his deputy at. twdj domestic;’ : eign- chaos, they have been stunned at 
agencies in Nixon-Ford days. ;>/!•;* :. . the lack of urgency shown by the presi- 

Almost surely, Ronald Reagan will ig-, .dent-elect and his inner circle, 
nor « muted , alarms, from. Capitol Hill j-lj: None of this was obvious -in ' the eu- 
and satisfy the wishes of his defense sec-P iphoric post-election mood when defense 
retary./That- guarantees' more anguish- experts; converged on the Pentagon to j 
witliin the Reagan transition; and raises 'plan the Reagan takeover. To them, Cap! 
someunpleasant questions: • Cg fgv, j ; Weinberger was just a “kitchen cabinet”! 

Why is Reagan getting a secretary and : member in California who during the) 
deputy secretary at defense who both campaign wanted restraints on defense! 
need remedial courses in military nuts spending. Never did they dream of him 
and • bolts? Why did he pick a reputed , as secretary of defense. •' - J 

One reason the non-dream became; 
(j reality, .is. the ..misconception - of the: 
j - kitchen "cabinet’s aged millionaires that 
!, governing a great nation is like running a 
•V big corporation. Failing to perceive that 
i. ; th 8 ; secretary of defense is responsible 
j-j for poljcy .rather -than administration, 

* .-they thought of Weinberger -managing 
’ the Pentagon much like, the Bechtel 
f Corp. Reagan did not disagree.- \ , ". .. 

; ' No . defense secretary has been less 
familiar • with.. defense problems since 
, r Charley Wilson in 1953 (when.the hard- 
ware was simpler and the dangers more 
distant). Weinberger’s transition experts, 
.are preparing elaborate dossiers and 
‘.hours of tough questioning so he can sur- 
vive Senate confirmation hearings. They 
‘ i aIso, recommend an experienced deputy- 
secretary for .Weinberger to. lean on in 
- choosing policy options. 7 ;;;;. 

j \ .The list i»long: William Van Cleave, a 
/(nuclear. arms expert who was a Reagan 
'(campaign adviser and heads his defense 
’ 'transition team; Dr. John Fester, former 
Pentagon research chief and now a 
-.-TRW, - Inc., vicet president? J. Fred 


Busey, president of Texas Instruments; 
former deputy secretary Paul Nifcze, a: 
converted* Reaganite; Ambassador Sey-t 
mour Weiss, former State Department] 
politico-military chief. Outside the list, ar 
push has been made for Tom Reed, a. 
former secretary of the Air Force. . - 
But Weinberger insists on fellow necP 
phyte Carlucci, showing as little interest" 
in a knowledgeable deputy as Reagan! 

■ did in a knowledgeable secretary. Nor; 
did he share, apprehension by defense: 
Transition officials that as a senior intsl-'- 
•ligence official of the Carter administra- 
tion, Carlucci could not be totally sepa- : 
rated from its demolition of the CIA. ' fi> 
:J Van Cleave’s men set out to find evi- 
dence of Carlucci’s complicity but dis- : 
covered none. . (“Frank - does not. leave 
footprints,” said one prober.) His gov- 
ernmental record is distinguished, 
crowned by service as ambassador to. 
Lisbon during the Portuguese crisis of. 
the mid-1970s. But he shows no ideologi- 
cal commitment to Reagan ’3 national se- 
curity policy. “He could work as easily 
for George McGovern as Ronald Rea- : 
gan,” one transition official told us! ‘ 8 
Neither policy view3 nor experience] 
seem to rate high in filling other Pentagon 
pests. Rep. Robin Beard of Tennessee, an 
expert on the volunteer army, would bring- 
rare expertise if named secretary of the 
Army. But Beard may. be passed over in 
favor of John Marsh, a White House aide 
under President Ford. The reason: Jerry 
Ford wants it,’ as a personal favor, d r 
Dr. John Lehman,- a former deputy di- 
rector of the - arms ! control > agency 
(ACDA), is unusually qualified for secre- 
tary of the Navy. But he may be passed 
over for a junior member of the kitchen 
-cabinet Bob Nesen, a 62-year-old Cadil-, 
.lac dealer from Thousand Oaks, Calif. • : 
9 Nobody planned a Pentagon hierarchy ! 
so lacking in both background and'policy 
commitment As with most hew admin- 
. istrations, it just happened. What makes 
this cause for anguish is the nation^ des- 
perate ^condition 83 it changes govern- 
ment— a condition not often reflected 
the last six weeks in the president-elect’s 
hunt-and-peck Cabinet making. j 

- : • - O I960, P!«ld Kntarprbwa, Inc. T m 
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Carlucci Former3y.J:g 

Aided Weinberger^ 

■ - v-* 1 . 

. . "’By John! J, Fialka 
" Sttr'Sttli Writer , . 

i'-. 

• Frank C Carlucci Iff; deputy direc- 
tor of trie- CIA,.- has. emerged as a 
.strong condender for the No. 2 post 
at the Pentagon;-. deputy secretary 
of defense,: according to sources 
close/to the ; Reagan- defense transit 
tion team , a : s *•: 

• Carlucci. fcirmerlyserved as the 
top assistant to the man Pi’esident- 
■■elect Ronald Reagan has designated 
to be his secretary of defense, Caspar . 
.W. Weinberger; irt two posts .during - 
the Nixon administration. ; - 

Sources said that one of the proB- 
ilems Carlucci is running. up againsr 
;in the selection process is the same- 
tone that afflicts Weinberger.:, a lack' 
of Pentagon experience. X >:■■■ 

: Although Cariucci,.who ^report- 
edly being-, pushed by Weinberger, 
is regarded as -having a thorough 
.knowledge of how the federal bn- 
reaucracy'workSTair of'hisadmirf-' 
;istrative - experience has been in 
other agencies, most of them dealing, 
with domestic; problems.:! ? f V 
- He was deputy to Weinberger 
when Weinberger served as director 
of the Office-, of-.Management and;. 
Budget and thenuundersecretary.oL 
Health Education and Welfare after ' 
President Nixon named Weinberger 
'secretary of. HEW .in December 
of 1972. ... 

,• Carl ucci’s lack of Pentagon- exper- 
ience is said, to 1 be- regarded as a 


serious handicap, by some of Rea- 
gan’s senior- advisers because -they . 
feel Weinberger should be backed" 
up by a veteran Pentagon hand. Car- 
lucci could.not be reached for com-- 

U n der the “supe r-Cabi net” ' 
scheme being developed by the Rea- 
gan advisers, the? deputy slot may 
be crucial becauseWeinberger will 
have to devote.part of his time as 
a sehioc:.'polU^hdviser;tQr Reagan.; 
on other mattersntthe White Hpuse^ 


" Sources - said v Carlucci’s -name 
heads a list Being studied in Wash- 
ington and Los Angeles, where the 
Reagan “kitchen Cabinet” continues 
to provide advice on personnel mat- 
ters. Weinberger, they said, does not 
have total control oyer the process, 
although he does hold what is de- 
scribed as “veto power”. oyer certain 
key defense posts. 

-- ; Other contenders for : the deputy 
slot are Fred J. Bussey, president 
of Texas! Instruments; David. S. Lew- 
is, chairman and chief executive- of- 
ficer : of -General : Dynamics;/ and : • 
Reginald H. Jones; chairman of Gen- 
eral- Electric.^ ?..- av '< 

"'"Sburces'*familiar , withthe"’selec-' 
tion .process say, that all three 
businessmen have run- into some 
congressional; opposition-! because 
their firms are major defense con- 
tractors. Two other people believed 
to be in the running'for the deputy 
slot are -John Foster; a TRW Corp. 
executive and former deputy de- 
fense secretary for research and en- 
gineering, and Paul Nitze, a member 
of the SALT delegation during the 
Nixon administration and secretary 
of the Navy; under President; John- 
son. ' : v r , - "! 

The man who is said to have the 
inside track for the third highest 
Pentagon slot, undersecretary of de- 
fense for policy, is William Van 
Cleave, the head of the Reagan de- 
fense transition team and an inter- 
national .relations professor at the 
University, of Southern .California., 

Two other contenders for. the job 
are FredC. Ikle, former head of the 
Arms ., Control and- Disarmament 
Agency;- and Seymour Weiss; vice 
president of the Abington-Corp., a 
defense consulting ■ firm. In 1974, 
Weiss left his post- as director of 
the State! Department’s Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs after a, se- 
ries of disagreements with . Henry 
Kissinger, who was the secretary. 
Both Weiss and Ikle are members 
.of Reagamtransitiom teams,! uw .mw; 


; The prime contender for another j 
crucial Pentagon job,- the undersec- j 
retary for research and engineering, . i 
is the deputy director of the defense. | 
transition team; Ben T..Plymale, aj 
Boemg-^aircraft .systems manager , j 
who formerly held -the deputy posi- j 
tion to the research and engineering 
slot in the Nixon-Ford.- administra- 
tions. r 

- - Plymale: is a physicist who - has I 

had long experience with the B-52, i 
ICBM and; Trident submarine pro- 
grams/After.he.left the Defense De- 
partment, in 1978,. he was- subjected 
to a security investigation vvhich re- 
sulted in.- the .temporary suspension 
of his access to classified informa- 
tion. Seymour L. Zeiberg, deputy un-< 
'dersecratary of defense for strategic.! 
and space- systems;. said yesterday ; 
that Zeiberg was later “totally exon- j 
erated” and ;had his security, j 
clearances; restored.;.!. - 

"There was less there than met; 
the eye,” said Zeiberg, who ex-j 
■plained; the .affair, was a “mixup”j 
over the release of a document that! 
should not have been classified in ; 
the first place, Plymale did not play j 
a role in its release; Zeiberg said/ \ 

- Others reportedly: being consid-i 
ered for the post ;are Norman. R.l 
Augustinera former assistant secre-j 
tary of the Army for research and j 
development, and RTS. DeLauer, ex-j 
: ecuti ve vice president of TRW Corp. ■. 

John F. Lehman Jr.; president of 
the Abington-Corp. and.-a former 
deputy director of. the arms control,' 
agency, appears to have the edge 
for secretary of the Navy. Lehman,, 
once an aide on Kissinger’s Nationals 
Security Council staff, is in con ten- 1 
tion with former New York Sen,- 
James : Buckley, who was defeated 
in his bid for a Senate seat in Con- 
necticut. I; r ; . 

Dr. Patrick J. Parker, a professor 
■: at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
and another member of the Reagans 
defense team, is also said to be in] 
the running. •' 
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“A really terrific appointment!” gushed 
a senior aide to President Carter upon 
hearing that Merrill Lynch’s Donald T. 
Regan would Ido Ronald Reagan’s secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Small wonder. Don 
Regan not only personally contributed 
the maximum $1,000 to Jimmy Carter’s 
campaign, but supported his administra- 
tion’s economic ventures. - ‘ 

In contrast; he : played no part in Ron- 
ald Reagan’s campaign and did not back 
his daring-tax-reduction program until 
being named to the Cabinet. Even then, 
the prospective.Treasury chief stumbled; • 
Regan seemed; to make tax cuts condi-" 
tional on budget cuts, which never has 
been the president-elect’s policy. 

So peculiar > an appointment to ; the 
Treasury »-no aberration but flows natu- 
rally from Reagan Cabinet-making. Instead 
of seeking men oTideas or just ideological 
compatibility with Reagan, the president- 
elect’s inner circle staged managerial j 
skills and status in the establishment. 

This results in a Cabinet ill-equipped 
for the radical reform of economic, social, 
and national security policy intended by 
Reagan — save for Rep. David Stockman 
as budget director and, presumably, 
Gen. Alexander Haig as secretary of: 
state. Consequently, the president-elect 
now may be forced to impose sub-Cabi- 
net officers on his Cabinet members to 
carry out those reforms, j- 

Reagan himself is responsible for some 
peculiar choices. Caspar Weinberger, the 
secretary of defenseAlesignate who dur- 
ing the campaign resisted Reagan’s for- 
mula of rebuilding, the nation’s defense 
no matter what the cost, is intensely ad- 
mired by,, the president-elect. William 
French Smith, the attorney general- 
designate who as a University of Califor- 
nia regent supported racial quotas found 
abhorrent, by Reagan, is the president- 
elect’s personal lawyer. .. 


Rut the president-elect did not even i 
know Regan tw o weeks ago, fits name ■ 
was surfaced by mac artfully bubbling ] 
backroo m' maneuverer, William Casey 
^campaign chair man and now CtA ciirecF 
tor-designate). Casey is Don Regards' 1 
friend and, whar’s more, his Mew York ! 
law firm receives tat tees from Merrill j 
Lynch. Republican politicians who did i 
not take Regan seriously as a contender 
tori chs Treasury underestimated Casay . 

- For Don Regan to become a senior 
Cabinet member in a Republican admin- 
istration amuses Wall Street insiders, 
who always figured the . self-described 
“lifelong Republican” was angling to give 
the bipartisan touch to a Democratic 
Cabinet The $1,000 personal contribu- 
tion to Carter’s campaign and the extra j 
$1*700 from Regan’s Merrill-Lynch j 
political action committee were not the ) 
end of his 1980 Democratic dalliances. i 
He personally contributed to Sens. • 
Russell B. Long of Louisiana and Daniel! 
Patrick Moynihan of New York. Recipi-j 
•ents of Merrill-Lynch PAC funds are aj 
liberal Democratic Who’s Who: Send 
Alan Cranston (Calif), Sen.-elect Chris! 
Dodd (Conn.), Sen. Thomas F. Eagleton- 
. (Mo.), Sen. Pat Leahy (Vt.), Sen. Gay-! 
lord -Nelson (Wis.), Rep. Thomas Dow-- 
ney (N.Y.), Rep. Robert Eckhardt (Tex.),; 
Rep.. Wyche Fowler (Ga.), Rep. Henry 
Reuss (Wis.) and many others. 

Since Regan and the Merrill Lynch 
PAC also contributed to many Republi- 
cans, this can be dismissed as big-busi- 
ness cynicism playing hoth sides of the 
street. More troubling is the esteem for 
Regan at the Carter White House for; 
supporting the Carter economic policy 1 
(including wage-price guidelines) and) 
not -supporting Kemp-Roth tax reduc- 1 
tion, embraced by the president-elect, j 
Even after Ronald Reagan’s nomina- j 
tion for president, lifelong Republican j 


Don Regan could not endorse the party’s! 
tax position in a statement submitted! 
July 25 to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. That statement and com- 
ments following his Cabinet nomination 
betrayed the need for a cram course in 
supply-side economics. j 

interviewed on the CBS MomingJ 
News the day after his unveiling, Regan] 
was asked whether he would still push: 
tax cuts if Congress resisted budget cuts.! 
His reply: “I think the thing has to be' 
done as a package.” That confirmed the) 
absolutely unfounded suspicions of the! 
Wall Street smart boys that the presi- 
dent-elect was abandoning tax cuts. 

Why was Don Regan preferable to 
New 1 York City -businessman Lewis 
Lehrman, who is a' loyal Republican, a 
demoted Reaganite and a brilliant; stu- 
dent of supply-side economics? Lehr- 
man is too young (42), too unknown, say ! 
Reagan insiders. But why not, then, 67- 1 

year-old shipping tycoon Peter Grace, i 
who also is loyally Republican, Reagan- - 
ite and supply-side? Probably because" : 
JM Casey did not back him. .- . ; ; j 
Apprehension about Treasury policy! 
would be eased if Lehrman (who knows, : 
likes and admires Don Regan) were ; 
named deputy secretary. Similarly, a de- , 
fense expert would help Weinberger as ! 
deputy at the Pentagon. But Weinberge r i 
stunned the defense comm unity when he ! 
advised that h is tentadve~ choice is .■ 
Frank Carlucci, a non-ideoiogicaT civ il 1 
. servan t who is now President Carter's' ■ 
deputy CLA. director. 7~~ , _ j 

The president-elect has promised visi- ! 
tors he will make sure sub-Cabinet. offi- i 
cials fit his policies. Since he set no such I 
requirement for Cabinet members, pick- j 
ing the sub-Cabinet could determine * 
what happens to his radical plans fori 
transforming national policy. * : ! 

_©tS 80 , Ft* Id Enterprises. ( j 
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- By Stephen Webbe , ; . 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

4>-_. v 'Washington 

“Cap the Knife” is back in town. And Caspar Weinberger 
— who earned that sobriquet as a cost-cutting director of the 
Office of Management and Budget and secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the Nixon administration — will 
have to call on all his reputed skill and toughness as an ad- 
ministrator in his new assignment with the incoming Repub- 
lican administration: secretary of defense. . « 

' The former infantry captain whom President-elect Ron- 
ald Reagan calls “my Disraeli” is charged with the awesome 
task of solving the complex problems of the nation’s armed 
forces . v. - 

Why would Mr. Weinberger forsake the vice-presidency of 
the Bechtel Corporation, a multinational engineering com- 
pany, to take on such a job? . 

‘ ‘The President-elect asked me to do so, and I have always 
found it very difficult to say no to presidents,” he declares. “I 
believe very strongly in Governor Reagan and what he’s try- 
ing to do — what he has done in California and whatl think he 
can do for the nation.” - :• ; ; - 

Weinberger says he intends “to do my best and to have the 
defense forces of the United States in a state of full readiness 
to perform any mission that the President might direct them 
to perform for the maintenance of the peace of the world.”: 

Observers note that the new secretary’s first task filter 
moving into his office at the Pentagon will be to resolve a 
dispute between the President-elect’s defense advisers, who 
‘are split over the immediate priorities facing the depart- 
ment. On the one hand, William Van Cleave, Mr. Reagan’s 
senior defense adviser, believes that “the highest national 
priority” should be given to “fixing the weaknesses in our 
strategic posture as rapidly as possible.” But opponents of 
this view, most notably Sen. John Tower (R) of Texas, a one- 
time contender for the post of defense secretary and soon-to- 
be chairman of the Senate Armed Services. Committee, fa- 
vors the immediate! invigoration of US conventional forces, 
believing that then: Soviet counterparts are a much more 
immediate threat than any current US strategic inferiority. 

Quite apart from helping determine national defense 
strategy, Mr. Weinberger will inherit a series of troubled 
weapons systems from the Carter" administration, primarily 
the Trident submarine program, the woes of which are to be 
investigated by. Congress next year," and the Navy’s F-18 
fighter, which has encountered cost, production, and perfor- 
mance problems. . "M , ■ 

Weinberger will also have to wrestle with deployment of 
the controversial ADC missile system. Proposals to base it in 
Nevada and Utah are viewed as unduly costly and compli- 
cated by many defense experts, and as anathema by numer- 
ous en vironmentalists and residents of the states concerned. 

Caspar Willard Weinberger was born in San Francisco on 
. Aug. 18, 1917. He was graduated magna cum laude with an 
AB degree from Harvard in 1938. and three years later re- 
ceived an T.T.F i degree from the university’s law school. He is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. • ' 

During 

Division in the PScmc before being transferred to Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur's intelligence stall. He was discharged from 
the Armv in 1S45 with the rank of contain and a bronze Star. 


key swan son 


In 1952 Weinberger was elected to the California Legisla- 
ture. and reelected in 1954 and 1956 without opposition. In 1953 
he was voted the most able member of the state legislature 
by reporters who covered the session. - - 

Governor Reagan made him director of finance for Cali- 
fornia, and he turned a state budget deficit into a surplus, 
earning himself a smiling photograph of the governor in- 
scribed: “The smile is for real, thanks to you. In friendship 
and best regards, Ron.” .. . . ' I 'r - / , 

Two years later Weinberger joined the Nixon administra- 
tion as chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. Subse- 
quently. he served as deputy director of the White House Of- 
fice of Management and Budget ( 1970 - 72 ), director of OMB 
( 1972 - 73 ), and HEW secretary ( 1973 - 75 ); He joined Bechtel 
Power Corporation’s general counsel in 1975 . ; M. . 

Mr. Weinberger, who has reviewed books for California 
newspapers and has recently been writing a newspaper col- 
umn, once described himself as “a frustrated newspaper- 
man.” Reputedly endowed with a wry, even self-deprecating, 
sense of humor, he is an avid theater and concertgoer, though 
some contend that his real recreation is hard work. As state 
finance director in California he frequently arrived at his 
office at 7 a.m . and worked into the night. Weinberger and his 
wife Jane have two children: Arlin Cerise and Caspar Wil- 
lard Jr. • ; 

“Cap” Weinberger’s selection for the Pentagon post has 
not received universal acclamation in the defense commu-. 
nity. Critics point out that he is not thought to be particularly 
^conversant with defense matters and that he returns "to 
" WasKingEpn with a repuiafioif for budge£/lasHmg"foheadf an ; 

agency that is about to embark on massively increased 
spending. ■ v . 

But others point to the fact that he has proved himself a 
first-rate manager both at OMB and HEW, and assert that a 




‘I believe very strongly in 
Governor Reagan and 


£|fi> xsMrf* 

'm 

1 


what he’s trying to do.’ 


man of his intellectual gifts will undoubtedly learn rapidly on ’< 
the job. In any case, they add, he has.legionsof experts at the 
Pentagon to draw on. , . . ; .. j 

His longtime advocacy of higher military spending will; 
undoubtedly endear him to the Pentagon brass, they add. " 1 

Many defense analysts are waiting to see what other ap-j 
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Caspar W. Weinberger, defense secre- j 
tary-designate, reportedly ha3 hi3 eye on j 
Frank Carlucci of the CIA for his deputy. [ 

•;-l Casa Peterson \ j 
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Transition Special: Key members 
of -the Carter and Reagan administra- 
tions will be on hand Dec. T-2 .at the 
11th annual meeting of the American . 
Society for ‘ Public Administration at . 
the- Statler-Hilton. A to-be-announced 
Reagan official will keynote the session,’ 
and'* former cabinet 'officers Elliot 
Richardson, Brock 1 Adams and 
John Dunlop will be on hand for the 
Tuesday meeting. Past and present 
stars of government — Frank Car-, 
lucci, Jim McIntyre, Sara 
.McClendon (the media), Bruce 
Babbitt, Bill Medina, William 
Howard Taft (the fourth), Donald 
Stokes, Hale Champion, Eileen 
Shanahan, Horace Busby, Con- 
stance Newman, Harriet G. 
Jenkins, CIA’s Don I. Wortman I 
are on various panels. Price is $100 ' 
for members, $115 for others with spe- j 
cial student rates. Call Ray Millard on 
755-7286 for details.^,-. v j] 
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By LAURENCE McQUILLAN . 

;; Washington. (News Bureau)— Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan plans to Inform CIA 
jDirector Stansfield Turner next week 
that he will nominate someone else to 
[direct the nation’s intelligence-gather- 
iing operations, sources close to the 
jReagan transition team said today.; 

Adim. Turner was President Carter’s 
second, choice for the CIA post four 
■years ago, after- Theodore Sorensen, a 
'former speechwriter for John F. Ken- 
nedy, asked that his name be withdrawn 
from Senate consideration. : ■; 

' Sorensen withdrew amid right-wing 
anger over alleged “security viola- 
j' turns” in his 1965 book on President 
* ^Kennedy’s years in the White House. 

Among the possible candidates to 
replace Turner and his deputy, former 
Ambassador Frank Carlucci, are Vice 
Adm. Bobby R., Inman, who now heads ; 
the National Security Agency; .William j 
• Hyland, former deputy director of the 
■National Security Council and former 
dsead of the State Department’s Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research during 
the Kissinger years, and William J. 
Casey, Reagan’s campaign chief who 
- was a top official of the old Office of 
Strategic Services during World War 
IL ' •• ■ _... - 

CASEY,'. HOWEVER, has told 
friends he does not want the CIA post 

According to CIA sources, Turner 
has no plans to submit his resignation. 
There were reports that he planned a 
low-key but intensive effort to save his 
job when the President-elect comes to ' 
Washington next week / • / ; r | 

Unlike a new President’s cabinet 
choices, there has been no 'clear-cut 
policy on whether the tenure of a CIA! i 
director coincides with that of the 
President who names him. However, 
Coe director does serve “at the pleasure 
of the President.” 

After Carter won the 1976 election, 
-here was some talk about keeping on 
'nen-CIA Director George Bush, nowM 
Reagan’s vice president-elect, -but it ! 
was thought to be mejrely a gesture of " 
courtesy toward Bush. 

As for Turner, “there is no way he’ll 
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Stansfield Turner — may bs replaced 

THE PRESIDENT-ELECT reported-;-' ! 
ly will deliver the verbal ax next week ' 
when . he visits CIA headquarters ia. 
Langley, Va., for briefings. Turner’s j 
only hope of saving his job, in the view ■ 
of most observers, is to try to convince ‘ 
Reagan- .that the job should be above 
politics and the director should not be 
replaced with every change of administ- 
ration;. . . { 

. Turner, a Naval Academy classmate 
of Carter, has been lobbying privately , 
for the past few weeks to keep the job. j 
However, he has little support frorr> j 
two important constituencies — the Pen- j 
tagon, where his policies have some-" ; 
times drawn wrath, and veteran CIA i 
staffers. ' . ... _ - • .. , ■ j 

In other developments, the Reagani ! 
transition headquarters here today re- | 
leased the President-elect’s schedule; ! 
for next week— when he makes his first' i 
.trip to the capital since winning the | 
[election. - • - . . ’ : 

i HE FLIES FROM Los Angeles Mon- j 
day night and the next day meets with- 1 
GOP and "Democratic congressional' 1 
leaders. Reagan and his wife, Nancy,* ! 
meet with President Carter and his' i 
wife, Rosalynn, on Thursday at the I 
White House. - : •■■• - 

Reagan’s first CIA briefing will be | 

Friday.*: ' v v 
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'Quick Action Slated 
By President-Elect 

By Jeremiah O’Leary 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

GOLETA, Calif. — President-elect 
• Ronald Reagan, dismayed by what 
he considers to be serious deficien- 
cies in the nation's intelligence- 
gathering capabilities, will remove 
Stansfield Turner as director of the 
CIA, according to sources close to 
Reagan. .. - 

They said that both Turner and 
his deputy, Frank Carlucci, would 
be replaced despite efforts by Turn- 
er to convince the incoming Repub- 
lican administration that he should 
be allowed to remain. , , 

“One- task that has to be addressed 
immediately is to build up the CIA 
and our intelligence capacity,” said' f 
Edwin Meese, chief of staff in the 
Reagan transition organization. 
“The Iranian situation showed us 
what’s 'wrong with our intelligence. 
Our briefing at the State Department I 
made it clear that- they are getting I 
their information - from- other em- ; 
bassies, other intelligence, services, ; 
friends and businessmen who call j 
them up. It is a tragedy. 

“Our sources of intelligence are 
only as good as they feel they will 
be protected,” Meese said.. “If you 
have constant turmoil in agent han- 
dlers and people up and down the . 
line, and if you don't know if agents 
are going to be exposed by Philip 

other. counixies.” • -• - - 


Reagan is scheduled to receive a 
CIA., briefing next week, when he 
will be in Washington. Aides to the 
president-elect say he will tell Turn- 
er at; that, time that ha intends to 
make his own nomination for a new 
CIA director from the list of names 
now being assembled by an ap- 
pointments committee headed by 
Los Angeles attorney William 
French Smith. . . 

Within the next few days, the Rea- 
gan transition office will send a 
small team headed by Lawrence Sil- 
berman, former ambassador to Yu- 
goslavia, to CIA headquarters to 
begin planning a new structure for 
the agency. 

One of the most important voices 
in recommending changes at the 
CIA will be that of David Abshire, 
chairman of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies. Abshire, a 
former assistant secretary of state 
for. congressional relations, heads 
one of the Reagan “issue cluster” 
teams for national security affairs. 

Silberman, a former Justice De- 
partment official, is team leader for 
the CIA transition reporting to Ab- 
shire and John Lehman, former dep- 
uty director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

Critics of Turner contend that his 
mass firings and retirements de- 
prived the agency of its most exper- 
ienced senior officers, damaged the 
morale of others, and would inhibit 
the recruitment of young officers. 
Turner has contended that the CIA 
has suffered no lack of bright young 
men and women anxious to become 
intelligence officers. 
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“Our country,’* Denutv CIA Di- 
rector Frank Carlucci said, “is be- 
coming - known ^throughout the 
world as a country, that can’t keep 
secrets.”" : i- : 

Why?; It’s because of unreason- 
able recent attacks upon the CIA, 
the FBI and other necessary pro- 
tective agencies, because of foolish 
laws that, force the spilling of our 
security secrets on demand, beP' 

4 


cause of unconscionable telling 'of 
secrets by irresponsible former 
agents. 

Why would other nations coop- 
erate with us when we can’t keep 
secrets vital to our mutual defense? • 
We live in a world that is a danger--] 
ous jungle inhabited by Communist 
predators. If we can’t keep secrets, 
we may not be able to keeD free-- 
) dom. . T <~- J 
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Washington, DC 


SUBJECT 


News Leaks 


IKE PAPPAS: Are there Reagan moles at the Defense 
Department and elsewhere in the government? 

We'll do some digging in a moment. 

* * * 

They began this summer just after the conventions when 
the presidential election campaign began in earnest, news leaks 
one after the other. Most of them stories that in one way or 
another portrayed President Carter and his defense policies 
primarily in a bad light. 

The big one, of course, was the Stealth airplane leak. 
The one about America's new radar resistance so-called invisible 
airplane. 

Then there was the one about the secret Army report 
that said six of the ten divisions based in the United States 
are not combat ready. 

The list is long and painful for the Carter administ- 
ration. 


Government officials were dismayed by the news leaks. 
Congressional investigations were launched into sources. The 
FBI started its own probe and so did the Pentagon. 

Now a new wrinkle in the election year saga of news 
leaks. An apparent campaign of disseminating disinformation 
or phony information in an effort to embarrass- President Carter. 
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Guardian Correspondent 
Washington, E>.C. 

The objections of civil liber- 
tarians, journalists and political 
activists were ignored last week 
as Congress continued its dou- 
ble-time march toward passage 
of a bill outlawing the publica- 
tion of the names of CIA arid 
FBI employes. 

The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee voted Sept. 3 to approve 
legislation which its sponsors 
acknowledge is aimed directly at 
former CIA agent Philip Agee 
and the three coeditors of the 
Washington-based CovertAc- 
tion Information Bulletin. ..As 7; 
sen): to the floor by the panel, . 
the bill mandates a prison sen- 
tence of up to three years 
and/or a fine of S10.000 for any- 
one. who uses even publicly . 
available, unclassified informa- 
tion to identify a covert CTA'em- 
ploye.or. FBI agent. By an 18-9 
margin, the "committeerirefused " 
fo endorse the action of one of 
its. .subcommittees which had 
earlier deleted this provision 
tJconS^t fie' 'legisIationT^' * 

The bill will soon be con- 
sidered by the full Fiouse, which 
is expected to pass it easily. On 
the .Senate side, a similar mea- 
sure has already been cleared 
by the Intelligence Committee. 
The bill is now before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which held 
hearings on it Sept. 5, and it is 
also expected to reach the 
Senate floor within the next few _ ~ 
weeks. 

In its zeal to ’.’get TTgee” and 
to "nail V loiiis Wolf, one of the 
coeditors of the Bulletin who 
specializes in naming names of 
purported CIA personnel, Con- 
gress. is steamrolling conten- 
tions that the legislation is bla- 


tantly unconstitutional. Indeed, - 
Sen. Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) 

• noted at last week's Senate com- 
mittee hearings that he had 
agreed to receive testimony on 
the legislation only with the un- 
derstanding that the bill will be 
reported out as soon as possible. 

The Senate panel thus seem- 
ed to be engaged in a largely 
pro-forma exercise as it listened 
to several witnesses criticize the 
measure on a variety of grounds. 

The legislation, said Morton 
Halperin and Jerry Berman of 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU), is “unconstitu- 
•P.tiqnal on its face. It would reach, 
chill and punish speech which is 
clearly and unmistakeably with- 
in the ' protection of the First 
Amendment.” In a Sept. 5 letter 
. to Sen. Edward Kennedy ID- 
Mass.), the Judiciary Comittee 
chair, the Reporters Committee 
.for Freedom of .the; Press called 
■'•tbtfTegish'itiori “a classic ‘Offi- 
cial Secrets Act.’ It authorizes 
the virtually automatic convic- 
tiori of former agents, indepen- 
- dent researchers and members : 
of the press if they identify FBI r 
or CIA employes,” the commit- 
tee warned. 

y; DIRECTED AGAINST AGEE 
A group of 14 legal scholars 
added to the chorus of constitu- 
tional complaints about the bill 
when they urged the Senate 
panel to, reject ,it in ah Aug. .30 
-yletterr.Severa! activist 'organiza- 
tions have also denounced the 
legislation, pointing out that it 
prohibits a group from publicly 
, exposing an FBI infiltrator or 
provacateur. 

The Carter administration, 
through its Justice Department, ' 
meanwhile supports the legisla- 


tion. In his Sept. 5 Senate testi- 
mony, Deputy Attorney General 
Robert Kcuch said that a slight 
moderation in the language of 
the measure met previous Jus- | 
tice Department objections and ' 
insured the protection of “main- j 
stream journalists.” The provi- 
sion in question states that an 
individual must be engaged in j 
“a pattern of activities” involv- j 
ing exposure of covert agents in 
order for the proposed statute to j 
be applied. 

This passage is clearly directed 
against Agee, a former agent ! 
who now works for the dismantl- ; 
ing of the CIA from West ; 
Germany where he has been 
living in exile. It is also aimed at ' 
Wolf and his colleagues at 
CovertAction Information Bul- 
letin who explain their practice 
of publishing . the -names-, of - 
alleged' agents on the grounds' 
that , the CIA still engages in 
“dirty work” around the world 
and has shown itself invulner- 
able to reform initiatives. I 

•So blatant is the attempt to, in 
•- the words of Sen. John Chafee; 
(R-R.I.), “put away” Wolf that 
the witness list for the Senate 
legislation referred to the meas- 
ure as ‘‘the Agee bill.”.”? 

For its part,.., the' CIA strongly 
favors passage cf the legisla- 
tion. Frank Carlucci, an agency 
deputy director, told the Senate 
Committee last week, for exam- 
ple, that Wolf and other anti- 
CIA researchers are -"deliber- 
ately endangering the lives of 
patriotic men and women.” 
Carlucci cited the 1975 assas- 
sination in Athens of CIA station ' 
chief Robert Welch and the j 
machine-gunning on July 4 of a i 
U.$. official’s, house in King-' 
ston, Jamaica, ...as , instances ; 


when revealing the names of 
alleged CIA personnel has led to 
death and extremely close 
calls.” 

Wolf, along ■ with • cbeditors 
William Schaap and Ellen Ray, 
has re'peatedly pointed out that 
only unclassified sources are 
used in developing lists of 
names. They also say that the 
only effective .way of. fighting ; 
the CIA is .by exposing its ' 
employes so that covert action 
becomes more difficult. Wolf ; 
notes, too, that he cautions [ 
people not to physically attack 1 
anyone, named as a CIA agent 
since personal violence "only 
plays into the hands c>f the 
agency.” 
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A free exchange of ideas on the issues of the day 




By EDWARD P. BOLAND 

T ' r ^ 

In the past several years the in- 
telligence activities of the U.S. gov- | 
emment have been exposed to the 
light of public scrutiny to a degree 
never before witnessed in this or 
any other country. . ■ ; > 

Presidential commissions’ \Con- 
gressional committees, judicial deci- 
sions, investigative reporters have 
all, at one time or another, given us 
a detailed glimpse of the day-to-day 
practices of our intelligence agen- 
cies. , V 

To an unfortunate degree, some 
of these practices were found want- 
ing — wanting in temrs of their 
compatibility with American values, 
morals, laws, and constitutional pre- 
cepts. * 

We have now, I believe, taken 
the painful but necessary steps to 
bring a halt to such practices and to 
insure that they do not occur again. 

All of this has not taken place 
without rancor, divisiveness, and 
heated debate among our people 
and- within the government. . .. ;; 

Significantly,' however, both 
sides of the debate have always pro- 
ceeded on the unquestioned assum- 
ption that it is- both necessary and 
proper for this country to possess a ' 
clandestine intelligence service.' 

An effective .clandestine service 
is especially important to American 
interests in these troubled times. As-j 
recent events demonstrate, it is as 
vital to our security to possess some 
insight. in.tpj.he ..thought processes 
of seemingly obsure religious fig- 
, ures as it is to know the location of 
Soviet missile launchers. Technical 
systems which are purchased,' quite 
properly, at significant cost to de- 
• termine the latter are of little use in 
gleaning the former. In such areas, 
the nation must rely on our clandes - 1 L(an neon 
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The operating heart of any such 
service is the use of undercover 
agents and officers overseas to col- 
lect intelligence information. Ob- 
viously, if the names of these people 
are spread upon the public record, 
their usefulness is ended and the ef- 
fectiveness of the clandestine serv- 
ice is diminished. . 

In the past few years, that is 
precisely what has been occuring. A 
small number of Americans, includ- 
ing some former intelligence agen- 
cy-employees, have been engaged in 
a systematic effort to destroy the 
ability of .our intelligence agencies 
to-, collect information secretly by- 
disclosing the names of overseas un- 
dercover intelligence agents. Not 
only are legitimate intelligence ac- 
tivities thwarted, but the careers of 
dedicated intelligence officers are 
disrupted, service morale is lowered, 
the taxpayer's- moneyyis wasted, and 
— perhaps most important — lives 
are directly placed in danger. 

In my opinion and, L think, in 
the opinion of .the overwhelming 
.majority of the American people, 
unauthorized disclosure of the 
names of undercover intelligence 
agents is a pernicious act that 
serves no useful informing function 
whatsoever. It does not alert us to 
abuses; it does not further civil lib- 
erties; it does not bring clarity to is- 
sues o? national policy; it does not 
enlighten public debate; and it does 
not contribute’one iota to the goal 
of an educated and, informed elec- 
torate. . - -r.. t -. ' 

Whatever the motives of those 
engaged in such activity,, the only! 
result is the complete' disruption of 
our legitimate intelligence collec- 
tion programs '— programs that 
bear the- unprimature of -the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Amer- 


Later this month legislation to 
combat such disclosures will be de- 
bated on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Under consid- 
eration will be H.R. 5615. The In- 
telligence Identities Protection Act, 
a bill which has been reported fa- 
vorably, after several days of bear- 
ings, by the House Permanent Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence, 
which I. chair, and the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. . - 

This bill would make it. a crime 
to disclose any information that 
identifies covert United States in- 
telligence agents. Different penal- 
ties and elements of proof are es- 
tablished depending on whether the 
defendant was a present or former 
government employee who acquired 
his information from authorized ac- 
cess to classified information, or 
whether the defendant derived the 
information disclosed from non- 
dassified sources. 

The publishers of the “COVER 
ACTION INFORMATION BULLE- 
TIN", and similar groups, contend 
that they, fall into the latter cate- 
gory.' They tlaim they cam discover 
the identities of our undercover 
agents by diligently studying pre- 
viously published diplomatic lists 
and biographical registers and com- 
paring and. collating the informa- 
tion contained therein with other 
publicly available information. Hav- 
ing had no access to classified infor- 
mation, the? claim it 'is unconstitu- 
tional to prohibit their disclosures. 

In recent days, many news- 
papers, while denouncing such arti- 
cles, have also stated that the priv- 
posed legislation violates the First 
.Amendment.. T respecti fully dis- 
agree. H.R. 5615 is a. carefully 
crafted limited solution to .arr ur- 
gent or grave problem. It responds . 
m evil the. government clearly 
300Qimpa right to. prevent; it is narrow 
and precise in its scope so.as to give. 
P.otjce'JQ r- its, proscri ptions;' 
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C.LA. Official Asserts Need for Law to Protect Agen ts, 


l PA:J,, By CHARLES MOHR. . 

Special to 'n»NervrYorX Times \’ v Jy . 

WASHINGTON, fiept. 5 — The Deputy 
Director of the -/Central Intelligence 
Agency testified today .that the agency 


was seeking passage of legislation to pre- 
vent disclosure of agents’, names and 
thereby to guard its operations against 
“detection by local authorities*’ or “polit- 
ical outcry”’ in- countries where leaders 
have secretly condoned such operations. ■ 
The aide, Frank C. Carlucci, also told 
the Senate Judiciary Committee that it 


was “irrelevant”, to argue that-the- pur- 


pose of such a law was to thwart the 
Soviet Government’s intelligence and In- 
ternal security service. “The purpose of 
our cover in many places is not to fool the 
K.G.B,”: he asserted, but to preserve 
“plausible deniability” of agency actions 
and to preserve access .“to. appropriate 
targets’*;; such as foreigners considered 

for recruitment as C.I. A. agents,. 

,, “A third and increasingly , important 
consideration,’’- he said, “is, to protect 
against terrorist attack.” i’.; , ;. 

The legislation in question, pending in 
both the House rind Senate, would fine or 
imprison Federal employees,; present or 
past, " for disclosing the identities of 
agents, “sources ' of operational assist- 
ance” and others who have a classified 
relationship with United States intelli- 
gence agencies.-.’ Both bills also would 
punish private citizens who disclose such 
names; even if they deduced the agents’ 
identities ..from unclassified •; material. 
The penalty would apply to such persons 
if their disclosures formed a “pattern.” 

Mr. Carlucci disputed those who have 
said that the bill would violate the First 
’Amendment guarantees of free speech. 

* ‘Nothing could be more subversive o f our 
constitutional system of government than 
to permit a disgruntled minority of citi- 
j zens freely to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority,” he said in a statement,',, 

Floyd Abrams, a lawyer noted for ex- 
pertise in press freedom cases, who testi- 
fied later, said of Mr. Carlucci *s remark 
that he had seldom seen a statement “so 
directly antithetical, to the spirit of the 
First-Amendment.” '• ",y .< 

The acting chairman of the committee; 
Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum, Demo- 
crat of Ohio, also criticized . the state- 
ment, saying that Mr. Carlucci should 
“pay a, visit to the floor of the Senate” to 
! witness an exercise of minority rights. -s 
k The proposed measures have been ap- 


proved unanimously by the two intelli- 
gence committees of Congress and by a 
margin or almost 3 to 1 in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 'These bodies have re- 
fused to make it a legal defense that the- 
disclosures stemmed solely from -non- 
classified information. 

-Mr. Abrams testified that to make it a 
crime to disseminate such public infor- 
mation would be to “start down a very- 
dangerous and certainly novel path.*; ' 
Seven journalistic organizations today 
sent letters to all members of the House 
urging them to give “additional careful 
deliberation” to the bill and saying that it 
“should be opposed. as it stands.” The or- 
ganizations' were the National Newspa- 
per Association, the American Newspa- 
per Publishers "Association, the Ameri- 
pan Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
Radio-TV News -Directors Association, 
the Reporters Committee on Freedom of 
the Press, Sigma Delta Chi and the As- 
sociation of American (book) Publishers. 

Proponents of the bill contended again 
:oday that their intent was primarily to 
;top the frequent disclosures of agents’ 
tames by a Washington newsletter called 
he Covert Action Information Bulletin. ' •’ 
-The proponents have contended that 
he bill is needed to protect the safety of 
igents. . - 
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TOO GOOD TO v BE TRUE, DEPT. 


June 25 


Dear Bill: 

Want to thank you for the air duel scene in Saving 
the Queen. Gave us a few ideas for this week’s spec- 
tacular acrobatic plane crash in India. 

All regards. 

Frank Carlucci 
Langley Field 


Needless to say this doesn’t exist. Please dispose. 


FC 


July 7 

Dear Frank (I gladly reciprocate the informality): 

Your note was so exhilaratingly funny, I dare not 
keep it, lest my amusement overwhelm my judgment. 
Accordingly I return it, having committed it to mem- 
ory. 1 won’t even confide it to Jim Angleton. Bill 

July 28 

Dear Bill: 

My secretary called to tell you 1 am not the one who 
wrote the enclosed. Someone is having fun with my 
name. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, ; 
Frank C. Carlucci! 
Deputy Director 
Central Intelligence Agency j 
Washington, D.C. j 
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Stewart McBride - 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Archaeologists make a business of digging in. ancient rub- 
bish heaps for stone tools jarrowheads, , or odd bits. of- pottery 
tliat open windows on old cultures. ‘ -7 A.'-- A - - *- « . 

In the sarrie-w~ay;?'contemporarybistoriaris are sifting 
tlirough government records hunting for-a phone message, 
interoffice memo, or doodle that might illuminate that mod- 
em subterranean culture called “the bureaucracy. ’ * 

While tlie ancients had neither knack nor interest in hiding 
from the prying eyes ofposterity, federal agencies ha ve both . 
The government isinbtorious-for.coyering its tracks - and 
documents Ayvith’rubber" stamps marked ' “CLASSIFIED. 
Until recently; scholars trying to unearth ’records of the post- 
World War.JI-lperiod.from agency- files have found them- 
selvesyainlyclawingatthis “buried historv.” : - 

i - - -i Now they have.a sophisticated new. tool to dig with!— The 
‘*1966 Freedom of Information Act (FOIA)/ with the strength-, 
yerirng amendments of 1974 and 1976.: With it; researchers have 
already dug up important information onsome Central Intel- 
l igence: Agency ^'activitie s such as: spying on Martin Luther 
King Jr:. and other Umted States citizens; experiments with 

- mind-control drugs in the ’50s; and ’60s that killed at least two 
Americans (Project .MK-UltraipProject- Resistance, in con- 
junction with-. theFederal Bureau of. Investigation’s contro- 
versial. COINTELPRO program to infiltrate, discredit, and 
disrupt the antiwar and other radical movements;; covert ac- 
. tions.in Cfiller th& agency’s relations with journalist's; aca- 

liemics. andlocal police , departments;;; j and_ its; attempt to 
keep the stoiy~of thaGlomar ExplorerI(the attempt to sal-| 
. ; iyage a! sunken ^SovietsubmarinejjAit of thepressi^^lfi^SiS 
;; ,7v.Tbe- Freedom ofilnformationlAct-^ lias alsp helped to’ un 
c over th e dangers of Agent Orange to- the health of Vietnam 

waryeterans 

- iriunities near jaublear testing sites. 

\ Publishing houses and university presses alike are cranky 
• ing. out ' volume after-’volume based on government ’.docu-; 
;ments declassified through the FOIAJ Among the most nota 
ble-;bof)k. 5 >are:jAllenAWeiastein’s-;“Pei-jury:, 7 TheHiss 


ns,.Md fiie;tiazards of. low-level radiation to cohi- 
lafnucieartestingsitesNJ^-^^-'j^ltkiS^JpSrWfj 


Nixon and the Destruction of Cambodia.: 


r O.V . !»;'>! 


A few months ago, a Columbia history professor, Sigrhund 
Diamond,, published amaccount iriyThe Nation magazine of 
I the FRl’s presence on the Yale campus.in the MOs.rTlie'arti- j 
cle.which hascaused quitea stir-in New Haven and through-- 
out academia.fcentered on- FBI records to-which Diamond 
■gained access through th e 


“Most of the bits of information we tuni up under the act 
don’t make headlines,” says Barton Bernstein, a Stanford 
history; professor, who has gotten hundreds of government 
documents declassified. Over the last several years Bern- 
stein has used the information to publish articles reinterpret- 
ing the Korean war, the Bay of Pigs, the Cuban missile crisis, 
and the decision to drop the atomic bomb. Last year, he made 
public that at least 11, and perhaps more than 20, American 
POWs in Hiroshima were killed when the- A-bomb was deto- 
nated - a fact the government had kept secret for decades. 

“In isolation', the documents are not usually dramatic, but 
they do help fill in the-web of history- and have strength in-- 
their collectivity,” Bernstein says. “For anyone working in 
the history of foreign and domestic policy in the postwar pe-'J 
riod; the act is essential. ” , • y Vy 

At the moment, scholars tike Bernstein are seriously con- . 
cerned that their new research tool is about to be blunted; : . 

With the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, Iran’s taking of 
US-hostages, and Cold War II looming uri the. horizon, con- 
gressional support for the Freedom of Information Act is 
eroding:;;The ;act. has. come under .specific -attack from the 
CIA;: which ;'claims it cannot properly: function as an intellH 
gence service' under disclosure laws applied to the rest cf 
government; -In- an. attempt to strengthen the CLA -A whose 
wings, were.severely trimmed after Watergate - the Carter' 
administration has been .pushing .for- a- new, CIA: charter- 
which, among other things, - would grant the agency, broad 
exemptions from disclosure requirements of the FOIA .. A y y 
- r.a.st February.'Frank C. Carlucci, deputy director of the 
CIA,; told Congress:. “The; Freedom of lnformation'Act - 
has emerged as the focal point of the- oftemheard: allegation 
that the CIA cannot keep a secret': . ’ it is,virtually impossi- 
; ble formostof our agents and sources [in foreign' countries] '! 

. ... to understand the law itself, much less why an organiza-* 
tion such as the Central Intelligence. Agency . . T should be 
subject to the act.” A ; .' .- • ..CiR:.'.- 

When asked: by the Monitor how- the CIA’s sources arid 
methods had been endangered by the act, the agency’s gen- 
eral 'counsel;. Daniel Silver, responded : “Classified informa- 
tion has been disclosed through the FOIA 'as a result of our 
own mistakes;.;';::', and I am convinced that FOIA litigation! 
has harmed the agency in rather subtle , ways. We have not 
/ released-, j:; headline secrets, but have painted a picture that 
; would havebeen be'tter'leftik^d'.;t^-t^^J^7^“fTrvci^; 

\ '^' Scholars- championing - the . fight ' againsFCIA-iieinptidnst' 

; arequick to point out that the agency has made anabout-face: 
r since-1978; when John Blake, the career.CIA officer in charge 
I of FOIA requests, told tire Senate Judiciary Committee that! 
with respect to the act: 


“We have been jable.to make the 
i necessary adjustments!! am pleased'to report that, in fact d 
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By David Leigh 

Y/ashinjton Post Staff Write* 


A . . For all its secrecy; the^CIA. gives se- 
lected U.S: journalists} ‘‘background' 
briefings”-"atr 4 ;its ; t Langley 'headquar- 
ters. .The" briefings,; occur on; request 
or when s 6m eo n e'In ' th e F LA Thin ks i t 
might:. servA|W?y^dy<ir: 
and the articles-- thatlresult' generally 




An air of intense embarrassment 
still hangs over the entire affair. The 
deputy director- of : the CIA, Frank 
Carlucci, even- apologized to Saudi 
Arabia’s ruling circles for it after- 
ward. C ii’ ■ " /:V C£; . „'~i 

It began simply 1 enough, with that 
venerable and almost- routine Wash- 
ington maneuver^, the. .leak.. But., this 
was- a leak that went wrong. - - 
Earlier this year, the CIA warned 
the White House that Saudi Arabia’s 
ruling regime might collapse within 
two years. ; •. .y':.' ' f*'! 

When it leaked, the agency private- 
ly briefed two journalists— another 
longstanding - Washington habit, i No 
one quite know? why the agency did 
it on this occasion, id-;; .• . V.Chw. 

One person who was not well-served 
by this turn of events was President 
Carter’s- national security affairs - ad- 
viser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, who'was to 
depart within days on a delicate trip 
to Saudi Arabia.- The- Arab kingdom is 
one. of -the main, pro-western .states in- 
the Middle Fast and the largest produced 
of oil imported- by the United States 
(20.1 percent of U.S. oil -imports: in 
December . r ?~S - <j 

The agency realized- It had -made a 

gaffe. It started twisting arms to keep,’ 
the lid on the-story and confine it to 
the- extensive -Washington grapevine,, 
where it could do no harm. d£_;„ 

- It almost succeeded- in killing the' 
story with high-level: telephone calls. ■ 
Butit could not-prevent thevSaudis. 
from being miffedyiA^^s^rt^A- 
So- instead: o£? gaining a reputation 
for- being smart;; spies,; the-- agency; 
ended up offending; everyone.’TBu-w'iv^; 

lathe close-meshed world of -Wash- 
ington- bureaucratsi-y politicians’ ; and 
journalists, this/episode cannot ;bedfK 
tailed without’ a- certain indistinctness’;' 
Neither, the- CIA. noc-l anyone; else liri-K 
volved will discuss-, it oh the recordi;|i^ ; 

But it began mfJanuary. -barely twq 
months- ' " aft^Wtheiiattack-AonAithe 
• Grand: Mosque in 4 Mecca\by tradition- 
alist Saudi' dissidents,; an !l event: that 
sent shock waves -‘through, the rulin g 
family of 67-year-old:Kjng : Khaiid;^v' 
As- Brzezinski’ prepared to visit; JSa- 
udi Arabia, by way, of Pakistan, '-to' dis- 
cuss the - prospect of ^military .bases, in 
l the region,. the storyW.the CIA? warn-; 


' ' In the case of the Saudi report, ^ . 
agency decided tct bri ef -- Roberta 
Hornig of The -Washington -Star and 
Jane -Whitmore of "Newsweek.. ; 

They apparently were told of the re- 
port suggesting that the Saudi regime- 
might collapse within two years. As 
one source quoted the report,, Crown 
Prince i-Fahdy-: next in-linecrto.-the 
throne, “would have to go.” The man 
to watch ; was Prince i Abdallah, - the. 
conservative "commander v of ; the ■: 'na- 
tional guard. ... ; . ^ ... . 

Official' sources, who do riot wish to 
be identified, say the two journalists 
were briefed by a CIA analyst. The re- 
porters say they cannot discuss CIA 
briefings- 

The day after the briefing; .Brzezin- 
ski lunched with Ne-wsweek editors. 
He was .to leave , for Saudi .Arabia 
withina few. days; . I ‘ j .'.'jVV . 

. What happened then remains ob- 
scure. Newsweek printed a paragraph 
attributed 1 to- an administration offi- 
cial, who said that the White House 
- had_~ received < . numerous pessimistic 
“alert” memos from Langley in recent 
weeks; - 

: The " official -“sarcastically? pointed : 
out that f with ‘ , so .many- predictions 
“some of. them are hound to be right,”, 
and added: that “there are few’ crises' 
lately they , haven’t predicted tone way 
or another.” < f,, - 


’Early ori the day after- Brzezinski’s ; 
lunch with Newsweek editors, the CIA 
launched its efforts to kill the story of 
•^ls-Saadt’waminif.'r*~‘ •” I r”*-* ^•v'T.T- ‘ 
A Both the Star and Newsweek report- 
' ers were heseeched by the agency not 
to write the story. They were threat- 
ened.that if they did, they would not 
get-' any - more briefings:' References 
were made to the “national interest.” 

• According- to ' intelligence sources, 
the. CIA claimed to have suddenly re- 
alized thaf.it was not supposed to 
brief , reporters on “countries ■ which 
are actively involved In U.S.. foreign 
policy.”- •'■: A'','; ‘Ay ' 

Did someone in Brzezinski’s office 


point out that his trip would not ex- j 


actly he helped by such stories? 

No one is saying., And the CIA’s ef- 
forts to suppress -the story almost 
worked — the Star did not run it. 

And not until after Brzezinski’s re- 
turn did Newsweek print two guarded 
lines on .the subject;. in a- five-page- 
analysis of Saudi Arabia’3. uncertain 
prospects;: ■■ - 

“One secret U.S. report,’’ the maga- 
zine said, “warned recently that, the- 
regime’s survival could not be assured 
beyond the next two years.” ' . 

There was no reference to the CIA’s 
apparent flood of gloomy- ‘‘alert? me- 
mos in the wake of -the Iran debacle. 
But this glancing reference to Saudi 
Arabia was .enough to .make senior 
CIA people fear anew about Saudi 
blood pressure. : c~ 

After Khalid’s illness in February, 
reports quoting French intelligence 
sources said the royal family could be 
overthrown within the next. few years." 

On May 3, the Saudi minister of ’in- 
dustry and electricity. Dr. Gh azi Algo-. 

saibi, encapsulated Saudi complaints 
about the U.S. media when he told the 
.National ‘Association -of ' Arab-Ameri- 
caris. that the: fate, of the regime did 
■not; depend' on “the - pronouncements 
ofi third-rate bureaucrats V reading 
fourth-rate intelligence reports ; from, 
fifth-rate spies.” A -A S>: : . 'u-pArii. 

Carlucci -apoligized: '“He conveyed 1 
to us,” said one source, ‘.‘that it had 
been an unfortunate- briefing, and ’the 
briefer had since been moved.” 7 - ■ t 
The hapless Langley analyst" is not 
alone in- his thinking. Many Middle': 
East experts expect traumatic changes 
in Saudi Arabia within five years.'""."-',.' 

One former . U.S. - diplomat who .'re- 
turned from . Saudi ^Arabia this spring- 
said that corruption, -••internal - unrest 
and strains, within the"’ ruling ..family 
combine to _ make the - regime, highly- 
fragile. : . • .-v- r - 

‘Tf.we’ra talking about guarantees, 
he said, “then.; the -survival of the-. Sa- 
udi regime can’t. be absolutely guar arp] 
teed for more than six months.” " : “ .‘-A 
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I CIA complains to CBS 
on covsrt-aciion report 1 

NewYork 

Frank C. Carlucci, deputy director of 
US central intelligence, has formally ] 
objected to a recent CBS Report titled 
Return ot the CIA” which accused 

the CIA of reviving the use of covert 
actions. 

j In a letter addressed to the new 
1 CBS president, Thomas H. Wyman 
(with a copy sent to The Christian Sci-N 
ence Monitor), Mr. Carlucci accused 
the documentary of “selectively com- 
bining 25-year-old facts and footage 
with current interviews and innuendo 
to convince the audience that co- 
vert action is virtually our only activity. ■ • 
[CBSj Correspondent [Ed] Bradley 
says the return of covert action and 
the return of the CIA are synonymous. 
This is a distortion which 
underestimates the intelligence of 
your audience and does a disservice 

to our many dedicated people who 

work in the collection and analysis 
area;” ;> x . . - • . 

Monitor TV critic Arthur U nger 
points out, however, that Mr. Carlucci 
does not deny that the CIA is involved j 
in covert actions. . 
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| C.I.A. Seeks Jail Terms $ 
For Disclosure of Agen ts 

WASHINGTON, June 24 (Reuters) — 
The Central Intelligence Agency today 
asked Congress to pass a law providing 
criminal punishment for unauthorized 
disclosure of the identities of its agents. 

Hundreds of agents have been compro- 
mised by the publication of their names 
in books and magazines, the agency’s 
deputy director, Frank C. Carlucci, said. 

“It is imperative that the Congress 
clearly and firmly declare that the unau- 
tliorized disclosure of the identities of our 
intelligence officers and those -allied in 
our efforts will no longer be tolerated,” 
he said,, , 1 ^,' v^.- , - j 



Mr- Carlucci told the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee that the disclosure of 
identities of undercover agents and the 
C.I.A.’s foreign sources of information 
had had a harmful effect on the United 
States intelligence program. 

“Our relations with foreign sources of 
intelligence have been impaired,” he 
said. “Sources have evinced increased 
concern for their own safety. Some active 
sources, and individuals contemplating 
cooperation with the United States, have 
terminated or reduced their contact with 

US.” , . 

Mr Carlucci, who advocated prison 
terms and fines for offenders, was speak- 1 
ing at the first of a series of public hear- ! 
ings by the committee. . 
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Ex-Agent J 



• IT.*-'- ■i.'-V. .AC 

• - .'.**•: *•♦* /^m * *ar 


CIAIdeiitMSM. 


* •- vl A- L , ' 

’ • * ’ i 


ilagonizesSenalor:; 

•* _ .• '•" I' A' ' ' i : A,M ® ut * d ? T »-'» ; -A- /£ T- "vJlK 
rli 6 tI,at wouId maker.it » crime to pub- 

•, Y identify secret agent* i# an unnecessary threat ’ 

trti^ e8d0 r , ' 0f speech - a CrA - official-turned -critic-, 
tolci senators, yesterday, ■ W/.Sr 

gcnce^.mmUt^’ heariS* 6 ;, 1 £2^ Sf ?^ 0 

■ In fact,.Stockwell said, he- was told early in his 12. 
y car ramai* t-w-.* r 


it clearly not -to protect the safety of secret 
Ar /h^rr s Ut t rather . to gain an Important weapon : 
rh!m»^^ C I A u t t0 , US ® S' silencing , its critics in its- - 
domestic! fight for existence/? 

I *°M Stockwell hi a state- ;1 

L“1 on- have been deceived,’!’ Stockwell said. : 'S 

non h rT f r.v id a .? 9nt * over ’ eas had told. him that's 
non-CIA... cover” was valuable to- their- work and 

tiieirstatam» e ? t0 Stayin?J aIi ^- and asked whether 
"v r «? a , m "A 3 yvera P art of .'a massive plot/' >. 

Rockwell replied, “just tile party line/’T "kJ 
, t Stockwell Is author of- the book-/'fn Search' of ; 
Lnermes,., .-which is highly .'crtcal ofTagency • opar- ' 
alions bxrt-nttmesra0.agent»iilS^^^^ n ^AW'i 
: v ® en - Ja: 5* G *n- CR-Utah). said- haT f <ju n d . ' j t; hard ' 
Jull rL taU 1°. Stock weU..becaus9 he felt “such'dls- 

: ^ ? he^;b3fealfrd^SSd^ 

ion sprvjTt j _ j j . i .i-r- _ 


w owc*weu- s opinion of. the put made- 

that/ ot)£.. C ™ : said earlier" 
vf, f ' , agonc y ’crltica have publicly Identified 
substantal numbers”* of secret- agents,- Besides oc-A 

casronally end-angaring.thetr UVeS/such public Iden - 1 

; Js £ e1 ?* reduced.'HW 

agency’s ptsa for legislation'.^ 

that would wake It- a- crime- to name, agents in pub. j 

the- subject;/ 

• ~ ^ aimed -at current: or -former 1 agency parson*- 
* e lt ®°S2, ar>^«ft|:ed at^ourna tls u and' othersin 
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NEWS SERVICE 
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DISTRIBUTION II 


r 


Date. 24 Ji 
Item No. JL 
Ref. No 


/.’'-Intelligence 

TO F >■ I DGIOU , June 24, Keuter - The Central Intelligence: 
today ashed Congress urgently to pass a la- providing criminal 
Pi’.nishnent for the unauthorised r.arnng of U.S. spies. 

Hund reds of agents hac? heen coppronised by the publication of 
their nones in books and raagazines, Cl/ Deputy Director frank 
Carl ucci said. 

It is a imperative that the Congress clearly and firmly declare 
that the unauthorized disclosure of the identities of our 
intelligence officers ana those allied in our efforts v'i ] 1 no 
longer he tolerated," he said. 

!:r Carlticci, a former Arh as sad or to Portugal, told the Senate 
Intelligence Ccnnittee the disclosure of idertifes o* 
undercover agents and the CIA's foreign sources of information 
had had a harmful effect or the U.S. intelligence program. 

Our relations with foreign sources of intellirence have heen 
impaired," he said. 


Sources have evinced increased concern for their own safety. 
Done active sources, and individuals contemplating cooperation* 
v i t h the Unite ' 5 States, have terminated or reduced their contact 
vitb us. " DOPE 135 0 AV-In t ell. igence 2 Washington 
I'r Carlucci said foreign sources had questioned hov the U.S. 
government could expect its friends toorevade information*^ 
view of continuing disclosures of information t v ?.t ni"ht 
jeopardize their careers, liberty and verv lives. 

..llany foreign intelligence services with which we have 
important liaison relationships have undertaker* reviews o c r 

relations with us," he said. 

Contacts were reduced and there was less sharin'- o* v 

information, the CIA official said, adding; 

"i:e are increasingly being asked to explain how we can 
guarantee the safety of individuals who cooperate with us when 
we cannot protect our own officers from exposure.'' 

1'r Carlucci, who advocated prison terms and fines for 
offenders, was speaking at- the -first of a series of public 
hearings by the committee. It is looking at a number' of 
suggestions for legislation to stop the naninv of names in the 
U.S. intelligence community. 

-the legislation is informally hr. own as "the Agee P-ill'' after 
Philip Agee, a Nrr.er CIA operative now living in Vest Gernanv 
v ‘° h ‘h s published the names of people said to he U.S. 
intelligence agents and their foreign sources. MOPE ] a 5 a 
A’-I-Intelligence 3 Uashington 
Last year, in a book, titled ''Dirty fork 2; The Cl/ in 
Africa, lir Agee disclosed the names of 723 peonle identified 
as CIA officers who -.had served or were serving in /frica. 

The Washington magazine "Covert Action In f orna t i on ' Du 1 1 e t i n " 
which exposes clandestine U.S. operations abrop-’, regularly 

P P e o J Igprpyedf ^6f/6^/p(SlA^DF^5(Wi90TR0Dl)1CF(fl30001-5 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
20 June 1980 


Two Authors Urge Congress 
To Keep FOIA Restraints 

A pair of authors urged Congress May 
29 to reject proposals to free the vari- 
ous U.S. intelligence agencies from the 
disclosure rules of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

“1 come before you as a citizen who. 
is deeply concerned that the CIA's at-; 
tempt to further restrict FOI access to 
its files, indexes and documents is a bu- 
reaucratic Trojan Horse,” said William 
R. Corson, author of "The Armies of 
Ignorance” (Dial), which traces the 
rise of the American intelligence com- 
munity since the Revolutionary War. 

Corson and Athan Theoharis were 
among a group of witnesses who testi- 
fied before a House Government Oper- 
ations subcommittee on legislation pro- 
posed by the administration to free the 
intelligence agencies from FOI stric- 
tures. 

Theoharis, author of "Spying on 
Americans” (Temple University 
Press), an examination of U.S. political 
surveillance from 1936 to 1970, listed 
several allegedly illegal actions or polit- 
ical activities by the CIA and FBI that 
would not have been disclosed if the 
administration’s proposal had been in 
effect. 

Sought by the Justice Department 
and the CIA, the proposal would elimi- 
nate the requirement that courts be al- 
lowed to review decisions by in- 
telligence agencies to deny information 
sought by citizens under the act. The 
proposal also Would allow the CIA or 
FBI to withhold almost all information 
about its activities, requiring them only 
to release information to persons who 
request it about themselves. 


A much milder bill, introduced by! 

Rep. Richardson Preyer (D., N.C.)J 
chairman of the Information and Indi-i 
vidua! Rights Subcommittee, as aj 
"talking piece,” would add to the cate- 
gories of material now exempted from 
coverage by the FOIA information that 
is “obtained under an express promise 
of confidentiality by the Central In- 
telligence Agency either from a secret 
intelligence source or from a foreign in- 
telligence service.” The bill would not 
alter current procedures allowing judi- 
cial review of agency refusals to release 
such information. 

Corson said in his testimony that re- 
cent books such as Peter Wyden’s 
“Bay of Pigs” (Simon & Schuster) and 
David Martin’s “Wilderness of Mir- 
rors” (Harper & Row), which deals 
with the CIA’s fruitless search for a 
“mole,” “underscore the worth of the 
FOI act in providing our people with a 
more accurate rendition of events and 
the roles of those involved,” 

The witnesses noted that in an ap- 
pearance before the same panel in Feb- 
ruary, Frank Carlucci, the deputy CIA 
director, acknowledged that the CIA 
has not had to give out any information 
under the FOIA that was potentially 
dangerous to the national security. 

Carlucci and the CIA are arguing now 
that it is the perception by potential 
sources abroad that the CIA must di- 
vulge many of its activities that is hav- 
ing a chilling effect on their cooperation 
with the CIA. 

Theoharis and other witnesses said 
they would prefer no changes in cur- 
rent law, but if either proposal had to 
survive, it should be the milder Preyer 
measure. Howard fields 

STATINTL 
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Mr. Thomas H. Wyman 

President 

CBS, Inc. 

51 West 52 Street 
New York, New York 10019 


The Director 

. Cento! Intelligence Agency 



Vtohing!oaaC20505 


June 17, 1980 


. %0 -- / 6&fATiijiTL 


Dear Mr. Wyman: 

Objective reporting obviously went out the window with 
"Return of the CIA" on CBS Reports last Saturday evening. By 
selectively combining 25 year-old facts and footage with current 
interviews and innuendo you work overly hard to convince the 
audience that covert action is virtually our only activity. 

Correspondent Bradley says the return of covert action 
and the return of the CIA are synonymous. This is a distortion 
which underestimates the intelligence of your audience and does 
a disservice to our many dedicated people who work in the 
collection and analysis area. 


STATINTL 


cc: Television Critics: Washington Post 

New York Times 
Christian Science Monitor 
Los Angeles Times 
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m 1980 


Mr. Reasa Cleghorn 

National Conference of Editorial biAMNiL 

Wri ters 

Post Office Box 34928 
Washington, D.C. 20Q34 

Dear Hr. Cleghorn: 

This is in response to your letter of May 12th to 
Admiral Turner. 

I am surprised that the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers has just discovered our current regulations and policy 
concerning CIA relations with U.S. news media organisations and 
personnel . Those regulations were announced and promulgated 
as an enclosure to a news release on £ December 1.//7. ‘hey 
were ’widely reported In the news media, including t_ytor_and 
Publisher on 17 December 1977. There were also lengthy open 
{wartnoTon this same subject conducted in December 1977 and 
April 1970 by the Subcommittee on Oversight of the Douse 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence. 

We remain opposed to a law that would bar a journalist or any 
other patriotic American from voluntarily aiding his country in a 
time of critical need, emergency or when human lives were at stake. 

I have trouble believing that any thinking person would want a law 
on the books that would prohibit CIA tram enlisting the voluntary 
services of an American journalist under any Possible circumstances. 
Further I feel certain that most professional journalists would be 
embarrassed to admit they reeded legislation to protect their personal 
ethics. Any journalist unwilling to cooperate needs only the moral 

strength to say "no." 

Ue do understand your concern and regret that we are so far 
apart on this subject. I do think, however, that continuing to 
debate the Issue in public creates more potential harm to U.S. 
journalists abroad than would be possible under our exiting policies 
' which have worked safely and well for the past two and one half ye - • 

Sincerely, 

/s / Irani. C* CarlttSfti 

Frank C. Carlucci 
Acting Director 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20503 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Phon&: (703) 351-7676 



5 June 1980 


The Editor 
The Mew York Times 
229 West 43 Street ■ 
Mew York, New York 10036 

Dear Sir: 


Frustration compels me to write The Mew York Times since there 
are no letters to the editors of television networks. 

Last week (28 and 29 May), ABC Mews presented "a special three- 
part report on the power of the CIA" which totaled some 24 minutes. 

It left the viewer with, the clear impression that CIA opposes a charter 
to define its authorities and functions, favors legislation restricting 
the press, and is seeking a total exemption from the Freedom of 
Information Act. This is not the truth and ABC knows it. ABC corres- 
pondent Brit Hume interviewed CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlucci for 
almost 40 video-taped minutes on these very subjects. Not a milli- 
second of that interview was used. 

Today (5 June), ABC's "Good Morning America" adds insult to injury 
E. Howard Hunt, a convicted Watergate plumber who has been gone from 
CIA for over ten years, is given prime morning time to appraise. the 
Agency's effectiveness, judge the performance of our Director and tell 
young Americans the qualities they must possess to be successful 
intelligence officers. ■ 


Clearly the power of CIA to set the record straight is no match 
for the editorial power of ABC, " ' 


Sincerely 



.STATINTL 


Herbert E, Hetu 
Director of public Affairs 


Identical letters seqt to .the. Editors of The Washington. Post and the 
Los Angeles Times . — . ~~~ ~ . . 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20505 


PUBLIC ALTAI RS 
Phone: (703) 351 -7676 


STATINTL 


As you will see from the attached advertisement which appears 
in today's WASHINGTON POST, ABC will run a three-part report on 
CIA beginning tonight. Mr. Carlucci was interviewed for this report 
but we, of course, have no control over how that interview will be 

edited. Accordingly we are attaching a complete transcript of 

STATIN! 

Mr. Carlucci s interview with Brit Hume for your information. 
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P U B L 1C AFFAI RS STA FF 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR FRANK CARLUCCI 


Interviewed by ABC News correspondent Brit Hume 

a z vwy /YYO 
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MAN: May 22nd, 1980 . Headquarters Building, DC I Con- 
ference Room. Brit Hume, ABC TV, interviews DDCI Carlucci for 
a special ABC is producing for the nightly news in two segments 
on C i A and the charters. 

BRIT HUME: Okay. Are you all settled now? All right. 

I would just like to ask -- a lot of things seemed to be 
about to happen a few years ago. Major reforms seemed inevitable. 
New charter legislation for this agency seemed to be practically 
sure of passage. And here we are four years or more later and 
those things have not come to pass. Can you tel I me why? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR FRANK CARLUCCI: Well Brit, I think I 
disagree a bi t with your thesis. 

['Off. -mike comments.] 

HUME: Go ahead. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Brit, I think I disagree 
a bit with your thesis. It seems to me that a lot of significant 

changes have taken place in the past four years. The President 
has issued an executive order regulating the activities of in- 
telligence agencies. And as you know, an executive order has the 
force' of law. An Intelligence Oversight Board has been established 
Intelligence oversight committees have been established on the Hill 
select committees, very capable committees in both the Senate and 
the House. And finally, the agency has taken a number of steps 
to strengthen its internal management control. We've built up 
our Office of Inspections; built up our audit system; built up 
our general system of accountability; and built up our system, 
internal system of reporting to the President and cooperating with 
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o+her agencies who have an interest in intelligence activities. 

HUME; Well, what I meant to say -- I didn't realty sug- 
gest that nothing has changed, nor did I mean to suggest that the 
agency had not changed. What I was trying to get at was that there 
seems to be a kind of a political climate in which legislation of 
a major kind affecting the agency and changing the agency by that 
course seemed inevitable as a result of circumstances and in terms 
of the atmosphere that had been created. And no such major legis- 
lation has been forthcoming. And there are now very many people 
who don't believe that it should and believe indeed that, if any- 
thing, the restrictive measures that have been taken by law, some 
of them, should be lifted. And what I was really trying to get 
you to address yourself to is the question of what has brought 
about that change in public and, I think, in congressional atti- 
tude? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARCLUCCI: Well, I don't know that 
I'm really qualified to talk about congressional attitudes and 
public attitudes. We have tried to conduct the agency in a re- 
sponsible manner, in a way that will help to instill confidence 
in the agency and confidence in the very many dedicated people 
that perform very difficult tasks here and overseas. We in the 
agency favored major charter legislation which would lay down the 
ground rules for our activities so that our people, who do take 
risks in the interests of their country, would know exactly where 
they stand . 

if you go back to the Pike Committee hearings and the 
statements by Senator Inouye, the highly respected first Chairman 
of the Senate Oversight Committee, you find that the criticism of 
the agency was that, if anything, it was too responsive to direction 
from above, including Presidents. If that's the case, then a statu- 
tory base can only be helpful to our people in telling them where 
they stand* 

Hence, we were pushing very hard for charter legislation, 
And we're disappointed that it has not come to pass in this session. 

HUME: Now there are some measures that in lieu of, or in 

addition to charter legislation that you and others have urged. One 
of them, for example, has to do with making it a crime to disclose 
the identities of agents.... 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: That's correct. 

HUME: ...not only applying to those who release the in- 

formation, but, in one form of the legislation, to those who make 
use of it. And I gather that you and others feel quite strongly 
about the need for that. Could you elaborate on that? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Certainly we do. We see no 
social value whatsoever in revealing the names of CIA personnel 
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overseas or in the names of agents. We don't think this helps the 
oversight process. It doesn’t make us any more accountable. The 
Congress, our oversight committees are the proper forums in which 
we can be held accountable. 

This kind of activity is only directed at destroying the 
agency’s effectiveness, and, indeed, it can be fairly said that it 
puts the lives of some of our people in jeopardy. Nobody wants to 
deal with a CIA officer whose name appears on the front pages of 
the newspapers. The essence of the intelligence business is the 
ability to protect the information that you get and your ability 
to protect the identity of people who give it to you. And nobody 
is going to have any confidence in our ability to protect them 
if our names appear in the newspapers. 


Hence, we do feel quite strongly about this. 


HUME: Now, I gather that there’s also a considerable 

feeling that you should have an exemption from the Freedom of 
Information Act. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: We have asked for a partial 
exemption from the Freedom of Information Act. We would not 
exempt ourselves from first person requests, so to speak. That 
is to say, if you want to know what is in your file, we would 
continue to be responsive. We would also continue to make our 
finished product subject to the Freedom of Information process. 


What we are seeking exemption for is the names of our 
sources and our methods, that highly sensitive information, which, 
once again, serves no real purpose in the public domain and, if 
revealed, undermines the very effectiveness of the agency. 


The Freedom of Information Act has come to be viewed 
as somewhat of a symbol of the U. S. government's inability to 
protect the information given to it in confidence*. We think we 
have to deal on a partial basis in a responsible way with that 
problem. 


HUME: When you say it’s one of the symbols, would you 

explain what you mean by that? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: It is generally perceived 

around the world that the United States government cannot protect 
the information that is entrusted to it. And much of that in- 
ability is attributed to the Freedom of information Act. 

Now granted, there are certain provisions in the Freedom 
of Information Act that enable us to withhold classified informa- 
tion. But it's very difficult to convince somebody, say, in a 
communist area who sees volumes of material coming out under the 
label of Freedom of Information Act, that something he gives us 
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t h a + might be 
act. This is 
decisions are 
vices and our 


traceable to him 
particularly the case since 
subject to judicial review, 
agents can have confidence 


won’t also come out under that 


, as you know 
And while 
in us, they 


ou r 


other ser- 
can ' t -- 


nobody can predict what one of 400 federal judges might decide 
with regard to Freedom of Information lawsuits. 


HUME: So what you're saying is, in effect, that while 

the Freedom of Information Act, as it's written, does not actually 
enable anybody to get ahold of the identities of sources or to 
disclose other classified information, tha' v it is perceived -- 
that it is so perceived around the world by people in communist 
countries or elsewhere? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: It i s so perceived around 

the world. I don't know if people have actually gotten ahold 
of sensitive information through the Freedom of Information Act, 
because obviously they're not going to let us know if they do. 
Also, there is a fairly standard technique in the counterintelli- 
gence business of putting together bits and pieces of information. 
We can't go beyond the request. That is to say, we can't ask who 
the requester is or what his motive is. Therefore, we don't know 
if that little piece of information that we give out is the final 
to the mosaic that could enable someone to track down a source of 
our information. 

So I really can't answer your question. 

HUME: Now, is it your view — I gather that one of the 

things that the agency would like as well would be to limit the 
number of committees to which it must report in Congress and to 
which it must make disclosures of its activities. Why? 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, first of all because 
we feel that our two select committees are doing a very effective 
job. Just two hours ago I came off of a hearing with the Senate 
committee, where they went over a range of issues. Those are 
careful ly picked committees, highly responsible congressmen and 
senators. They are congressmen and senators who serve on other 
committees, including the Foreign Relations Committees, including 
the Appropriations Committees. We think it's appropriate that we 
keep them Informed. And they can inform their colleagues, as ap- 
propriate. 

For us to be required to go to some seven committees on 
covert action operations, that is clandestine operations designed 
to influence events around the world, violates one of the basic 
principles of security. I'm not saying that the Congress leaks. 
Certainly leaks come out of the executive branch and the Congress. 
Our objective should be to cut down the access to information to 
the smallest number of people who need to know. And the Congress 
has decided that the select committees are the appropriate bodies 
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to exercise oversight. 

HUME: Yeah, but the Congress is still -- you’re still 
faced with the situation where you still have to report to all of 
these committees. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Yes, we do currently. 

HUME: Do you contend that the number of committees to 

which you have had to report on these activities has, in fact, 
resulted in leaks? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: I contend that it is un- 

necessary to report to seven committees, since these committees 
are represented on the select committees. And I contend that it 
is a violation of good security practice. I'm not levelling ac- 
cusations of leaks at the Congress or the executive branch. Leaks 
come from everywhere within our government. I think that's a rather 
sterile argument. I think we need to cut down on access to informa- 
tion generally, intelligence information generally in the executive 
branch and within the Congress, consistent with the need for effec- 
tive oversight. 

HUME: Now, is that also partly the result of your con- 

cern with this worldwide perception of this agency and its....? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Perception is indeed a problem.. 

I indicated the concern for good security practice. But the intel- 
ligence world is largely a world of perceptions. Whether a person 
gives you information or not depends on how he perceives your ability 
to protect that information, not how you perceive it. It's important 
to bear that in mind. 

So we need to deal with these perceptions if we're going 
to continue to be an effective organization. 

HUME: . There seems no doubt that the case that you have 
advanced for the Awards inaudible], quite apart from the issue of 
the charter, has been persuasive to a great people on Capitol Hill, 
and elsewhere as well. Why do you think that is? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, I would like to think 
that our arguments have merit. I myself have testified a number 
of times on these issues. And I think we have created some under- 
standing of our problems. 

HUME: Obviously you're quite right. These arguments 

I'm sure, do have merit. What I'd really like to get to -- let's 
compare 1976, or mid 1975. I think that the same arguments could 
have been ad-vanced then. I think you'll agree that they might have 
been differently received, even by the same people. So what I really 
wanted to get at was the question that something has changed. What 
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has changed? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, I think the main thing 
that has changed has been the existence of an oversight mechanism 
on the Hill. As the committees have looked at the agency, as they 
have scrutinized our activities, as they have made suggestions, as 
they have altered appropriations, they have found that we have been 
responsive to their desires, by and large. We don't always agree, 
but where we disagree, it's been a healthy disagreement. I think 
they've come to appreciate that the agency does consist of people 
who are dedicated to the principles of this country. And I would 
hope that they would perceive that the agency is being led in a 
responsible way. 

And not only do we deal with our own oversight commit- 
tees, but, of course, we testify before appropriations committees; 
we appear before foreign relations committees, and we appear before 
a number of other committees on the Hill. I think it’s also fair 
to say, of course, that the current international climate has created 
a greater awareness of the importance of the intelligence function. 
And people want to see that function carried out in an efficient, as 
well as a responsible way. 

HUME: Do you think that the question of perceptions 

that you raise, the threat of disclosure that you must make in 
terms of the number of committees on the Hill and the existence 
of the Freedom of Information Act here affecting your organization 
has had a measurable impact on the work product of the agency? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Let me say this. I believe 
that we are still the most effective intelligence organization in 
the world. We are doing our job. That's not to say we don't make 
mistakes. Everybody makes mistakes, and we try to correct our mis- 
takes and do better the next time. But we are indeed effective. 

How much more information we could col I ect if we did 
not have these problems is anybody’s guess. Somebody does not 
come to you and say "I won't cooperate with you because you have 
a Freedom of Information Act." He just decides that he won't, he 
or she won't have any contact with you. But we have had enough 
cases where people have expressed concern, including other intel- 
ligence services, to make us very aware that this perception is not 
allowing us to be as effective as we might otherwise be. 

COff-mike discussion.] 

HUME: There are those who feel that part of what's at 

work here in the agency's urging that these restrictions be lifted 
is -- part of what's at work is a desire to diminish the amount of 
accountability that you have to have, that really it would simplify 
your life. Do you agree that that's a factor? 
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DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: No. No , ! would not agrea. 

We want better accountability. We think that accountability can be 
achieved through the oversight mechanism on the Hill, through the 
Intelligence Oversight Board, which consists of three distinguished 
Americans and has total access to all of our activities. But we 
believe that there are some measures that are called accountability 
measures, but which really aren't accountability measures. There's 
no way that the intel I igence organization can be made accountable, 
for example, through 4000 Freedom of Information requests. Those 
requests come from a select group of people. They are not broadly 
based. A number of them come f rom foreigners. We think that proper 
accountability is the issue, not the shotgun approach to accounta- 
bility. 


HUME: I'd like to raise a personal case, not because it 

matters to me, but because I happen to know about it. A Freedom 
of Information Act lawsuit, to which I was not a party, disclosed 
that I was one of several Americans who was the target of a covert 
domestic spying operation back in 1972. If that suit had not been 
been filed -- and I didn't file it and was not a party to it — I 
wouldn't know about that. 

Do you think it's desirable that 1 know about that? And 
what would you — how would you deal with a situation like that? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCi: Well, I certainly think it's 
desirable that this agency not be involved in so-cailed spying on 
Americans. But I think there are times when it may be necessary 
to collect some intelligence information on Americans, but there 
ought to be controls. Such controls were built in to the charter 
legislation that we were supporting. 

Don't forget the period that we're talking about was 
the period that preceded the creation of oversight committees on 
the Hill. My understanding -- and I wasn't here at the time -- 
is that most of the abuses that were attributed to the agency were 
developed by the, agency's own inspection mechanism and with I 
think one major exception, very few — with one major exception, 
were not uncovered through the Freedom of Information Act. But 
in any event, the important point is that we do have a different 
oversight mechanism now. And for whatever value the Freedom, of 
information Act might have served as an oversight mechanism, we now 
have something in place that's more effective. 

HUME; Are you suggesting that if something like this 
were to happen in the future, that I could expect the House and 
Senate Intelligence Committee to tell me about it? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Oh, I think you could expect 
them to find out about it and put a stop to it. I certainly think... 

HUME: What about -- what about a citizen, a citizen abroad 
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or a citizen in this country? How would he know about it? How 
wou 


DEPUTY 

D 1 RECTOR 

CARLUCC 1 : 

We 1 1 

, bear in 

mind.... 

H IJME : 

Or should 

he know? 





DEPUTY 

DIRECTOR 

CARLUCC 1 : 

No , 

but 

bear 

in mind.... 

HUME : 

Maybe he 

shouldn't 

know . 




DEPUTY 

DIRECTOR 

CARLUCC 1 : 

Bear 

i n 

mind 

wh a t 1 said 


lier, that we are not seeking exemption from first person Freedom 
of Information Act requests. 

HUME : I understand . 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: That is to say, if you want 
to know what's in your file, under our formulation, you would 
still be entitled to receive it. 

HUME: I know, but if you happen to know that there is 

a file. I had no idea. I had no way of knowing. I don't make 
this into an argument. I think -- the only point I'm making is 
that, is there not something to be said for the idea that the 
Freedom of Information Act does indeed act as a check of a sort 
in that things can -- things can end up becoming discovered by 
citizens indirectly that they would not otherwise have any way of 
knowing. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, if you want to write in 
and say "Let me know what's in my file," we have to respond. 

HUME: I understand that. That really doesn't answer my 

question. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Then I'm not sure I understand 
your question. 

HUME: Well, I'm simply saying that, does not the exis- 

tence of the Freedom of Information Act and its processes indirectly 
serve the purpose of letting the people know what may be happening 
with regard to them that they would not otherwise know or even know 
to ask? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, we agree that that desire 
ought to be accommodated to the extent that it does not interfere 
with our ability to protect our sources and methods. Again, let 
me emphasize that we're not seeking a total exemption from the 
Freedom of Information Act. We want to make as much information 
available to the public as we can. Indeed, we put out approximate- 
ly 150 unclassified publications a year. We think this is healthy. 
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A | | we are seeking to do is protect that information which needs to 
be protected by the very nature of the intel ! igence business. 

HUME: Now do you endorse the proposal that would make 

it illegal not only for the identities of the individuals work- 
ing for the agency to be disclosed, but also would come down as 
well ori those who use that information, even the news media? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, where the information 
is legitimately classified and the person knows that it's clas- 
sified, wo would favor making that a criminal offense where it 
pertains to the identities of CIA people and our agents overseas. 
Once again, we see now useful purpose in revealing the names of 
our people. 

HUME: You don't have a problem with that in the First 

Amendment? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, this has been looked at 
extensively by the Justice Department. And it's basically their 
formulation. Certainly there are First Amendment issues involved 
in any legislation of that sort, and we're very conscious of it. 

And we tried to frame it so that we did not interfere with First 
Amendment r i ghts . 

HUME: Well, you've said much here, and others would 

certainly concur with what you say, to the effect that the agency 
has done a good job within its own house of trying to set about to 
correct some abuses that may have existed in the past. Would it be 
your view that the agency today, as an intelligence agency, is func- 
tioning more or less effectively than it did prior to whatever day 
you'd begin the time of the great revelations? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, I wasn't here at the 
time, Brit, so it's very hard for me to comment. My general im- 
pression is that we are functioning as effectively as we have ever 
functioned in our history. I think this is a g oo d organization. 
We're getting good intelligence. But as I said earlier, you can 
always get more; you can always do the job better. And what we 
are seeking to do is to get the necessary tools 1 o do the job 
better. 


HUME: Would you -- there has -- there is almost a slogan 

that has emerged in connection with the discussions over what should 
be done regarding the agency that goes something like "unleash the 
CIA," "unshackle the CIA." How do you regard that? Do you have 
mixed feelings about that? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: We don't look upon ourselves 
in canine terms, and we don't look upon the measures we are seeking 
as unleashing us. We simply like to be — we want to be able to 
carry out our responsibilities in an effective way, a wayt in which 
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we’re also accountable. 


[Momentary break in recording; end of Side I.] 

HUME: How do you feel about all of these cries -- and 

they're quite widely heard -- that the C!A ought to be unshackled 
or unleashed? And obviously these are people who are sympathetic 
to your cause. How do you regard this, all this hue and cry? 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, ! don't know if there's 
a hue and cry. But we don't favor an extremist approach o.ne way 
or another. What we favor is doing our job efficiently, effectively 
and in an accountable way. And we think we can strike a balance 
between effectiveness and the necessary guarantees for civil liber- 
ties. We think a charter would do this. And we continue to favor 
an intelligence charter. 

HUME: I think that that probably covers the territory, 
unless there's something that I don't doubt that you'd like to 
comment on that I may have missed. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: You covered the waterfront. 

HUME: I've occasionally asked that of people and had 

them then say that's the only truly relevant thing that has been 
said, because I've not been smart enough to ask the right questions. 

So that was a very good interview indeed. If you can 
stay with us just for a second. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Sure. This will go with it? 

MAN: How long is each piece going to run, do you think? 

HUME: I don't really know, but we'll have more than the 

ordinary minute,' and a half. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: What -- you know, what 1 find 
interesting is your perception about a -- you described it as a clamor 
And I look at Herb Hetu's press clips, and the clamor still seems to 
be in the other direction. 

MAN: Editorial clamor. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: The editorial clamor. And I 
just wonder how representat i ve the press is of the people. 

HUME: Well, I came in -- part of my perception stems from 

being out on the road with George Bush for two months and noting the 
response to his calls for strengthening the CIA. And he's not ta I k- 
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ing about more accountability. Which is not to say that George Bush 
is an opponent of accountability. What I mean by that is that what 
he -- the direction of his remarks is clearly toward making the 
CIA, the agency more at I iberty to do what it feels it must and 
maybe to have fewer reports about it. And boy, I mean that never 
fails to get applause. That's clearly a -- and certainly -- 
Terry, you haven't.... 

[.Off-mike comments.] 

It certainly is a different set of circumstances than 
you faced four or five years ago, I mean to the extent George Bush 
h a s n ' t wo n this race for the n om ination, but he hasn't done, so badly 
c om pared to so me pretty formidable competitors that he had. And if 
hasn't hurt him at all that he spent a year here and is thought to 
have done well here. And that's something that he cites with tre- 
mendous pride. And a few years ago, that would have been probably 
a matter that would have caused him trouble politically. 

So something has happened politically. Clearly something 
has happened. Now you make the point that it's become clear on 
Capitol Hi I l that you al I are more accountable and a more respon- 
sible agency. And I don't doubt that that's so, and I don't doubt 
that that perception exists on Capitol Hill. But really there's 
a broader climate than that in this world. 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: Well, you know, I did indicate 
on tape that the world situation, I think, has had an effect. But 
there's also something that I'm not in a position to talk about, 
but you are, and that's the more conservative mood in this country 
that's illustrated by the Reagan campaign, and I think everybody 
generally acknowledges it. I think it probably has some bearing 
on it. It's hard to measure. 

HUME: Yeah, I think it's fair to suggest that the public 

would think that, "Boy, that CIA, they might have been some rough- 
necks in the old days, but they would have fixed the Ayatollah's 
wagon." 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR CARLUCCI: That's a simplistic approach. 

HUME: Oh, no doubt. But I think that's probably — 
they would like some way they could settle the ash (?) of the 
ayatollahs of the world. 

[End of record i ng .] 
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By Tod Ssmie 


Room S-407 on the Senate side of the •' 

Capitol has more than its share of pro- ( H-sSvyCS 
tectlve electronic devices inside and 
armed guards outside. It is designed to f Lsif/jS 
keep i ts secrets . 

On Wednesday, Jan. 9, during the : 
(Congressional Christmas recess, a **&£&** 
small group of Senators was summoned 
back to Washington to meet in S-407, the ffo g sy 
most "secure” room in all of Congress, 
with high officials of the Central Intelli- iiS 

gence Agency.. The agenda : a presents- '"•* 

l ion by the C.I.A. of its plans for covert, g gij3 
paramilitary operations in Afghani- jd§|*7 
stan. 




Mil. 


||W>| m? 

I ... \ j A ' . 

•wSw*f*sii3r - Sm» ■ iSsi •. iiist " T ' ■ . iiS 


The Senators included Birch Bayh of 
Indiana, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence; Barry Goldwa- 
-- ter of Arizona, vice chairman, and Jo- 
seph R. Biden Jr. of Delaware — plus 
the committee staff director, William 
G. Miller, and the minority staff direc- 
tor, Ear] D. Eisenhower. The C.I.A. 
was represented by the IX'puty Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, Frank C. 
Carlucci, accompanied by John 
McMahon, Deputy Director for Opera- 
tions, the top man in clandestine opera- 
tions. 

What Mr. Carlucci spelled out at the 
session was a new covert aid program 
for the anti-Soviet Moslem guerrillas of 
Afghanistan. Since last November, as 
the Senators knew, the C.I.A. had been 
secretly providing the rebels with lim- 
ited assistance — field hospitals and 
communications equipment. But after 
the Soviet invasion of Dec. 27, the Car- 
ter Administration had decided to esca- 
late that aid program dramatically. 
The C.I.A. proposer! to provide the Af- 
. ghan rebels with Soviet-made AK-47 as- 
sault rifles from American stocks, 
TOW antitank weapons and SAM-7 sur- 
face-to-air missiles and launchers. 
(The SAM’s were for use against an an- 
ticipated spring offensive when the 
weather would permit .the Russians 
greater use of planes and helicopters; 
the offensive has since begun.) 

The Senators listened. They offered 
no major objections. The next day, Mr. 
Carlucci advised the White House of the 
results of the session, and President 
Carter signed a Presidential Decision 
(known as a P.D.) setting the program 
in motion. 
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For all the secrecy and the high 
■- stakes international gamble involved, 
that progression from Room S-407 to 
the signing of the P.D. was fairly rou- 
tine. It was a standard example of Con- 
gressional oversight of American intel- 
ligence work as it has developed in the 
last five years — a balancing of the 
C.I.A.’s national-security require- 
ments and the Congress’s desire to 
keep a hand in foreign-policy decisions 
and safeguard Americans’ individual 
rights. According to sources in both 
camps, the agency has been informing 
the appropriate Congressional commit- 
tees of its plans, and the committees 
have, apparently with few exceptions, 
gone along. 

Today, however, that relationship is 
undergoing dramatic change. The 
C.I.A. and other intelligence agencies 
are openly and successfully seeking 
greater independence of Congressional 
oversight and of a variety of other re- 
straints, as well. According to its crit- 
ics, the “unleashing” of the C.I.A. is 
well under way. 

S3 A bill that would deprive the Con- 
gressional intelligence committees of 
the right to review all C.I.A. covert 
operations has been approved by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. It is 
likely that some such legislation will be 
passed by Congress this year. 

. £3 A measure, once encouraged by the 
| Carter Administration, which would for 
| the first time have defined the powers 
of the intelligence agencies, is given lit- 
tle chance in Congress this year. 

E3 A bill to amend the Freedom of In- 
formation Act to protect the agency’s 
secrets is expected to pass the Senate. 

a Supreme Court ruling. 


doing the shouting. In the wake of the 
Vietnam War, Congress took a long, 
hard look at the freewheeling ways of 
the C.I.A. The first concrete result was 
the Hughes-Ryan Amendment to the 
Foreign Aid Authorization Act of 1974. 
According to this measure, no funds 
could be spent on a covert intelligence 
operation unless it was reported in a 
“timely fashion” to the appropriate 
committees in Congress. Public reports 
of secret, widespread and illegal C.I.A. 
moves against political dissenters in 
the United States (code-named Opera- 
tion CHAOS) ledtothehasty creation of 
the Select Committee to Study Govern- 
mental Operations With Respect to In- 
i' telligence Activities, with Senator 
j Frank Church of Idaho as chairman. 

1 Along the way, the committee 
, learned in detail of C.I.A. plans to as- 
sassinate Cuba’s Fidel Castro and the 
Congo’s Patrice Lumumba, and of the 
agency’s crucial role in establishing a 
climate in which Chile’s President Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens, a democrati- 
cally elected Marxist, could in 1973 be ' 
overthrown by the Chilean military. 
The committee also discovered that the 
agency had been conducting mind-con- 
trol experiments, feeding LSD and 
other drugs to unwitting subjects; co- 
vertly passing money to foreign politi- 
' cal parties to affect the outcome of elec- 
tions, and recruiting American journal- 
joists, clergymen and academics for se- 
001300pdi^5:intelligenceworX. 

Congress demanded a curtailment of 
the C.I.A.’s ability^ in effect, to make 
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"Y " By George Gardner Jr.' ' ’ ' - 

Waatiiuaion. Pose Staff Writer . . 

The Justice Department has voiced 
its opposition to. the CIA’s effort to 
win a broad-scale exemption from the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

In a speech here- Thursday, Associ- 
ate Attorney General John. H. Shene- 
field called the proposal “vastly over- 
broad and . . in stark contrast 'o 
the spirit and- philosophy of the act.” 

He said the Justice Department will 
propose “much narrower” relief for 
the CIA as part of a comprehensive 
effort to streamline the act and over- 
come the complaints of various ‘gov- 
ernment agencies since Congress put 
teeth into the law in-1974. 

The CIA has asked for a virtually 
blanket exemption for its operational 
and technical files on the grounds 
that tire freedom of information law, 
has “perhaps unfairly” become “a fo- 
.eal point for the often-heard allega- 
tion that -the CIA cannot keep a 
secret.” if . 

‘ The debate so far has been largely 
confined 'to" the Senate and House lit-' 
telligence committees. Both are con- 
-sidering=-the CI.-V"proposaV-;as part‘;o.B' 
overall charter legislation 'for the Li-.S. 
intelligeifee. .community.. .Yesterday,, 
however; another- and potentially lc-ss-.- 
sympathetic House committee said it 
intends to make its jurisdiction over 
‘■'the FOIA issue with additional hear- 
ings of its own next month. 

Rep. Richardson- Preyer (D-N.C.V 
chairman of the House Government In- 
formation subcommittee,., said he 
plans to call public witnesses and. 
spokesmen from the Defense Depart- 
ment. An aide noted that the Penta- -- 
gon receives more freedom of infor- 
mation requests than any other govern-' 
ment agency and has one of the best 
records of compliance with the law. . 

; Preyer’s subcommittee, which has - 
jurisdiction over the freedom of infor- 
mation law. has' been receiving a 
mounting number of objections to the 
‘ CIA proposal front historians, journal- 
ists and others, aides said. YVSY - 


In a letter to Preyer and other in- 
terested committee chairmen earlier 
this week, more than 150 organiza- 
tions and individuals charged that the 
CIA bill would “represent a radical 
change in government policy and 
would severely limit the disclosure of 
information to the public.”... . 

The signers' included' Common 
Cause, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Association of American 
Publishers, the National Women’s. Po- 
litical Caucus, the U. S.- Catholic Mis- 
sion Council and the Organization of 
‘American Historians. They said the 
CIA's files constitute “an invaluable 
i;esource for historians, political scien- '"' 
lists and others” because of the major 
role the agency has played in U. S. 
foreign. -.relations since the end of 
World War It Y 

In his talk, delivered to the -Federal 
Bar Association’s Government Infor- 
mation and Privacy Committee, 
Shenefield said ‘-the Justice Depart- 
ment proposals, which have been un- 
der study for more than a year, would ' 
be sent to the White House shortly. ' | 
Shenefield said he was convinced of | 

the necessity to proteet confidential 
•intelligence information and confident 
tial intelligence sources and methods 
from disclosure, but “we are not per- 
suaded by arguments for sweeping 
file exemptions that would have virtu- 
ally exempted intelligence agencies 
from the act." . . . . 

Under the CIA bill, the agency’s op- 
erational and technical files would be 
immune from disclosure, except to 
Americans seeking records about 
themselves.' The CIA' could reject 
other requests without even searching 
its files. ■ Y^Y'YY'Y " .' - 

'Shenefield did not spell-.'put'' the 
“much narrower document ' exemp- 
tion” the Justice Department is draft- 
ing, but he said it would correct the 
“perception” problem the CIA said it 
has encountered in dealing' with for- 
eign agents and other sources. 

; .Testifying on the issue last month, 
'CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlueci 
acknowledged that .“under the current 
Freedom of Information Act, nation^ 
-security exemptions do exist to' pr<£ 
tect-the most vital intelligence infer-’ 


mation. The key ; pointy however, is 
-that those-sourees upon whom we d e* 
Jpend for that- information have an -'em 
tirely different perception.’kJJfe- W-rY"' 
fivPreyep'.said^ he wilt. introduce 1 ", the 
•CIA proposal •-Monday-" as a -separate 
* bill to get it squarely before-his sub- 
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By Nat Hentoff C.&'-i 


The citizens of Chile clearly were too 
irresponsible to be left free. Why, Salvador 
Allende was about to come to power as the 
result of a democratic election. God knows 
the CIA had tried terribly hard to save 
these people from themselves. The Agency 
had secretly funded— with your tax dollars 
—huge propaganda campaigns in Chilean 
newspapers. It had paid workers to stay 
out on strike to further “destabilize” the 
situation, and it had spread bountiful 
anti-Allende bribes around. Nonetheless, 
the natives had insisted on making up 
their .own minds. ;v . • • 

- And so, on September 15, 1970, CIA 
Director Richard Helms attended a 
ing with President Richard Nixon, At- 
torney General. John Mitchell, and Na- 
tional Security Advisor Henry Kissinger. 
The sole item on the agenda was “Track 
II” — the mounting of a military coup in 
Chile. (Not Afghanistan. Chile.) When he 
left. Helms quickly wrote down the es- : 
sence of the Star Chamber resolution: 

1 in 10 chances perhaps, but saue. 
Chile! ■ -T ; :V : ' ; SvL 

worth spending ! ■ ' ' ' ■ ' 

not. concerned risks involved - 

no involvement of embassy 
, • 810,000,000. available, more if 
•'•t /necessary d •• • 'A 

■A full-time job— best men we have- ' 

■"' ■game plan. 

‘.make the economy scream : A* i 

48 hours for plan of action. • . 

It didn’t work then. Three years later, 
.it did. Largely because of the CIA, Ameri- 
can .banks, and multinational corpo- 
rations, Allende was killed, and the child- 
ishly free-thinking citizens of Chile were 
placed under the protectorate of a dic- 
tatorship. Many had to be murdered .be- 


cause of their incurable addiction to liber- 
ty, but what the hell, Chile had been;] 
saved. 1 , . j ■ ■ A : 

This Helms document — both the hand- 
written original and a typewritten copy — 
can- be found in the recently - published| 
DOCUMENTS:A shocking collection ok 
memoranda, letters, and telexes from the | 
secret files of the American intelligence] 
community . Christy Macy. and- Susan 
Kaplan assembled and . annotated the 
documents, and the publisher of this ia- 
•valuable outsize paperback is Penguin..^ 
The book could not have been pub- 
lished without the Freedom of Information 
’Act which, as Macy and Kaplan say, “is 
responsible for much of what we now know 
about the clandestine world of .the na- 
tional security apparatus.” ■ 

Also in Documents is a draft of the. 
anonymous (actually, FBI) letter. to 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in 1964 urging 
that he commit suicide to forfend the 
release of tapes made from bugs planted 
by the FBI. in his hotel rooms: “There is 
but one way ouTrfor ypu. You better take 
it before your filthy, abnormal fraudulent; 
self is bared to the nation." '' ;‘A| 

That’s an FBI document, but the CIA 
also spied on King. Not only overseas, but 
here. As George Lardner, Jr., has pointed 
out in the Washington Post, not a trace of | 
the CIA’s surveillance of King appeared 
“in the extensive congressional or ex- 
ecutive branch investigations of the agen- 
cy conducted in "recent years.”. But," when 
Harold Weisberg, a writer from Frederick, 
Maryland, filed a Freedom of Information 
Act lawsuit to get the CIA documents on 
King, they finally made their way— much 
to -the discomfiture of the . Agency— into 
the light.. . ... A . .-.-r/f A'.-'.;". 

i ,. There is a long list of crucially instruc- 
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CIA Director SUnsfield Turner: 
Only the Shadow knows. 


tive hooks that could not have been writ- 
ten without the FOIA. One is William 
Shawcross’s Sideshow. Another is John 
Marks’s The Search for the ‘Manchurian 
Candidate’: The CIA and Mind Control, 
just reissued in a McGraw-Hill paperback. 
In. 1975, Marks noticed two sentences in 
the Rockefeller Commission report on the 
CIA. They had to do with a “CIA program 
to study possible means -for controlling 
human behavior” and said that some of 
the studies had “explored the effects of 
radiation, electric-shock, psychology, psy- 
'chiatry, . sociology, arid harassment sub- 
stances.”:'.;" -. A ... : -A. 
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By George Lardnet dr. - 

; ... .Washington Port Stall Writer 

T^ie" strange case of Philip Agee has- 
become one of , the:, "Central /Intelli- 
geiiae- Agency's prime exhibits in: its 
campaign against! the JFrebdora! of. Ip- i 
formation- Act- • 

A former Cl A/offieer who resigned; 
from'.th^ agency^ln' 1968, Agee, 45, * 
now is oiie of its most outspoken ene- 
mies:' Since he resigned, he has made; 
a careeVdf exposing the names of CIA. 
persomfel and -attacking the agency’s; 1 
methods'; He also is entitlecl?like any-' 
one- elfeji' to ask for , CIA documents 

undetFt&e Freedom of Information 
■ it-- ■ - A- . ••&. 

•Jlhiisi frankly'' disgraceful that we- 
' are Aecjtiired to assist him: in his en-.i 
cIeayprs,’-",'ClA Deputy Director Frank/, 
Carliicd' told a House subcommittee.: 
recefotlp-jn pleading for a change in* 

the legislation. > * .*• A " : ;■ 

i ’/hloijlfieation of the Freedom of In-,: 

• fornfaiiori Act makes sense/’ Sen. Mai-* 
cohJwfWallQP (R-Wyo.) ..asserted in co- ‘, 
spooring a CIA- bill that would-put - 
mbps 'pi ; the agency’s operational' and: 
technical records 'beyond the reach of? 
th<£law,l ! - • -^..v > , ; A., 

“Congress,”' Wallop. declared, 
-"Never intended that the 'American 
taxpayers should pay to provide 


Philip Agee with four full-tim^-re^ 
search assistants within the-ClA,soUto 
that. is', exactly-. what happened ; under* 
the law in- 1978/H A 1 /' 

The Implication: is / that .^such : j re-; 
; quests-no longer would' he -'permitted ; 
if. Congress: would 'give the CIA' the, . 
extraordinary exemption it; is seeking. j 
But the. hill would do nothing of the" 
- sort. Instead, it would block freedom; 
‘ of -information-, requests from newspa- ' 
.;pers, historians, civil libertarians- 
-and .just -about- everyone and anyone , 
: except .individuals such . as .Philip. 
Agee.---- 

i. Under trie'ClA proposal, the agen- " 
; cy’s . operational and technical files 
> would- be immune from'disclosure^ex-| 
t, cept to- Americans seeking ^records; 
.'..about themselves. The CIAstill yvould/ 
; have to entertain those requestsr-And; 
' that is all that Agee, an American oitT-.; 
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“We do not seek a total exemption.”. 
Carlueci said in his House testimony.- 
He said the CIA had constructed “our 
amendment in such a manner as to > 
keep, all, qf our files accessible to 
American citizens and permanent resi- 
- dent aliens'requesting information on 
■‘themselves, 'subject to existing FO.IA- 
exemptions." •• 

‘ So far, Agee has gotten very little. 
On Nov. 9, 1977, he asked The; CIA, 

bmongtother • agencies, ‘-for copies of 
■. “all files and- records; , /A / that per- 
tained- to, referred to,'Or in.any way re- 
lated to himself.” -Dastt/November,' 
more than two years later, ; 5 he filed 
suit' in -Federal court; here, under the ; 
; Freedbmof Thformation/Act, ' saying 
that he had yet to get a. single piece of 
..paper from the CIA beyond a letter 

acknowledging receipt of his request. 

. Now^accordihg , to s court records; 
Agee wants of-drop the lawsuit. : From ,. 

■ its rhetoric ph. .the issue, it; appears ;' 
that the CIA would be only too happy 
to accommodate him,- But the govern- 
ment is expected to try to keep the 
case alive in- order, to press. .a counter- 
claim it filed against Agee last month 
for- his anti-CIA -writings.. ,, AjArU £ - 

CIA officials refused to discuss ■ 
Agee’s suit, hut according to 'the agen-/ 
cy’s annual report to Congress last 

year, the CIA had “already expended 
four man-years” — the . equivalent of - ■ 
.four men working a year — on Agree’s j 
reqhestarid might. spend as much as" 
“nine man years of labor”, by the time:- 
it was finished. *' . , j;:» 

-'A ■ “Thus,”' /CIA- Deputy 1 Director for-? 
. Administration Dori I. Wortman re-:' 
ported on April 2, 1979, “The reques- 
ter [Agee] is not only succeeding in 

tying up the time of agency- experts,; 
but,. in addition, can. be .expected to ; 

‘ use whatever information -; is ulti-; 

■ mateiy released in his efforts to di5»5 

credit the/agency and. ‘destroy, its, operr 
ations.’’. - - , . <-* 

'iy: The suggestion . that 'toe.ff eedoih.pf 
. information law, enables ’Agee/to pry 1 ;- 
j damaging-secrets' from the 01 A willy-, 

• nilly' isT'not supported by' the' record.; 
? Tire law already allows? the-; CIA to., 
ivvithhold ^documents.; that /would disw 
close sdurces’and methods, or^eridah-t 
; .-ger national security.;; And 'GIA-^Dep- 
u.uty. Director Carlucbi assorted /last.: 
i-year/'.in^f'aV letter], tdS the /Office *^of 
; iMangemeht ahdfBudget, ItHat tha In-: 


In addition, Agee, who currently 
lives in West Germany, is the subject, 
of “an intensive counterintelligence 
investigation,” court records show. The 
Freedom of Information Act permits 
withholding investigatory records on 
various grounds, , : .; 

Accoring to one of Agee’s lawyers, 
Melvin Wulf of New York, the CIA 
has given them nothing beyond a two- 
inch-thick personnel ; file that was 
turned over two weeks, ago.' ' ' 

“They told us at a status conference 
[on the lawsuit] that that .... was' 
about 10 percent of what they had— 
which means they might he coming up I 
with about 20 inches of documents,” 
Wulf recalls. . “That doesn’t sound 
like nine man-years to me. . . . They've 
been working the Agee angle in order 
,'to. destroy the Freedom of Informa- 
tion-Act,”, .. 

Justice, .Department lawyers who 
are defending the CIA and other 
agencies”in the 'Agee case filed a 
counterclaim against him Feb. 5 in an 
effort to confiscate the profits of two 
controversial books he helped ' write 
jjhnt exposed the names of CIA agents 
.-“to Western Europe and Africa. /" 

'? Encouraged by a Supreme Court de- 
cision expanding the CIA’s censorship 
; powers, government attorneys also 
are seeking an injunction that would 
-require Agee to submit all his future] 
writings- to the CIA for review. .- 

The' government says it needs the 
•freedom of information suit as a. vehi- 
cle to make its case. ’ - y- ; . ...„ 

‘‘Plaintiff [AgeeT'has resided abbacf 
since the late.' 1960s and he has' not . 
been subject to the jurisdiction of any 
United States court,” the Justice. De- 
partment said in a memo filed with, 
:U.S. District Court Judge Gerhard A.;. 
Gesell, “Now,-,, through .- his 1 own ac-S: 
tions, this court has jurisdiction over 
■ the. plaintiff. .Thus, for-the first time-' 
m nearly 11 years, the United States 
may assert claims against Philip Agee, 

The American Civihlibeirtiei Upioa’' 
has joined in- the- litigation, ’arguing 
that. Agee has the right to drop ‘his 
own lawsuit A hearing has been set" 
for March 27. '“v. r 

’ The outcome' is' uncertain./ but it is:, 
clear that the government is more in- 
terested in , keeping Agee’s widely, de-' 
plored- . Freedom ofi Information Act 
request alive than Agee i 3 . The CIA' 
has found it useful in more ways than 


trie law “is- more open fhan]not’ot 
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5 estifying February 20 before the House Subcom- 
mittee; on Information and Individual Rights, 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence Frank 
Carlucci repeated the Agency’s oft-stated plea to 
be largely exempted from the Freedom of Information Act 
(F.O.I.A.j. Admitting, as he has in the past, that sufficient 
“national security exemptions do exist” in the F.O.I.A. to 
protect vital secrets, and that the act itself had not caused 
leaks. Carlucci nonetheless argued that would-be spies, in- 
formers and accomplices “have an entirely different percep- j 
tibia.” They refuse to sell us information because the act has 
assumed “a larger-than-life role as a symbol”, of the Agen->* 
cy’s inability to keep secrets. Although Carlucci insisted that' 
■This perception was not correct, he nevertheless wanted the 
Agency freed from the act’s disclosure provisions because, 
as he explained, “It is unimportant whether they are right orH 


not / ivin our business perception is reality: 

"’ Setting aside our questions about the value, ethics and 
corruptive quality of the C.I.A.’s intelligence-by-bribery 
policies;- we find Carlucci’s argument. intriguing^By the 1 


same logicj how long will it be before some creative prose- 
cutor takes vip the cry to repeal the Fourth Amendment on 
the ground that, though' it may not actually cause : criminals 
to go free, some policemen and crooks think it does? And if. ; 
a marginally more efficient C.I.A. justifies removing it from 
public accountability,' then why would not marginally safer 
•streets justify removing such inefficient prohibitions as 
those against unreasonable searches and seizures? -H J - 
• ^ Carlucci also testified that the F.O.I.A. \yas no longer 
needed as an oversight device because Congress now has its 
own oversight committees, and he affirmed that those com- 
mittees were being supplied with “whatever information 
they need” to prevent abuses. The very next day, ; however, 
C.I.A. Director Stansfield Turner informed a Senate intelli- 


gence committee that sensitive information had' been and 
would continue to be withheld from the committees, despite 
his assurances to the contrary in his confirmation hearings. 
The Senate, to its credit, does seem to be concerned about 
this deception, but Turner’s revelation should serve as a 
timely reminder that in the past Congress has done more 
overlooking than overseeing. The Freedom of Information 
Act provides an independent check; no wonder the. intelli- 
gence agencies and their friends want to get rid of it.-. 

Is/. Carlucci’s testimony was also revealing in other respects. 
Given his confession that the C.I.A. depends on sources 
/ who are unable to recognize the difference between symbol 
and reality and the ^Agency’s inability to explain the dif- 
ference.to themj-itis not surprising that the quality of the in- 
telligence it provides has been so disappointing. How can an 
agency that cannot abide the public accountability our sys- 
tem requires and that cannot explain that system. tbits own 
accomplices represent our interests abroad? -l ';' ■ 
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Intelligence officials say Carter, in an 
'effort to boost CIA morale, is likely 
to stick within the agency for a suc- 
cessor to Adm. Stan s field lurnei. if 
the present director leaves. Reported 
on the inside track: Frank Carlucci, 
the current No.2 man. 

• ■ ★ ★ ★ 

Asian intelligence sources report that 
sizable quantities of Soviet-supplied 
chemical-warfare material, including 
poison gas, have been put in place 
along Vietnam’s tense border with 
China for use in case of another war. 
Refugees from Laos, in fact, say the 
Vietnamese already have used poison 
gas against tribal insurgents there. . 

★ ★ * | 

The White House is getting this ' 
word from top CIA officials about 
leaks of agency secrets: Look to the 
State Department, not just the CIA it- j 
self or Congress, for the source. 
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0\/ James Coates 
and John Maclean 

Chita™ Trihon” Pr;« Serv'd* 

| W ASHINGTON— The United States’ in- 
'teliicence community has seized on a 
; chanced national- mood to press .ivom 
'the removal of restrictions on their 

aaencies. ■ • , , 

Moving on several fronts, under lead- 
ers of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
administration officials are seeking to 
ease demands on disclose of agency 
files under the Freedom of Information; 
Act and to decrease requirements of 
informing Congress of covert schemes in 
advance. The restrictions were imposed 
in the 1970s after agency abuses of civil 
rights were brought to light. 

Perhaps most importantly, the agen- 
cies have won support for the idea that 
new charters should be. written for the 
Federal, Bureau of Investigation and the 
CIA in a fashion to increase their pow- 
ers in -'some areas while restricting their: 
methods in others. ' | 

The' moves are in 'sharp contrast to 
the past when, for example, then-CIAl 
Director William Colby sat meekly at a 
hearing table while former Rep. Bella 
Abzug ID.. N.Y.] ridiculed him for hav- 
ing her mail opened. 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICIALS, obvi- 
ously pleased, contrast Colby’s humilia- 
tion to the forceful — some have said 
arrogant — presentations recently made 
by. CIA Director Stansfield Turner on 
Capitol HitEA - 

At a.: session of the Senate Intelligence 
■ Committee;- Turner stunned Sen.' Steven- 
son [D., 111.] by disclosing that he has 
broken- a promise to advise the intelli- 
gence panel in advance of all covert 
CIA activities. . V' ■ : 

Turner insisted 1 that when he said un- 
der oath in 1977 that he .would have “no 
difficulty” , in reporting all covert plans 
to Stevenson, he only meant he would 
“try”' to pass on data. Besides,- Turner 
told Stevenson’s Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, there is no law forc- 
ing him to inform that committee. ' 
Later, Turner aides disclosed one sto- 
ry that the CIA had. withheld from the 
Senate — the agency’s knowledge that 
the Canadian diplomatic mission to Teh- 
ran was hiding six American embassy j 
\ workers. v A.- - • 


> • I 

WITHIN THE so-called intelligence ! 

community, recent events in Tran and j 
Afghanistan are credited with winning ; 
support, rather than condemnation, for j 
r the various spy agencies after nearly a 
* decade of concern over civil liberties, 
domestic spying against U.S. citizens, 
and' even efforts to kill U.S. dissenters. . 

A newsletter circulated among the in- 
telligence and defense communities re- 
cently summed up the new climate by 
saying: “Out of the gathering clouds of 
the Iranian and Afghanistan crises there 
may. be a silver lining. . ’ 

Because of the lack of good in- 
formation about Iran [before the Shah's j 
downfall and since] there is growing 
sentiment on Capitol Hill to revamp the 
lav/s' governing the intelligence agencies 
in such a way as to restore a clandestine 
capability.” j 

The letter was endorsed by several ! 
hardliners, including Adm. William 
Moorer, former chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Many hardliners argue that clandestine 
operations are limited severely by the 
1974 Hughes-Ryan' Amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act, which requires 
the House and Senate Foreign Affairs 
committees be informed of plans for 
covert operations. t • 

SPEAKING ABOUT Hughes-Ryan and 
th.e Freedom of Information Act ; at a 
'recent House hearing, . Frank' Carlucci, 
deputy CIA,director, said that.numerous 
foreign intelligence networks have re- 
fused : flatly to work with the CIA or. 
other U.S. intelligence operations be- 
cause they fear leaks on Capitol HU. 

Just as Turner had surprised the Sen- 
ate, committee with his strong position; 
Carlucci startled the House Government 
-Operations Committee when he argued 
that he personally believes the CIA can 
guarantee that no information will leak. 
But foreign spies just uon’t believe that, 
Carlucci argued. , V ■ J 

“Foreign agents — some very.- impor- 
tant— have either prefused to accept or 
have terminated a relationship on the 
grounds that, In'tMr minds— and it is 
■ unimportant whether they are right or 
not— but in their minds the CIA is no 
longer able to absolutely guarantee that 
the information which they provide the - 
U.S. government is sacrosanct - 


Following Carlucci and Turner, FBI j 
Director William Webster and Bob In- j 
man, director of the super-secret Na- j 
tional Security Agency, along with rep- ! 
resentatives of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency made congressional appearances 
. to argue that their agencies need some j 
of the same relief from past reforms.. . , 
At the White- House, an official told i 
reporters that President Carter endorses | 
“relief across the board” for intelli- : 


gence officers who have complained 
about the Freedom of Information Act. 

. That prompted Sen. Daniel P. Moyni- 
han [D., N.Y.j to- wonder aloud. about 
the changes in national mood. . 

Moynihan said that in the fall of 1978 
Vice ' President Mondale, who led the 
drive for CIA reforibs as a senator,' dis- 
played a change of' heart at a meeting 
with lawyers for the CIA, National Secu- 
rity Agency, defense intelligence, and 
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i In Its. HawkisENew Mood 
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^O^hejsmiie on the'face ofAdm: StansfieldTuriier; told 
i ^during .Preside'nt...Cartef’s"Jan.! 23 .State,- of the .Union 


«spe^i^eieleyidqh r camefasipci^ed.p.Qipie'<^’<%ector 
{Jt^aTs,l^l:e^’cM€^ti^^paH.abdut;remy!ng.7‘ujiwar-! 
Tanked restrain ts’ton-theihfe^ N': x 


T'eadj.once again to unleash 1 the! CIArlh.thafbrief moment, 
'one'cq’uld’easily visualize the agencyri’sing from the ashes 
! of intelligence reform. : '■'. " v ; v ■ 
'-•'•' The' CIA’s timing is- flawlesSrlh the present hawkish at-' 
.mosphere in -Washington, intelligence reform has become 
-almost a 'dirty word, an X-rated idea- whose time has come 
Lmnd-probably gone.'Tha’nks to (ho Ayatollah- Ruhollah 
■Khomeini;’ the Soviet takeover in Afghanistan and Carter’s 
ihard-lin^ foreign policy,: the- emphasis now is on streng- 
thening the CIA’s powers and punishing its critics with jail 
^sentences and fines. ' .ssssv-i • L. -r ; 

? .Alt.butforgottenare theabuses that wererevealed-by a 
Senate investigation in a much different' atmosphere' five 
:y ears;- ago,, when a committee- -headed- : ;.by:',Sen.>; Frank 
.Churchy! D-Ida.) disclosed how the-. CIA- had" tested, drugs 
-oiv.unsuspecting '-American -citizens i (oneroT whomi;; Dr. 
IFrank- Olson, committed suicide); how- it opened first-class 
imail. -Id; violation of federal -law,, spied on the anti-Vietnam 
?Warim6vement in Operation .CHAOS;.and hired; two ;Mafi- 
.psh’Hohnny Rosselli and Sam - Giancana-rboth .of "whom 
Lave since met violent deathsLto.Ary-jiiohinurder'.iFidel 
iCastro.-The list of CIA horrors was much . longer, '.of, course.-; 


Whilg Outlawing. CIA; assassinations v the,b.ilI'wp’uld lopsen 
'prcjcedlires.for covert operations; ’give 'the;;agenc]/ia;'free 
Ifarid : teKTise the- pf^^dCTgj^dai^deriiii^a^^e^'jand 
all, hut exempt th e CM^ra'complying' with" ,ther Freedom 
^frlftforaadohriActf.^^ 4 ^ : -;y .' 

• - • - — r * - ' — T ‘ iJW S ■■“ 


in the walte of the diuf^'comnitteeiinyeis 
if|a0^n£there;wasllMh^dCTablfrpres^ure';t£r,'£®^rtt'5|- 
( CIAC,the .'FBI‘ and' the. /other.; ihtelligence'i.’agencies/ Two- 
^eamAgo; ' the Senatd mtefligenceteommittee,..the"succes- 
'sof tirthe Church panehhammerednut its first ‘charter, at-, 
tempting to . define, in’ law what the -agencies ’could and 
’could hot do. The biII,’ : S 252h, 'set off a great howr among 
thmagencies and their conservative: supporters oh ^ Capitol 
■HidhToo' restrictive, they said.’^p - ■ 
^The staff of the' Seriate “committee' diligeritiy ; ‘went "back 
'to 'the drawing board.’ Ati endless, series ofnieetings ensued ; 
hetw'ehir’ the- committee staff 'and ’represenfatives'of the 1 
; Nahonm Security Councilfthe justice Departmeht : a‘nd‘the.' 
nhtelllgehce agencieS^Diitfeby littleTthe provisforis'bf the! 
refdrirf bill were whittled;away.-3iS'ii.Ag-^ ■ -1 

V^^ifi^meantoehtH^.'^linal-TefdframSistS'.died'a&thei 
end of .1978. It was; not ; rejntf educed- last year: The new,! 
^iha'der -versiomof the'ch'arter that made -its appearance’ on’ 
‘‘FeKt&iwas sunDosed'to have-been’iinvefled 'hv' thei Whiti^ 


TprelgnipoIicyAbrises^mtervened— first-^the sskirrnisMng! 


jD-Ih-thewake of .these events, Adm.-.Turner and his depu-' 
;ty atthe CIA, Frank C/Carlucci,: saw; the bole .m.-tlie line, 
rands-plunged through.T-Not. only ..mighteitebe -possible to] 
yayoidymy reform, hut in the crisis atmosphere, the agency 


ijarThe-President’s speech had^barely ended wheh Sen: -Da-;! 
hiel P.FMoynihan"(D-N'.YO; r broke''ranl(s-'-v/ith :: -Es'’col-'] 


part of his bill would repeal jhe Hughes : Ryan amendment! 
and, free the CIA to conduct, more covert operations with-- 
out telling Congress in advance. The second part would 
virtually ‘exempt the agency from the Freedom of Infor- 
mation-Act, and the third- is a mini-Official Secrets Act 
that would punish government officials and— until MoynD 
han later’ modified his position— the press and other citi- 
zens who talked or wrote about, the agency., if "identities” 
were revealed -• -- vT, v - ,: . 

- Moyniban’s ploy was .not. designed tq.endear him' to Sen. 
Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, or. to Sen. Walter D. Huddleston- 
(D-Ky.), who heads' : ’the-. subcommittee that has been'j 
.trying to salvage a CIA charter bill.' teh-hHv; 1 , v ..> yy.-i 

la varying form, all three' of- the, features'of thebare--! 
bones - Moynihan bilLare- con tained : -in-;the‘ Garter-backed'] 
CIA charter, package: The danger, howeverfis that Con^.J 
■gress in aa election year-t-’and amid the relentless beating ; 
of war drums— will choose to pass only the three pro-CLA i 
parts of the package and abandon all or most of the curbs!, 
on the agency, •' 

L.There : is. broad support, in Congress' for ‘repeal of .The": 
Hughes-Ryan amendment, which has required the CIA to- 
report covert operations to as many as eight congressional j 
committees;’.; I L:>" > A v ‘-v^fisfasP -' : -<’->’Av2 
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mt PORTUGAL MOVES RIGHT 





STEPHEN TALBOT 
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■ -Ar.Vfi'- . ’• ; • ■"■.Lisbon 

’si or the 5 - visitor to Portugal in 1980 it may seem 
1 hopelessly remote, but there was a time, less than 
six years- ago,- when the ar-med forces were more 


popular than the favorite national soccer team, 
when the sight of a soldier in the streets of Lisbon warmed 
‘the heart of even the most committed- pacifist. In April 19/4 
Portugal had an antiwar army — an army so bruised and bat- 
tered from mdreAhan ten years of colonial warfare in - Today’s army in Portugal is aTar cry from the anti 
• Africa, so fed up; that its draftees and junior officers -rose '--'focSc r«t« m! »i; n n«t nf A»r?i os r.™* ?. 


closer economic liTres'whh the Third World. The ruling 
Democratic Alliance has already refused to allow Maria de 
Lourdes Pin tasilgo, a former “caretaker” Prime Minister, to 
return to her post as Portugal’s representative to UNESCO 
because the left-of-center independent is considered to be 
insufficiently pro-NATO. - .o'.'- . ■■ •- 

■ Sa Carneiro’s desire to undo hastily the radical reforms of 
the Portuguese revolution — nationalization of major indus- 
tries, support, for communal farming, defense of trade 
union rights — is tempered by the fact that the Portuguese 
Constitution, adopted in 1976, requires the Government to 
pursue a socialist program. The socialist-oriented Constitu- 
-' tion may be amended for the first time by the Government 
chosen in the elections 'that must be held next October. It 
>> is Sa Carneiro’s strategy to try to implement his conservative 
...program -: cautiously in - the -next:- eight months;:- win re- 
Welection and proceed to “de-radicalize” the Constitution. 
. i At the same time, Sa Carneiro and his allies in the old-line 
military establishment are moving to reduce the remaining 
influence of the Armed Forces Movement in political life. 


up against the obdurate generals and rigid Government offi- 
cials who refused to end the debilitating, draining conflicts. 

The “captains of April” led a popular military coup: a 
/revolt- that ended nearly fifty years of dictatorship under 
"Antonio de Oliveira Salazar and Marcello Caetano, led to 
the dismantling of the antiquated and brutal Portuguese em- 
pire in Africa and ushered in important economic reforms 
in Western Europe’s poorest and most underdeveloped na- 
tion. The symbol of the April 25 revolt was the red carna- 
'tiori, which soldiers placed in the barrels of their rifles. They 
called it “the revolution of flowers.” • - 

But in recent years the red carnation has withered and 
faded. Last December a coalition of conservative parties, 
the Dem.ocratrcAlliance, won a narrow, six-seat majority in 
,‘the 250-seat Chamber of Deputies, and the new right-wing 
-Prime Minister, Francisco de Sa Carneiro, has- just intro- 


Wriuced a program that would put the Portuguese revolution /'/"special:- amnesty law .passed last’ year. Ot 
Ljri reverse. An ambitious, temperamental lawyer from Por- ? C.vrhanaged. to continue in the military-under 


Ltugal’s conservative North, Sa Carneiro has proposed ac- 
T'celerating the return to private hands of land in- the Alentejo 
ip’red zone’A Seized by farm workers /and transformed into 
^agricultural cooperatives,' paying compensation to landlords 


-fascist, red-carnationed military rebels of April 25. Gone is 
The special feeling between the Portuguese people and men 
' in uniform. The left-wing junior officers. who- passed- out 
guns to workers in the “hot summer, of ’75” have long since 
been purged from the ranks as the country has moved to the 
right. The army is smaller, more disciplined, more tradi- 
tional. Once again it is closely integrated with NATO. And 
the new leaders of the Portuguese military — while not fas- 
cists — bear a closer resemblance to the generals who ran 
things before April ’74 than to the captains of the coup. 

- What has become of the soldiers of April? The enlisted 
:men were demobilized. Most of the officers of the Armed 
Forces Movement— an ideologically diverse group of some 
200 men— have been investigated, /arrested, tried irr secret 
■ - military courts, transferred to the reserves or booted out of 
v J , : the' military altogether. Some still? have charges against 
-;/;them, even though they were supposed to be covered by a - 

Others -wh or have 
the new- regime 

have been moved from command posts to desk jobs or have 
been passed over for promotion. v' • . c/.-rvT-v* • 

%One of Portugal’s bighest-rankingand most decorated of- 
ficers describes the repression of progressive military men as 


'and industrialists whose property was nationalized after the j/a ‘‘.witch hunt,” in which vague, Kafkaesque charges— of 
* 1974 revolution, stimulating foreign investment, revisingthe ^incompetence,”, say-vsuddenly appear in one’s filer.-The . 
L labor code to give employers more power over.their work- ^accusations are usually anonymous and are never made spe- 
-jers and setting tip private banks'and insurance companies ;.cific, and the accused is often denied an opportunity to clear 
•’tocompete with those nationalized by previous leftist gov- • v^hismame in public. Referring to the Inquisition, the officer, 
-f'emments (despite a provision in- the;.current Constitution ’ /.added. with bitterness. “Our legal system has 500 years of 
| specifically prohibiting their ^demat^klizatioii): .. r T experience -in this/sort of- repression.” Although he > still' 
fjg.Sa Carneiro has also outlined a foreign policy increasing ..tholds a.ielatively important position in the army, the officer 
^Portugal's role in NATO and the European Economic Com- ; L isaid Tie jhad ; been harassed constantly by the military.com-; 

tfte veteran.Armed Forces Movement 

'Trhent, /which - favored ’ nonalignmenC and 'development of ' V --^tnembers 1 interviewed, he was afraid to let his name be pub- 


SlishedA.That would mean an end-to his career, .or even jail. 
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- ■ By. Ronald Kessler 

Wtuhingefcon Post Ssaif Writer 

A 31,200 bottle of wine given to i 
Henry Kissinger, a $1 . 600 diamond 
and mother-of-pearl watch givenTo 
Clit director Stansfleld Turner ancT~ 
a $1,700 gold dagger given to Secre-; 
tary of State Cyrus Vance are-, 
among the gifts from foreign coun- 
tries sitting in .government vaults, 
because the General Services Ad- 
ministration so far has failed to sell' 
them as required by law,. - j 

The federal govern rite nt has~ 918’ 
such gifts; valued conservatively at 

more than $100,000. The gifts'* date 
back > to 1966, .when government 
, officials were first required to turn. . 
over presents they had received 
from-' foreign officials ’ or govem-5 
ments. . 

The law-allowed officials to ac* 
cept gifts if they are donated to 
museums or turned over to the gov- 
ernment to. be sold. If a gift does not 
go to a museum, GSA, the federal 
housekeeping agency, is supposed to 
handle its sale, once the secretary 
of state has- determined that . it . 

would not harm relations with other 
. countries. 

Since 1966, only seven gifts have 
i, been sold — for about $25,000. An- 
other 1,400, valued at about $452,000,. 
have been transferred to museums, 
according to GSA records. The gifts 
now in storage have been turned 
down by museums. ' . - - .-.'C 

. Gifts to presidents are covered by 
the same regulations. But some 
presidents have been able to keep 
their gift3 by displaying them in 


their libraries, considered to be GSA 
'storage areas. 

Most of the unsold gifts of watches, 
exotic furniture, elephant tusks, neck- 
laces, carpets and inlaid boxes are 
kept in a living-room-sized GSA vault 
on the first floor of the Forrestal 
Building on Independence Avenue 
SW. Four persons know the combina- 
tion. and the vault is Protected by 
alarm devices that detect 'movement 
inside. 

The seven items that have been sold 
went at public auction, advertised in 
the newspapers, in 1974, according to 
Stan M.. Duda who is in charge of" the 
■ program. 

GSA made $37.6 million for the U.S. ‘ 
Treasury in fiscal 1979 by selling such 
items as government typewriters, add- 
ing machines, cars and other surplus 
property,' 

Duda acknowledged that GSA has ' 
had the authority to- sell the items' 
since 1966, bu.t- he blamed the State 
Department tot . failing to take the ini- 
tiative. 

The law was revised in 1978, and 
Duda said, “We’re ii^ the process of 
preparing regulations. We’ll get rid 
of everything .eventually. There’s a 
lot of sensitivity about selling the 
items [because they are gifts.),” he said. 

A year ago, the State Department 
approved the sale of 37 items, he said.- 
Asked why GSA has not sold those 
gifts, Duda said, “We weren’t ready to 
do it ... It wasn’t practical.” 

“I don’t know when they will be 
sol'd,” he said. “They will be sold, • 
sometime in the near future. We don’t 
have a special staff for this.!’ . 

Duda said _ GSA may negotiate 


pr : ces with potential buyers or take ' 
competitive bids. The government of-., 

fir-inls who received the gifts ori.w- 
nally are allowed to buy them back at. ■ 
any time, he said. -. ■ 

Duda said the GSA’s estimates of- 
the value of items are generally made, 
without obtaining formal appraisals,;. 
He said the real values mav he much- 
higher because of recent dramatic in- 
creases in the prices of gold and other- 
precious materials. 

“The real prop! of the value will be ’ 
when we sell them,” he said. 

Among- ihe-gifts turned in by gov- ; 
ernment officials are a gold -watch 
originally valued at 31,500, given to' 
Vance by Saudi Arabia; a Silver samo- 
var set originally valued at “stoOlf" 
glL«j.J 2 Frank~ C. C arfuccTonTTe'CLW 
by an Undisclosed donor: anTT'SI^KF- 
vase given to then-secretary of com-i. 
merce Juanita M. Kreps by the Peo- n 
pie's Republic of China. . 1 

, Varous other State Department offi'-'f 
cials received a carved ivory tusk--] 
from Malawi, four ladies’ gold Piaget 1 
watches valued at 84,000, a $300 rug’ 
fiom Morocco, and a turquoise-and-di- 
amond necklace, earring, and ring set- 
from Iran valued at 51,000. 

Among the gifts transferred to mu- - 
seums are a $10,000 gold dagger.frame 
with 49 diamonds, 42 rubies' and 47- 
blue sapphires, along with a dagger" ' 
with 17 blue sapphires, given by Mo*. I 
-rocco; a $100,000 7.9-carat diamond- 
from the Congo (now Zaire); and a $1 T 
.200 yellow gold bracelet from the' 

■ Ivory Coast. 

. The $1,200 bottle of wine- given to- 

■ Kissinger was - a- 1927 Rudesheimer 

Apostewein-Rheingau Bremer.- Rats- 
keller, a gift of the West German gov- 
.ernment._ - • - . , 
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The* Legal Authority and Accountability of the CIA 


PRESIDENT JIMMY CARTER: We also need clear and quick 
passage of a new charter to define the I egal author 1 ty and^accoun- 
tability of our intelligence agencies. We will guaranty that _ 
abuses do not recur. But we must tighten our controls on sensi- 
tive intelligence information, and we need to remove unwarrante 
restraints on America’s ability to collect intelligence. 


address 


ANNOUNCER: in his recent State of the Union c.uu, , 

President Carter called for greater operating freedom for the 
CIA and other U.S. intelligence agencies. The Administration 
wants to step up their use, especial lyin thearea 
activities, as a tool of American foreign policy. 


of covert 


This edition of Communique examines the controversy 
surround i nq the changes planned for the intelligence community. 
Our host is Morton Kondracke, executive editor of The New Repub- 
lic magazine. v .... 


MORTON KONDRACKE: In the history of the world, >+ r s 

probably never happened that a country could reconcile its needs 
for secret intelligence operations with the ideals of democracy. 
Few have ever tried. Some would say that the two goals are in- 
herently antithetical. Democracy implies openness, accounta- 
bility , popu I ar control, and respect for Saw. Spying involves 
secrecy, conspiracy, den lability, and often the breaking of laws 


Most countries resolve the dilemma by spying and not 
worryinq about the Implications. For much of our history, the 
United States has avoided the dilemma by avoiding intelligence 
operations. We did no peacetime spying until after World War li 
when the Central Intelligence Agency was founded. 
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By Anna C. Roark s 

WASHINGTON 
Historians, political scientists, and other 
scholars are launching a campaign against 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s efforts to 
free itself from public scrutiny. 

Unless prompt, concerted efforts are 
made to block the c.j.a.’s efforts, repre- 
sentatives of several scholarly associ- 
ations told The Chronicle, university re- 
search into current political and diplomatic 
affairs will be nearly wiped out. ^ 

At issue is a proposed exemption^or the 
c.l.A. from coverage by the Freedom of In- ' 
formation Act, the federal law that pro- 
vides public access to government docu- 
ments. The exemption is one of many pro- 
posals in a proposed charter for the c.i.a. 
that would give the President more flexibil- 
ity in ordering intelligence missions. 


Bill Would Extend Exemption 

While highly sensitive intelligence mate- 
rial is now exempt from public disclosure, 
the legislation being considered by Con- 
gress would extend the exemption to all of 
the c.i.a.’s operational and technical files. 
The only exception would be for people 
who request information on themselves. 

So far, the Organization of American 
.Historians and several other scholarly 
groups have spoken out against the exemp- 
tion provisions in the c.i.a. charter. Many 
others are expected to follow suit soon. 

A grassroots lobbying campaign is al- 
ready under way, some sources say. In 




records from disclosure would virtually 
“close down serious scholarship in recent 
contemporary history.” 

John Rosenberg, a historian and an ad- 
viser to the Organization of American His- 
torians, described the proposed exemption 
as “frightening” and full of “implications 
far more serious” than the c.i.a. has ad- 
mitted. 

The exemption that is causing scholars 
so much concern is included in a bill, 
s 2284, introduced last month by Sen, Wal- 
ter D. Huddleston, Democrat of Ken- 
tucky; Sen. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., 
Republican of Maryland; and other mem- 
bers of the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence. 


Maryland, for example, university profes- 
sors are sending letters to their Senators 
and Representatives, urging them to op- 
pose any further limitations on public ac- 
cess to government documents. 

In most places, the efforts are being co- 
ordinated by historians, although some le- 
gal scholars and a few researchers from 
other disciplines are expected to join. 

“I have very strong 'feelings about this 


flexibility in dealing with universities. 

Additional Bills Being Considered 

Other bills, now being considered hy 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, also would lift many of the re- 
straints imposed onthec.l. a. in the 1970’s, 
when it was discovered that the agency had 
been involved in questionable activities 
both at home and abroad. 

Most of the proposals now being consid- 
ered would exempt the agency from the 
Freedom of Information Act, but few! 
of them go as far as c.i.a. officials j 
would like. 

In testimony befonp the Senate in- 
telligence committee last month, 

C.I.A- Director Stansfiekl Turner 
urged Congress to extend the exemp- 
tions to the National Security Agen- 
cy, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

. tion, and other intelligence groups. 

“The same problems which face 
the c.i.a. in this regard face the other 
intelligence-community components 
as well,” Admiral TUrner said, 

Frank C. Carlucci, deputy director 
of central intelligence, explained in 
testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information 
and Individual Rights how enemy 
agents could make use of the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 

Moreover, Mr. Carlucci said, the 
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N HIS STATE OF THE UNION 
f dress. President Carter called ior 
the end of unwarranted restric- 
tions on American intelligence 
agencies. "‘An effective intelli- 
; : A_ gence capability,” he said, “is vital 
— — to our nation's security.” Although 
the remark drew an ovation, there have 
been no dramatic initiatives from the 
Carter administration to revitalize what 
is generally considered to be a demoral- 
ized and often dangerously ineffective 
American intelligence community. Yet 
the president’s words demonstrate that 
the mood of the administration— and 
with it, by all indications, that of the 
country — has changeddramatically from 
the time when the Central Intelligence 
Agency was considered to be a ‘‘rogue 
elephant” dangerously out of control. 

What is required to realize the presi- 
dent’s goals? According to those who 
have spent their lives in and around 
the intelligence business, the primary 
requirement is a change in- the domes- 
tic attitude toward the CIA. Such per- 
sons — including former directors and 
top officials of the agency — say the CIA 
must be freed from some of the more 
exaggerated forms of congressional 
scrutiny, such as the Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment, which gives more than 
200 senators and staff members ac- 
cess to agency data. They also urge 
that those members of government and 
the media who have harassed the 
intelligence community for the past half 
decade must: now recognize that a vi- 
able intelligence agency is urgently 
needed. And, they say, the agency and 
the. intelligence community as a whole 
badly need the finest possible leader- 
ship, both from the White House and 
from the office of the director of central 
intelligence (DCI). That post is cur- 
rently occupied by Admiral Stansfield 
Turner, and in the view of an impres- 
sive number of intelligence experts. 
Admiral Turner is not able to lead the 
CIA back to respectability. • • ; 



tTHIN MONTHS OF HtS 

1977 appointment as 
DCI, Stansfield Turner 
had acquired the nick- 
name ‘‘Captain Queeg” 
in CIA headquarters 
in Langley, Virginia, 
in January 1979, he 



One morning 

came to work to find the bulletin boards 
and mailboxes full of a forged edition of 
his own ‘‘Notes From the Director.” 
Dated January 15, it has become an 
underground classic in the intelligence 
community: 

I was in my office fairly exhausted last 
evening af t ApwpwigclvgjEkr rBsteaiae >200 1 
is iny u'ont after a long day, I asked the 
Michael Lcdeen is executive editor oj 
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Stansf ieldlumer, critics say, has 
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Some information in this article 
was produced from interviews iqith 
U.S. intelligence officials and from 
other federal security specialists who 
iitsisted on anonymity. The author 
also is acquainted with Soviet di- 
plomats. • 



^ oris V. JCondratsev, as we 
shall call him, though that is ■: 
.not his real name, leaves his 
Ifourth-floor apartment at 
_____ *1500 Massachusetts Ave. . 
NW, in, Washington every weekday 
morning at precisely 7:45. A round- 
faced man, about 38 years old, he usu-; . 
ally wears a dark gray suit and a con—, 
servative- tie. He walks toward Scott 
Circle, then turns left on 16th Street : 
to reach the Soviet Embassy, the old- 
fashioned building next to the Uni-' 
versity Club, a few minutes later. He 
can see the White House four blocks 
down 16th Street as, strolling past 
uniformed officers of the Executive 
Protective Service at the iron gate, he 
enters the embassy. •• - 

Every morning he is (discreetly fol-- 
lowed from home to office by two men 
in business suits who .had •; been 
waiting forbim across the street from 
thea/SdmE/a«e^dMJr^e4be hanBOOH* 
number of Soviet Embassy .officials 
and their- families, The two men are 


recruit 

BY TAD SZULC i .. 

officially listed as a second secretary 
of the Soviet Embassy, is an agent of 
the KGB, the Soviet secret service, its 
Russian initials standing for Komitei 
Gosudarstvennoy Bezopa'snosti 

.(State Security Committee). Bom 
knows hejs being tailed, and the T Bi 

'■ agents know he knows. This is all part 
of the endless intelligence war being 
silently waged in Washington — and 
elsewhere in the United States — be- 
tween the KGB and American coun- 
terintelligence services, a war with 
clearly defined rules. • 

T his contest, ' American officials 


d, of course, 


say, is now more intense than at any 
other time since- World War IT. The 
reason is that the Soviet Union -is 
steadily expanding) and streamlining 
its intelligence operations ^ in the 
United States — from sophisticated 
- espionage to efforts aimed at estab- 
lishing long-term hidden political in- 
fluence assets in this country in a 
fashion highly worrisome to the 
‘American government.;;,-..):, • 


Soviet intelligence, of course, has 
always been extremely active in the 
United States (just as Ame rican intel- 
ligence, working against much greater 
• odds, has striven to penetrate the 
1 Soviet Union and its Eastern Euro- 
pean allies), but the conviction among 
Washington’s security specialists is 
that the Russians made- a major 
policy decision, probably in the early 
1970s, to reorganizerstepnap Hird im- 
prove these' activities. The same is 
true in Western Europe, where the 
—traditionally , well-entrenched— KGB 
has scored significant intelligence 
successes in recent years) r '- . ' \ 

All signs are that Moscow is reach- 
ing for intelligence superiority over 
the United States and the North At- 
lantic .Treaty Organization! alliance as 
forcefully as it seeks to achieve mili- 
tary superiority, nuclear and conven- 
tional. These moves, Washington ex- 
perts say,- are closely linked. . . . . ... 

In4ight of the dramatic deteriora- 
tion in So viet- Am eri can relations this 
year over the Afghanistan invasiox 
and other tense foreign situations, tht 
importance of the Soviet Lntelligenct 
apparatus already in place- in- tht 
United States is greater than ever. I 
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FA Mew Disclosure*^' 

• Sn {£.9. A? Dispute 

'. Shackles aren’t what they used to 
it be- After an initial round of Congres- 
sional hearings late last month, it ap- 
peared thabin some instances United 
^States’.?- intelligence-gathering agen-- 
cies.rr- whom the Carter Administra- 
tion says are overdue for an unshack- 
\ ling ,— have in fact been -able 1 to slip 
.their manacles with little troubles? - 
Appearing before a Senate commit--. 
X tee, Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director' 
! of Central Intelligence,’ testified that, 
he had' “in very limited occasions” 
waived restrictions and authorized the 
' use of journalists, teachers andclergy- 
men- for' covert- rmissions in recent 
years; Deputy director- Frank Carluc- 
ci, on a mission of clarification'' last-. 
’ week. said, that the operations were', 
never carried out,, in one case because 
“the heed to do it was suddenly re- 
< moved..’' The Select Committee on In- 
telligence is considering charter legis- 
| lation that would, among other things, 
'.prohibit use. of the three professions 
; for .“covers”; Mr, Carlucci said the 
C.I.A. didn’t like tha t proposal. 

■7 For- their part, many members of 
■ the committee clearly haven’t liked 
. much of what they’ve heard so far. 
i Agency of ficials— and their ostensible 
. masters in the White House— are still 

• dead set against required briefings for 
; ® handful of Congressmen in advance 
j. of. significant secret- operations. Nor; 
(.can critics of the agencies, on and off:. 

. .Capitol Hill, be pleased with the intelli-- 
; gerree that the agencies are expected 

• to get what they want from the full 
Senate, perhaps before this summer. 

; Still, last weekend. Senator Robert C„. 

: Byrd of West Virginia, the Senate ma- 
jority le aded insi sted Jtftat “account- 
ability” must be a matter of law,' not . 
an informal understanding. Congress, 
he said, won’t give the C.I.A. “or any 
other agency carte blanche.” : . > ; ; 
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Carlucci Says C.I.A, H^s Not Used Reporters^™!!. 
Clerics- or, Academics 


.3 ' A & a. a ... 



' WASHINGTON, Feb. 29 (UPI) — A 
spokesman, for the Central Intelligence 
Agency said yesterday that, contrary to a 
previous indication, the agency had not in 
recent years used United States report- 
ers, clergymen or academics for intelli- 
gence purposes. - ;■ <-v‘. 1 

The agency’s deputy director, Frank C. 
Carlucci, told the- Senate Intelligence 
Committee that he was clarifying re- 
marks made to the panel last week by the 
Director of Central Intelligence, Adm. 
Stanfield Turner, about the use of such 
groups... :. ■AvV;;/,,,- l.,-,. 7 


Admiral Turner had said that using 
“internal” powers he had “in very lim- 
ited occasions” waived provisions of a 
1975 Senate resolution forbidding the use 
of journalists, clergymen or academics 
for ' ‘cover” for intelligence purposes. : •”'« ; 

Admiral Turner said he did not con- 
sider himself bound to give prior notice to 
the committees about very sensitive, 
planned covert events because “leaks”- 
could risk the lives of agents. 

The remarks created concern in the 
Senate and House Intelligence Commit- 
tees and brought protests from religious 


leaders. The committees asked for clari- 1 
fication of the remarks. ■ - 

At yesterday’s hearing on • proposed 
charters for some branches of the intelli- 
gence community, Mr. Carlucci said 
that, although Admiral Turner had au- 
thorized waivers for the use of the pro- 
scribed groups, the waivers had not been 
used. . ,, ... 7 . 

i Mr. Carlucci said that the agency was 
in favor of a charter for its operations but 
wanted latitude in exceptional cases to 
waive some of the restrictions. 

Mr. Carlucci appeared before the com- 
mittee along with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s Director, William H. : 
Webster; Adm. Bobby Inman, director of 
the Natonal Security Agency; Lieut, Gen. 
Eugene F. Tighe Jr,, director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, and Adm. 
Daniel J. Murphy,. Under Secretary of 
Defense for Policy. , __ ' 

None objected to charters or reason- 
able regulation governing the gathering 
of intelligence or in counterintelligence 
so long, as sources and methods were not 
compromised. 


All strongly objected to disclosure re- 


quirements of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act that they said tied up hundreds of 
their employees in search and analysis, 
cost millions of dollars a year and could 
disclose classified material unless most 
carefully monitored. \ 
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CIA Director Starisfield Turner has approved ‘ 
'the -use- of journalists in secret ■ operations three) 
"times, , but they were never pressed into duty, the j 
Senate Intelligence Committee' was told yesterday. ■ 
Elaborating- on -testimony by Turner last week,-; 
CIA. Deputy Director Frank Carlucci said the in- 
telligence operations were “never carried out” for- 
■various reasons. He said one-o-f the projects "be- 
came impossible” to carry out and another became 
{‘unnecessary:... . Hi 

Ayl' Carlucci. did not > cite any reasons- for abandon- j 
ing; the-, third plan but he emphasized “there- -was 
■mo use; of journalists:’ in any of' the cases. 
fi“0lA -regulations issued: in -1977 prohibit the use 
of fulltime or- parttlme journalists.' accredited to 
. -^^“publications, 'broadcasting^ outlets or wire 
services— unless> the CIA director; decides to; make 
an exception. . ; 

v - Members bfi the ’ Intelligence Committee had 
; been unaware that,, any waivers; had 'been granted 
' until Turner said last week that he had approved 
“hem von very limited occasions:” “ - 
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/'.By George Lardner Jr,;: ■ ,./ 

Washlnzton Post 3taii Writer 

. On June 8, 1965, a CIA security offi- 
cer met with an informant in the Hil- 
. ton Hotel in downtown Washington to 
-'discuss the progress of his spying on - 
the civil . rights .movement and espe- 
cially on the Rev. Martin Luther King 
'Jr, * ' ■ - f 1 f ~ 

The' meeting, which lasted nearly 
'four hours, dealt with "highly deroga- . 

‘ tory information" involving King and •• 
allegations^ of “communist-directed in- > 
filtration info the movement,” accord- 
ing to a nine-page memo prepared the 
' 'next day for the chief of CIA’s Secu- 
■ rity Research Staff.- The highly placed' 
’informant, who -had ‘Tong-provided in- 
. formation on the Negro civil rights 
-’movement and its leaders” to the CIA, 
promised to stay in touch. He empha- 
; Sized he - did not - want to be ‘,‘down-.- 
graded” by being- asked to report to 
the FBI'." ' , ’V - " 

The CIA’s spying on King, which \ 
’produced a file including some of his 
haberdashery bills, Diners' Club re- 
ceipts and notes .listing phone calls 
and appointments, was never dis- 
closed in the extensive congressional 
or executive branch investigations of 
the agency conducted in recent years. 

It has come to light solely as the. re- 
sult of litigation under the Freedom 
of Information Act (FOIA). -■ /. • 

' * Thousands of documents on CIA ac- 
tivities — from ■ reports on- - ; President 
Kennedy’s assassination to ' controver- 
sial mind-control experiments : and 
bther excesses — -have been made pub- 
lic under FOIA since' the agency was 
‘effectively brought under the law five 

'years ago. ‘ V'-! - • 

1 1 Now the CIA is seeking to halt all 
but the most limited disclosures. Urt- . 

' tier a bill pending, in both the House 
-and the Senate, the agency has asked- 

. for 1 an extraordinary- exemption that ' 

would put its operational and techni- 
cal files’ almost completely- beyond 
-reach of FOIA. Even Illegal activities, 
it appears, could.be legally covered up. 
Public inquiries could ' be rejected 
without any inspection' of. the- docu- 
ments- sought ■*- Lawsuits would .be 
fruitless. The- files would be immune 
from court action, except for individu- ; y 

als seeMng^cw fo;» 'tottt 


The CIA has described the proposal 
"in more modest terms. According to 
CIA Deputy' Director Frank Carlucci. 
..the bill would provide only “a limited 
-exemption to protect our most sensi- 
tive information.” He maintains that 
‘'The loss to the public from! the re- 
moval! of. ..'these files from ;the FOIA 
process would be minimal.’” A f 
_ Despite . such assurances; " the law 
• has forced the CIA to release a great 
deal of information that would still be 
buried in the agency’s files if the bill 
it wants had been the prevailing rule. 

Some documents that .have been 
made public expand, or contradict, 
what the CIA reported in the 1975-76 
investigations. Some deal with, issues^ 
that the investigators never touched, 
such as the CIA’s spying on Dr. King. . 
(That was disclosed in an FOIA law- 
suit brought -by author-critic^ Harold 
Weisberg of ' Frederick, Md.)* , 

Item: The- Rockefeller Commission, 
appointed by> President- Fqrd/n 1975 
to investigafe/CLA! activities*- in-' the 
-United’States, came*, across'k program 
'.started 'in IS67 Ay the CIA’s Office of 
Security “to identify threats to CIA 
personnel, projects and installations,”: 
-especially those stemming, from the 
antiwar-- movement on college -. cam- 
puses.. ■ - .. . ... , „ ■; .... J.vr-Uf j.i 

'--.The commission was. satisfied that, 
the - operation “used no infiltrators,, 
penetrators or monitors’”: and -relief ' 
‘-primarily on. press clippings, campus! 
.'.officials and police authorities, 

• X Records -later .released .under,.. the ; 

Freedom of. Information- Act 'about the 
^program,, which the CIA. styled “Pro- 
ject Resistance,” , show that 'it used 
confidential informants repeatedly in 
■Texas, . California,., .Washington,' D.C., 
and elsewhere. The CLA file even in- 
cluded a blank .“Confidential Infor- 
mant Identification” form f og Proj ect 
Resistance.- ... " ', .1' '-.Z ' 

Item: The Senate investigating com; 
mitteer headed by Frank. Church (D ; 
Idaho). said-.in its final.report .that Pro-i . 
ject Resistance, which . lasted ..until 
- 1973,- , even tually '.de'vel'opL'd’ hatirtn- ■■ 
.wlde'.Ihddx of;12;000‘to; 16,000-. name's. ', 
J ••■But, according to records later made ' 
public iinder-FOlA, : the 'CIA , s"Office 
of 'Security; indexed 50,000 members . 

. of- the California Peace -and 'Freedom '. 
Party alone,- 'primarily- college stu-' 
dents- -in, just 


Item: The CIA told the Church 
committee that the records for MK- 
ULTRA, the agency’s premier mind- 
control- program, had* been destroyed" 
in. 1973, reportedly with concurrence' 
of then-director Richard Helms. 

Some 16,000 ;pages of records deal- 
ing with MKULTRA* and other CIA 
experiments'. svithfexotic drugs were- 
subsequently- unearthed and ; ' turned * 
over Jto -.John Marks, a former State. 

' Department “employe and --frequent^ 
CIA critic, under the Freedom of Ih/ 
formation Act.. p 

. Testifying about some of the newly 
discoveredsdocuments in 1977, CIA Di- 
rector Stansfield Turner said they 
showed 'the .CIA carried out 149 pro- 
jects- involving drug testing, behavior 
' modification J arid . secret administra- 
tion of ' • nmndp altering drugs at 80. 
American and'-'Cariadian universities, . 
hospitals,- research; '’foundations and-, 
•prisons. But- he., assured Congress that 
.the mind -;.eontroD work. had. been al- 
most completely; phased out in the 
mid-1960s. f • • ' - ' ".S' 

According 'to ■■ Marks,:- who kept: 
pressing for more documents as he 
wrote a book, on the subject, the CIA' 
reolaced MKULTRA with another 
wide-ranging, , supersecret behavior 
control project that- continued ' into 
the 1970s under the agency’s Office of 
Research and -Development. The CIA 
.. told Marks in June 1978 it had discov- 
- ered “130 boxes”, of mind control- ma- 
terial, in response to his inquiry about 
V ,the ORD .-project, 'but he is; still .wait-- 
ing to. find out what is in. them beyond 
a few “trivial documents" 'that were 
‘ 'released; ■ /. R'rh/C J 
" :■ “They’ve been- diddling • me-mver ' 

; since,” Marks says; “In- effect, they’ve 
already repealed the FOIA, -at least as 
i far as mind control is concerned.”' - 
Item: The. CIA’s view of its once-se- 
: cret war in. Laos. was reflected in still . 
f another release under FOIA.Jts posi- 
~ tiori 'was set' down Oct. 30, 1969, in a 
memo' from CIA ; ’General Counsel; 
Lawreiiee' R. Houston regarding con- 
gressional-inquiries on the issue, espe- 
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nee again, from a new, if predictable, quarter, the 
.Freedom of Information Act (F.O.I.A.) is under 
'attack. The proposed foreign intelligence charter 
bill - (S. 2284), which was unveiled by the Senatel 
Select Committee on Intelligence on February 9, would 
almost totally exempt the Central Intelligence Agency from 
the act (except for individuals who request their own files), 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation is expected to push 
for an amendment that would cover their “foreign” intelli- 
gence files (including the antiwar movement and the Com- 
munist Party investigation) as well. A similar section in 
Senator Daniel P. Moynihan’s bill (S. 2216), introduced on 
January 24, would exempt not only the C.I.A. but also: 
the F.B.I. and any other “intelligence agency or compo- 
nent” of the Government (see George Lardner Jr., “Moy- 
nihan Unleashes the C.I.A.,” The Nation, February 16). 

In the present charged atmosphere it hardly seems to mat- 
ter that no injury to national security has been persuasively 
traced to the F.O.I.A. Indeed, only last year, C.I.A. Deputy 
Director Frank Carlucci told the House Select Committee 
on Intelligence, “It is undeniable that under the current 
F.O.I.A. national security exemptions exist to protect our 
most vital information.” John Blake, deputy director for 
administration at the Agency,, went even further. Testifying 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in 1977, Blake admitted that at first the act was traumatic 
for a service that was schooled in secrecy. But, he con- 
cluded, “We have been able to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. I am pleased to report that, in fact, 1 think the Agency 
is better off for it.” 


In the conclusion of his perceptive study, The Man Who 
Kept the Secrets: Richard Helms and the C.I.A,, Thomas j 
Powers recalls the new day that appeared to be dawning 
because of the creation of an intelligence oversight, commit- 
tee in the wake of the Church committee’s probe into C.I.A. 
abm's, but he questioned whether anything had really 
changed. “The worst -blunders and most egregious excesses 
of the past tended to occur when everyone in Washington 
recognized the same threat and agreed that something had j 
to be done. The Senate’s intelligence oversight committee, 
after a year or two of skepticism, may simply join an ex- 
panded inner circle of policy makers who determine the 
American role in the world, and keep the secrets of the j 
future as their predecessors did those of the past.” 

Powers was chillingly correct. Once again everyone in 
Washington recognizes the same threat and agrees that, 
something must be done, and they have produced the j 
Moynihan bill and the foreign intelligence charter to keep 
secret the blunders and egregious excesses of the present. 
Hearings are scheduled to begin in the Senate intelligence; 
.committee on February 21; unless voices are raised now, the! 
F.O.I.A. will be trampled under, along with other valuable 
measures — on which we will have more\o say. 


The F.O.I.A. may not have helped the Russians or the 
Iranians but it has enabled the American people to make 
the C.I.A. more accountable. 'Now that Washington is 
clamoring to jump on the cold-war wagon, the C.I.A. and 
its supporters in the Administration and the Senate have 
seized the chance to push F.O.I.A. in front of the crowd, 
hoping that it will be trampled to death in the mad rush. 
And no wonder. Of all the “leashes” restraining the C.I.A., 
none has proved more effective than the public scrutiny fos- 
tered by the F.O.I.A. 
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By George Lardner Jr. ' " ! 1 : 

Washiha’rOrt Post Staff Writer - *• • ‘ * * 

CIA Director Stansfield Turner said 
yesterday that the administration has 
■ been holding back more information 
from the Senate and House inteliU 
gence committees than its members 
previously suspected and that the, 
White House intends to continue the 
practice. ....... , • . * > 

Testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee ori a proposed legislative char- 
ter for the CIA, Turner assailed a pro- 
vision that would require advance 'no- 
tice to Congress of all “significant” in- 
telligence activities as “unnecessary, 
improper and unwise.” - 

He also voiced strong opposition to 
more than half a dozen sections of the 
Senate proposal, including one that 
would entitle the two intelligence 
committees to whatever after-the-fact 
information they deem necessary for 
proper oversight of the U.S. intelli- 
gence community. • 

Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), the com- 
mittee chairman, expressed surprise 
at the breadth of the administration’s 
complaints., m •• •• ... rvu . 

Sen. Walter D. Huddleston (D-Ky.), 
who has spent several years in an ef- 
fort to reach agreement with' the CIA 
and the. White House, said- he feared 
that their bluntly s,tated . position 
could jeopardize the measure. 

Several committee members said 
they had been under the impression 
that the administration has been noti- 
' fying them in advance of all covert ac- 
tions and other significant undertak- 
ings — with one exception — since Presi-. 
dent Carter took office. \ • , - ■ 

“That is not correct,” Turner told 
them. He did not elaborate, saying 
that, “We are on ,, the .dangerous 


ground of a public forum." But he in- 
dicated that .information had been 
withheld , more than- once, in cases 
where he and the president felt that 
advance notice to the intelligence 
committees might jeopardize the lives 
of the agent or agents involved. . ." 

Under questoning by Sen. Adlai E. 
Stevenson (D-Ill.), the CIA director ac- 
knowledged that he had testified at 
his confirmation, hearing. in 1977 that 
he expected “no difficulty” in comply- 
ing with , an advance-notice • require- 
ment embodied in Senate Resolution 
400, which" created the Senate panel. 

„ But the resolution does not have the 
force of law, and Turner, insisted that 
he had never “endorsed’; it. He told 
Stevenson that he had said only that 
he would have no difficulty “in trying j 
to comply with it,” and not that he 
had promised to do so. 

Turner maintained that Carter is 
still strongly committed to enactment 
of a legislative charter for the CIA 
and the rest of the U.S. intelligence 
community, but Turner followed up 
with what amounted to a gloomy 
assessment of 'its prospects, v 

“This is, : ae we all know, a short leg- 
lative year,” he told .the senators, 
“and there is some question as to 
whether both houses of the Congress 
will be able to take up and pass, the 
charter even if all the outstanding 
differences between this committee 
and the administration can be settled 
quickly.” ■ 1 ‘ ' ‘ : - ;; - 

Offering one concession after an- 
other, Huddleston said he thought 
•that mo3t of the disagreements could 
be resolved. For example, he 'said he 
thought there would' be no problem 
" in cutting back the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act even ; further - than -.the 


Senate committee has been planning.' 

The CIA lias been seeking a virtual 
blanket exemption from the Freedom 
of Information Act for its operational 
and technical files, but Turner said 
the administration wants similar “re- 
lief for. the National Security Agency - , 
the FBI “and other intelligence" agen- 
cy components.” , 

“An area of even more serious con- 
cern," he added, is a provision in the 
Senate proposal that would make un- 
authorized disclosure of the names of 
CIA. operatives a crime only for peo- 
ple, such as former CIA officers, who 
have authorized access to such infor- 
mation. The CIA wants criminal pen- 
alties also made applicable to out- 
siders, such as journalists. 

Huddleston said he hoped some ac- 
commodation could be reached in this 
area, too. But he said he thought the 
issues of prior notice and guaranteed 
access to intelligence agency informa- 
tion “crucial” to proper congressional 
supervision. 

Turner indicated that the White 
House .does- not intend to relent on. 
either point, - “I believe the president 
feels very 'firmly about these two' 
issues,”, he told the committee. . 

Huddleston pointedly noted that 
CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlucci, 
in testimony Wednesday before a 
House subcommittee, had argued that 
the CIA should not be held to the full 
rigors of th,e Freedom of Information' 
Act, since- it was already supplying 
the two. congressional intelligence 
committees “with whatever - informa- 
tion they, need” to guard .. against 
abuses. • : ■ - 

“Do you disagree with 'that?” Hud- 
dleston asked the CIA director. 

, “No," .Turner replied: ’ . ;V 
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By George Lardrter Jr. 
and Michael Getter 

.Wftahinatoa Post Staff Writers 

’ Its censorship powers bolstered by a. 
new Supreme Court decision, the CIA 
is seeking court action against the au- 
thors of. other unauthorized books 
about its activities, sources said ye- - 
terday. • - '■■■'■'■ ■- . - ■ '• •' • 

Even before the Supreme Court rul- 
ing, which wa3 handed down Tuesday, 

' the Justice Department had filed suit 
against former CIA officer Philip 
Agee to confiscate the profits of -two 
controversial books he helped write,- 
exposing the names of CIA agentsun • 
Western Europe and Africa. 

Sources said the government is con- 
sidering similar suits against other au- ' 
thors in the wake of the high court' 

. decision. CIA officials refused to com- ’- 
inent. ■ .■ ," r - ~ 

“l don’t want to prejudice any liti- 
gation,” CIA Deputy Director Frank 
Carlucci told a importer yesterday af-\ 
ternoon following an appearance be- 
fore a House subcommittee. 

In the touchstone case, involving a 
hook by former- CIA agent Frank 

Snepp that admittedly contained ho 
classified information, the Supreme 
Court held that the government can 
severely restrict the release of infor- 

• mation bearing on national security 
’ by employes and former employes, 

even if no secret material is involved. -; 
Calls for still - more secrecy rev.er- 
; berated on Capitol Hill yesterday. In. 

. his testimony before the House gov r ,, 

• emmenty information' subcommittee,': 

• Carlucci assailed the law. that makes'. 

: CIA files subject to public scrutiny. 

/ under- the ..Freedom of Information 

; Act'i;u 

.. Meanwhile,' at another hearing be- 
fore a House Foreign Affairs subcorn- 
. mittee,. Sen.. Barry. Goldwater . (R- 
Ariz.), appearing as a witness, urged 
that journalists who publish- sensitive 
national security information be tried 
for treason.. i 

Goldwater’s ire was provoked by ar- 
ticles in last Friday’s editions of The 
Washington Post and last Saturday’s 
New York Times reporting on secret 
U.S. arms shipments to Afghan rebels , 
that were started last month. 

' “I feel it’s very treasonable for any; 
media in this country to come out. 


with chapter and verse about what v 
heai'd in top secret hearings just 2 
weeks ago,” the Arizona senator pi 
tested. “I think that has to be stoppe 
. I'think that’s abuse of freedom 
the -press and I don't have any respe 
for publications that do that becau 
they are tearing down the security 
our nation.” 

Rep. Dan Quayle (R-Ind.), a form 
newspaper reporter, jvas the only si 
committee member, to challenge Go 
water’s testimony. 

“I’m a little concerned about your, 
proposals for sanctions against the 
j. press-' father than against blabber- 
mouth bureaucrats ... They’re the 
ones who are responsible,” .Quayle 
told him. , 

CIA Director Stansfield Turner,.’ 
who testified later, maintained that 
the agency has no effective legislation, 
it can use to punish, let alone find 
out, who the. leakers are. All he can 
do at present, he said, is dismiss of- 
fending employes. 

The Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
hearing had been convened to. discuss 
the role cf intelligence and foreign 

policy, .but it was dominafed by Gold- 
water’s denunciations. The vice chair- 
man of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, which prides itseif on assump- 
tions that it is leak-proof, Goldwater 
■ sought repeatedly to claim that “99 
-percent’; of sensitive Teaks come from 
the executive branch rather than Con- 
, gross. ... ..... . V’ '-.rt 

, . The Carter administration, however, 
is seeking charter legislation for the 
CIA that would sharply cu v back. the 
number of congressional, committees , 
that mus.c be notified pr.covert- activi- 
‘ ties' such as the Afghan arms-ship- 
-ments. The -administration is also un- 
willing to guarantee by law to share 
-CIA secrets with the two committees 
that would continue to supervise the 
agency: the Senate and House Intelli- 
t gence panels. - /. . •’ " . . 7. 

i ; House .Intelligence Committee 

ChaTman Edward P. Boland (D-Mass.) 
■suggested in his testimony yesterday 
afternoon that this was carrying the 
secrecy drive too- far. n ' 

; i If congressional oversight of the in- 
telligence community is to be limited 
..to only two committees, Boland said 
..he regards jt as essential Jhat those 



the House government information’ 
subcommittee, Carlucci took the posi. 
tion that the congressional oversight 
now afforded by the Senate and 
House Intelligence Committees was 
more than adequate to make up for 
the loss of public scrutiny under the 
. Freedom of Information Ac*. 

Carlucci. acknowledged that the 
Freedom of Information Act had “per- 
haps unfairly” come to lie tagged as 
the source of- improper disclosures. 
But he maintained the law still needs 
to be changed, primarily because the 
CIA has been unable to convince 
many of its foreign agents and other 
sources that they have nothing to fear 
from it. He called the “perception” 

more Important than the reality be- 
cause in. intelligence work,, he con- 
tended, “the perception is the reality,”. 

Forced to comply with the Freedom 
of Information Act in 1974 by a series 
of congressional, amendments, 'the 
.- CIA is seeking a.change. that would 
put most of its operational -files be- 
yond the reach of the Taw . and thus of - 
the courts, which -enforce it. ' ' »• . ji- 
lt could not be ascertained what 
books about' the CIA are the likeliest 
targets of new lawsuits. As the result, 
of the Supreme Court decision, Snepp 
will have to give up all earnings from . 
his book, “Decent Interval,”- and sub- 
mit all future writings for CIA screen- 
ing. The government is seeking the 
same .remedy against Agee for- his . 
b.ooks, “Dirty Work: The CIA 'in’ West- 
ern Europe,” which was published in 
1978, and the just-released,' “Dirty 
Work II: the CIA in Africa.”.. , . : f. 

Washington Post staff vmter Laura A. -I 
' Kiernan contributed to this story. *- 'j 
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WASHINGTON STAR 
6 February 1980 


UNBLOCKED . .' .There’s a’ .j 
teeny wave of panic at the CIA,. 
Ear hears. With the great Morale ; 
Slump in the wake of the Iran 
and Afghanistan Experiences, I 
lots of hotshot Company Men are 

seeking out shrinks. Now. The ■ 

Agency, sweetly, keeps a passel ol 
Company Shrinks on tap, to hear 
Troubled Agents' woes. This way. 
Our Boys won't flop on outside 
couches, change their socks and 
spill the beans. Suddenly, a nasty 
note: All Company Men are not 

going to Company Cranium j 

meisters with their little secrets. 

Are they naughtily seeing " 

Shrinks of Their Choice on the 

outside? Ear cannot tell. But— . 

hears for sure that Deputy 
Director Frank Carlucci has 
launched a mission to track 
down horizontal tattlers and 
Bung Up The Leaks. / -kn.-n-A. 
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JIM LEHRER: There are those who say events in Iran 
and Afghanistan might have gone differently if only the CIA 
were alive and well. It's the meaty timely part of an argument 
over restr i ct i ons, one often framed in canine terms: Does the 
CIA have too tight a leash on it? And Is it time to loosen or 
remove that leash? Questions, among others, we pose tonight to 
a high-ranking CIA official, two key members of the Senate In- 
telligence Committee, and a civil liberties lawyer. 

CHARLAYNE HUNTER-GAULT : The flurry of activity over 
the CIA was sparked by President Carter’s State of the Union 
message. He called for removing the, quote, unwarranted res- 
traints on our ability to collect intelligence, unquote. 

Since then, two major efforts have been launched to 
do just that. One is a bill announced by seven senators last 
week; the other, an idea that has been in the works for three 
years, responds directly to President Carter's call for a new 
charter to, quote, define clearly the legal authority and ac- 
countability of our intelligence agencies, period, close quotes. 

The main target of the proposed legislation Is the 
1974 Hughes-Ryan Amendment that required tighter controls on 
the agency by both the President and Congress. That law was 
passed in the wake of reports of widespread abuses by the CIA 
in the '70s that ranged from character assassination campaigns 
aimed, at Americans to real assassination plots against for- 
e i gners . 

LEHRER: First, the CIA's own view of its problems 

from the agency's number two man, Frank Carlucci. He's a career 
Foreign Service Officer who was the U.S. Ambassador to Portugal 
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U.S. intelligence agents need more pro- 
tection from being identified publicly by 
Americans hostile to the CIA, the agency’s 
deputy director told a House panel. Frank 
Carlucci was testifying for a bill spelling out] 
criminal penalties for “blowing the cover” 
of an agent. Such incidents have hurt re- 
cruitment of informants, he said. 
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By George Gardner .Tr. 

WasMiurton Fast Stutf Writer 

The CIA opened; a congressional 
drive to regain its CoUlAVai' vigor yes- 
terday and was promptly chided— by 
the .Justice Department among others 
—for beginning with a bill that may 
be unconstitutional. 

The intramural bickering within 'the 
Carter administration came to light at 
a hearing before the House 'Intelli- 
gence Committee on a bill that would 
make it a crime to disclose informa- 
tion — even when obtained from public 
sources— that serves to identify U.S. 
intelligence op er a t i v e s working 
abroad. ' > 

CIA Deputy Director Frank C.' Car* 
lucci acknowledged that the proposal® 
could under certain circumstances 
i outlaw the publication on unclassified : 
information .obtained ‘ from unclassL 
fied sources. But he insisted that the 
measure had been carefully drafted 
and described it as essential “to the 
maintenance, of® an" effective foreign 
intelligence service ” 

“ Voicing the : Justice Department’s 
reservations. Associate Deputy Attor- 
ney General Robert L. Keuch warned 
that the bill would have “a chilling ef- 
fect” on freedom of speech. He stop- 
,ped short of flatly labeling the meas- 
ure unconstitutional but other critics, 
outside the government, were more 
outspoken. ••• 

The hearing reflected the start of a 
determined drive .by the CIA to gain a 
freer hand , for its activities ' on the 
heels of the crisis in Iran and the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan. After 
•years of discomfiture brought on by 
congressional investigations of the . 
;mid-1970, the agency is pressing for a 
(greater measure of secrecy- and “oper- 
ational flexibility,” including repeal of 
current legislative: controls of its co- 
vert operations. 


A’-milder version, .of • the so-called 
.“Intelligence ■> . ■ Identities - Protection 
Act”, aired. before the .House commit- 
tee is expected to be included in the 
administration’s long-delayed charter 
forthe Cl A.- Members of the Senate 
..Intelligence Committee met at the 
-'White Housed with President. Carter 
'yesterday 1 - to’ discuss the’ - omnibus 
-measure. ancl^., according. 

Charles - MC.Mathias “Jr. 
reached "gi very lap 


.agreement 


Fgn 


to- Sen; 

, CEMVM.), 
aj lire oG 


The charter proposal,, which may be 1 
introduced next .- week,: -would also i 
make it a crime to disclose the names j 
of CIA operatives or. sources, but only) 
for past or present government f 
. ciais who. have had “authorized” ac-j 
' cess to such Information. .The CIA bill ; 
'would' also provide for the prosecu- 
tion and conviction o£ outsiders, such : 
as r journalists,, who make such infor- 
mation public if the government can 
show they intended to “impair or im- 
.pede- the 'foreign intelligence activities 
of the Unted States.” . ' . . 

Under.. questioning by Rep. Robert 
McClory (R-IU.),.. Carlucci said he 
.thought it vital to’subject outsiders to 
prosecutions. “It is imperative,” he 
testified, “that a message be sent that 
the unauthorized disclosure of intelli- 
;gence identities is intolerable.” 

’ -The main targets of the proopsal 
: are avowed anti-CIA publications such 
as the. Covert Action' Information 
^Bulletin and Counterspy, which regu- 
larly publish the names of CIA station 
chiefs and officers working abroad. : 
But the Justice Department empha- j 
sized that, the .impact would be much | 
broader. ' 

The measure the CIA wants, intro- 
duced by all 14 members of the House j 
Intelligence Committee'' last fall, 1 
“would cover disclosures Of publicly 
available information, made by ordi- 
nary citizens who claim no special ex 
p.ertise in intelligence affairs and 
have not held special positions of 

who 


trust nor associated with others 
have,” Keuch testified. ' 

. He said that even “conversational 
speculation about whether., foreign of— j 
ficials may have been a CIA source 
and whether we nave covert opeiA- 

V- -. i" "I 

tives in country could 1 come ch UN. 
ingly close to' criminality”- under the 
. te.rrns' of the; bill. .-He, said journalists 
I could alsQ'find-ecitical stories, or even' 
i remarks’ about -the -CIA used-*a gainst • 
.sih'i^vraTV«frAt r S-'5rImihai7triai''as / etf& 
•■denee: of- an “!nttnt--to;:;‘impede’;' toe- 
^eign. intelligence activities^’ ni-i-A v 
j ■ 'Carlucci sought to emphasize the 
damage . done by naming names. As 
former ambassador to- Portugal, he 
said he was in Lisbon several years 
ago when a “so-called expose” of the 
CIA personnel .in the U.S- Embassy 
there came complete with names, ad- 
dresses and:even directions such as , 

. “second apartment to the right as you j 

00 1 A1R0P9 1 -OO9O1RQO0ldoi3 


“It was a clear incitement to'vio-' 
lence,” Carlucci protested; “We had to 
move people rout of the country. 
Sources were drying up.” 

In- an .exchange with Rep. Wyche 
Fowler (D-Ga.), Carlucci said “it 
would be ' Virtually impossible” to 
prosecute a reporter from, say, The 
Washington ' Post or The New York 
Times — because of the difficulty of 
proving intent— “unless the journalist 
went around town boasting he was on 
a ..vendetta against the agency.” 

” r Keuch observed, however, that “the 
First Amendment is. intended to. pro* 
,tect a wide range of people, far be-' 
yond' The Washington-Past and The?; 
New York Times,” ■ ' cY ^ 

Carlucci maintained" that -it takes 
“specialized knowledge and-'-substan-'’- 
tial effort” to clean the identities of 
CIA personnel from publicly available 
documents— such as old State Depart- 
ment biographic registers (the new 
ones are classified) — but other wit-' 
nesses such as American Civil Liber-' 
ties Union spokesman Morton Halpe- 
rin said this was far easier to do- than! 
Carlucci suggested. 

New York lawyer Floyd Abrams, 
who represented The New York Times 
in the Pentagon Papers case, attacked, 
the bill as “flatly unconstitutional” in 
its efforts to subject outsiders, includ- 
ing members of the press, to criminal 
penalties. He said every newspaper 
that printed the name of U2 spy plane' 
pilot ' Francis Gary Powers in 1960 
when he was shot down by the Rus- 
sians but before the White House, ac- 
knowledged he worked for the govern-/ 
ment would have been subject to pros- 
ecution if the bill had 'been law- back., 
then. • ' -A . ' - A -j/ 
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By Robert Furlow 

Associated Pro* 

WASHINGTON — - A bill aimed at 
guarding the identities of secret 
agents could choke legitimate CIA 
criticism that is protected by the 
rights of free speech, a Justice De- 
partment official said yesterday. 

But a CIA official praised the bill, 
now before Congress, saying that it 
was '‘urgently needed” to protect' 
agents’ lives and Valuable sources of 
IJ.S. intelligence information. .Q 
.The Justice Department supports 
legislation to protect identities of 
agents, but has constitutional ques- 
tions about the effects of the bill on 
news articles or eveh casual conver- 
■ satiohs by citizens, Robert Keuch, an 
associate deputy attorney general 
said. The bill is before the House 
Permanent Select Committee on In- 
telligence.. 

Keuch joined CIA Deputy Director 
Frank Carlucci and several congress- 
men at an Intelligence subcommittee 
hearing in calling for a new law to 
punish people who destroy the "cov- 
er” of secret agents. The hearing, : ‘ 
however, ran quickly into a dispute 
over the rightsof free speech. 


All participants agreed that a per- 
son should be heavily fined or im- 
prisoned for using access to classi- 
iieu information to expose a secret 

u.b. agent or a foreign informant. 

But the.House bill, sponsored by all 
14 committee members, also would 
tine or imprison private citizens 
with no formal access to classified • 
information if they identified an 
agent “with the intent to impair or 
impede the foreign intelligence ac-* 

- tivitiesof the United States.” 

Carlucci gave strong support for 
the entire bill, suggesting only 
changes that would toughen it fur- 
ther. 

He said that identity disclosures in 
recent years had hampered U.S. intel- 
ligence efforts, threatening lives and 
undercutting informant confidence 
in dealing with U.S. agents. 

, “ We are increasingly being asked 
to explain how we can guarantee the 
sa.tety of individuals who cooperate 
with us when we cannot protect our 
own officers from exposure,” Carluc- 
ci said. 

Keuch said the Justice Department , 
wanted the bill to penalize private ; 
citizens only if they knowingly used - 
classified information to expose an \ 


* agent or informant. . 

The "intent” provision in the 
; Hoils f was not a sufficient safe- 
guard for a mainstream journalist 
wno may occasionally write stories 
based on public information men- 
tioning which foreign individuals 
are thought to have intelligence rela- 

• tionships with the U.S.,” Keuch said. 

Such persons might be fearful that 
- a ny later stories critical of the CIA 
could be used as evidence of an in- 
tent to impede foreign intelligence 
activities, he said. That “could have 
the effect of chilling legitimate cri- 
tique and debate of CIA policy ” he 
added. J 

. He- said it also might be a “practical 
impossibility” to prove such intent 
by someone seriously engaged in 
such an effort. . . S ° . “ 

Committee chairman Edward Bo- 
land (D., Mass.) thanked Keuch for 
his suggestions but chided him for 
not formally furnishing them soon- 
er. 

Keuch acknowledged the delay had 
Been due to disagreement on the bill 
within the Carter administration 
including failure of “efforts to reach 
an accommodation of viewpoints” 
with the CIA. y 
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Jan Mi .Reuter - Nearly all major 

1 GENCE SERVICES WHICH COOP ERR TE WITH THE UNITED b T A T £ i 


ItAVE REVIEWED THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE LENTRRL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY F~L OWING THE IDENTIFICATION OF UNDERCOVER AGENTS? A TOR 
i fillt OFFICIAL SAID T 0 D A Y . ~ 

!; Relations with foreign sources of intelligence have seen 

^IMPAIRED BY THE PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF THE MAKES OF vIH A GENTS 
ABROAD? Ft CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE MRS TOLD. 

; ;.lSfiNK' CAftLUCCI J DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE Clfil SR I D * i SOURCES 
HAVE EVINCED INCREASED 'CONCERN FOR THEIR. OWN SAFETY > 

' j E ACTIVE SOURCES! AND INDIVIDUALS CONTEMPLATING 
: ^COOPERATION. WITH THE UNITED S.TATES » HAVE TERMINATED OR REDUCED 
THEIR CONTACT WITH US. ?! 

; He told Congressmen working on legislation that would 
Provide criminal penalties for the unauthorized disclosure of 

UNDERCOVER AGENTS* 

. „ ‘ f S ources have questioned how the United States government 

iCAN EXPECT ITS FRIENDS TO PROVIDE INFORMATION IN VIEW OF 
CONTINUING DISCLOSURES OF INFORMATION THAT MAY JEOPARDIZE THEIR 
"^StWsT Vt BERTY " ANCf VERY 'LIVES . f i t V 

im E ' ' % 

tgfi^ I ntelligence Z Washington!. .x; 

; '!^Y;|ARLIICCI ! A FORMER AMBASSADOR' TO PORTUGAL? SAID 
| fl&NTXftiJIW* DISCLOSURES HAD RESULTED IN REDUCED CONTACT AND 
:V EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION WITH FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE SERVICES, 

1 ARE . INCREASINGLY BEING ASKED TO EXPLAIN HOW WE CAN 

GUARANTEE 'THE SAFETY OF INDIVIDUALS WHO COOPERATE WITH US WHEN 
WE CANNOT PROTECT OUR OWN OFFICERS FROM EXPOSURE? ? ? HE SAID. 

Legislation to protect undercover Gift agents was urgently 

HEEDED AND VITAL TO THE FUTURE SUCCESS OF ll . S , FOREIGN 
; INTELLIGENCE EFFORTS! HE SAID. 

Mr GaRLUCCX SPECIFICALLY MENTIONED TWO FORMER U.i, 

INTELLIGENCE AGENTS WHO HAVE GONE PUBLIC WITH THEIR INSIDE 
KNOWLEDGE OF ClH OPERATIONS AND THE PEOPLE BEHIND THEM, 

Philip Hgee and John Harks? described by Sr Carlucci as 

i * FAITH LESS GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES* ? J HAVE PUBLISHED THE NAMES OF 
HUNDREDS OF UNDERCOVER AGENTS AROUND THE WORLD, 

Rsee? who lives in Hamburg? Mest Germany? is fighting a 

Ap£«ft§S R&oStocfif&ftfiQf 7 ’ WHICH **- 

RECENTLY REVOKED BY THE .STATE DEPARTMENT , t 


II 
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CIA agent exposure is threat 
to intelligence, official says 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A top CIA official told Congress 
today that a new law is urgently needed to stop intelligence 
operatives from being “fair game” for dangerous exposure 
by fellow Americans. ' 

Publicly identifying intelligence agents not only 
threatens their careers — and sometimes their lives — but 
reduces the likelihood that informants will continue to help 
U.S. intelligence efforts, said Frank Carlucci, deputy direc- 
tor of the CIA. v -= 

“We are increasingly being asked to explain how we can 
guarantee the safety of individuals who cooperate with us 
when we cannot protect our own officers from exposure," 
Carlucci told a House Intelligence subcommittee. 

“Some immediately discernible results of continuing 
disclosures include reduction of contact and reduced 
passage of information” by major foreign intelligence ser- 
vices, he added. ■-■ijf : - ' 

Carlucci was testifying in favor of a bill, co-sponsored by 
all 14 members of the Intelligence Committee, to spell out 
criminal penalties for “blowing the cover” of a secret agent 
or his secret sources of information. . 

The committee hearing came amid growing congres- 
sional concern about U.S. intelligence in light of interna- 
tional events. And Carlucci said, “Recent world events 
have dramatically demonstrated the importance of main- 
taining a strong and effective intelligence apparatus.” 

A number of representatives and senators have been call- 


ing for legislation to cut public access to intelligence ac- 
tivities and to lift various restraints Congress slapped on in- 
telligence agencies in the mid-1970s. 

Congress voted for the restraints- after revelation of 
various abuses including assassination plots against 
foreigners and CIA infiltration of American anti-war 
groups during the 1960s. 

Indicating bi-partisian support for changes, Senate 
Democratic Leader Robert C. Byrd and acting Republican 
Leader Ted Stevens have both said in recent days that the 
pendulum has swung too far the other way since Congress 
imposed the restraints. • . ... 

Recent events in Iran and Afghanistan — and feelings 
that the United States needs better intelligence information 
— have led several members of Congress to renew their 
work toward overall revamping of the CIA charter. 

The bijjl to protect agents, a less sweeping step, would call 
for a prison sentence of up to 10 years and a fine of up to 
$50,000 for anyone who uses access to classified information 
to reveal the identity of a secret agent or informant. 

Private citizens with no formal access to classified in- 
formation also could be fined or imprisoned if they revealed 
an agent or informant’s name “with the intent to impair or 
impede* the foreign intelligence activities of the United 
States.”; 

The penalty for such private citizens would be limited to 
one year in prison and a $5,000 fine. 
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a new set of tee 



;The^ Congress will have 
earned its keep this session if it 
does nothing else but restore 
some teeth to the Central In- 
telligence Agency. ■' 

This is easier said than done, 
inasmuch- as no two congressmen 
seem to agree on how much pow- 
er to invest in the CIA;and how 
the CIA can exercise its powers 
without, injuring, the innocent. 
Most agree, however, .- that 
^events in Iran and, Afghanistan 
have lent a sudden urgency to 
the need to revitalize and re- 
structure- the nation’s -flabby in- 
telligence apparatus. 

The CI A’s teeth were yanked 


in 1974 by an instrument called ’ - The Hughes-Ryan Amend- 

the Hughes-Ryan Amendment, ment also forced the CIA to an- 
It required that the President swer questions about its in- 
approve in detail nearly all- cov- telligence- files, and that - 
ert operations, . and worse, that included foreigners as- well as 
eight congressional committees United States citizens 
be consulted in advance. The rT ., ^ 

committees included -Appropri- 1 „ , Director/ 

ations. Armed Services, Foreign j , Carlucci, has com- 

Affairs and Intelligence in both- . . tne< * “’f the KC?B were to j 
House and Senate,. and the num- V s u° r information),. we - 

her of people involved exceeded.^, y’ 0! r- » rec I uiref l to respond in 

200. ..-5- .\-rCP days. . . "..^w ; i 

• A House member said that - ’ " That’s teeth-pulling with a" 
presenting plans for covert oper- reckless vengeance. The CIA 
• ations to so many people was. the may have been guilty of abuses 
equivalent of “making a formal ' but the way to eliminate fch. era is - 
announcement in ,La.fayette not-to wreck- the entire in-'- 
1‘ark.” . -A ;...- - telligence structure^;.- jjgry 
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American -fames Bond have saved th - * h lu „i te s-Ryan reporting 

Shah’s throne in Iran, or at least prevented cause ol Uio 

ihetakingofU-S. hostages? Not very likely rt ^^' The white House wants to op-. 
But with the U.S. on the defensive m requirements of the tu. 

trouble spots around me world, the -> c f tbe new CIA ou 

fastregainlngfavorinWastogton.Agen^ in Egress. The changes cm 

supporters are demanding that the _ would limit CIA briefings to the House and 1 »n 

“unshackled” and permitted wider latitude ; intelligence committees— which nu 

for covert operations. Ihe new get-tough - t - - ? n ^ cmbers _ The proposed new or 

mood comes just when Congress «j»nsul- J Qu]d als0 broaden the scope of s< . 

ering a new charter for the - ‘ | , ODera tions tliat could be carried on ' 

major fight is brewing «^r how ni^ h jfic ,» res idential approval. “At < < 

oversight Congress should have on C one point , people wanted to write scores and ra 

plans for covert activity around the world restraints/’ says one White House hv 

At the heart of the debate is the 19 " , s a knee-jerk reaction [to] all the in 

Hughes-Ryan amendment, which i reqm ^ ^ yery important application of li- 
the President to approve m deta - - checksandbalances.Butnowweneedtoput. m 

• CIA plans for covert operations It also mio the checks.” 

C— m< Not everyone agrees. Among those most m 

s -. : t under way. The amendment was .1 ; ' 
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director Stansfield Turner claims that on 
least one occasion, an allied intelligence 
service “withdrew a proposal for a joint 
action . ■ • beneficial to both nations be- 
cause of the Hughes-Ryan reporting 
requirements. 

KNEE JF.8K: The White House wains to 
change the disclosure requirements o, the 
law and make them part of the new CIA 
charter pending in Congress. The changes 
would limit CIA briefings to the House and 
Senate intelligence committees— which 
Lave only 27 members. The proposed new 
charter would also broaden the scope ot 
covert operations that could be earned on 

without specific Presidential approval. At 

one point, people wanted to write scores and 
scores of restraints,” says one W lute House 
aide. “It was a knee-jerk reaction [to] all the 
abuses ... a very important application oi 
ch ecks and balances. But now weneetl to put. 
more balance into the checks. 

Not everyone agrees. Among those most 


passed after dramatic disclosures : 
about CIA “destabilization ^ plots -- . 
against Chile and secret political m- ; . 
terventioii. Critics of the amendment .. 
now say it poses too great a risk ot , 

dangerous security leaks and. thus has ^ 

:i “chilling effect” on covert action— . ^ 
the gray area that goes beyond diplo- w,; 
tnacy but stops short of open warfare, p fj 
Informing so many Congressional M , 
committees, says one senior White fc- 

House aide, is tantamount to making 
a formal announcement in Lafayette ^ 
Park.” As a result. says another Ad- p| 

because you have to share them with Li 
tots of people whose motives you re Hz 
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iitions to he able to ask the right ciues- 

. There is no eagerness here to be cut 
of the conduit.” What’s more, many 
pressmen are outraged at the n,ea that 
are leak-prone — especially when a 
sber of serious intelligence leaks in re- 
years may very well have come from 
ces in the executive b; anch. 
tssiiRH: Yet in the supercharged mood 
i ted by Iran and Afghanistan, some 
ng of the requirement for Congressional 
Tings is piobably inevitable. What wor- 
. Senate Intelligence Committee chair- 
ii Birch Bayli and others is that other 
ded reforms will be lost along the way. 
here is pressure to push ahead rapidly 
i l th a t might mean having to set aside 
some of the important provisions of a 
charter in the interests of giving the 

■ agency more latitude,’ said Iventucky 

Democrat Walter D. Huddleston, 
chairman of the intelligence subcom- 
mittee working on the new legislation. 
“But I would 1; ,ts i:.i hnveth.it happen 
- 1 because it would be awfully oitticiut in 
' come back and win a full charter.” 

Aside from modifying rules on cov- 
i : ert action, the proposed charter would 
. . put strict limits on intelligence oper- 
.[ ations targeted on H.S. citizens, and it 
, ? would bar theCIA from hiring journal - 
1 ists, clergymen or academics as agents. 

, i On the other hand, one version of the 

charter would also limit the Cl A sobli- 

rations under the Federal Freedom of 
k Information Act; the CIA would have 
•1- 5to respond only when U -S. citizens were 

seeking personal information about 
• 4 . itipmselves. At nresent, the CIA must 
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WASHINGTON— The CIA, that neces- 
sary rogue, is appreciated again. The 
Republic’s overseas troubles have swung 
the public and the decision-makers over 
to its side. Rational people know that 
the United States must have a Central 
Intelligence Agency— a title, by. the way, 
far more popular in, surveys than the 
pejorative initials CIAA'^ - «*"*>>' •' ‘‘ / 

Only a few years: ago,.. Congress was 
beating the whey out of the CIA. The 
Hughes-Ryan Amendment /;ib;:;lthe;il9?4 
Foreign Assistance Act- all but stopped 
the CIA* from engaging, in covert ac- 
tions. Between 1975 and 1979, four major 
congressional committees:, went over 
every wart and pimple on, the CIA, pro- 
ducing, 7,093. pages, of. hearings and re-, 
ports, and creating the notion that per- 
haps the agency’s days were numbered. -- 

The CIA . crawled out of this wreckage, 
retreated to- its' Langley,-. Va., campus, 
and began offering the public, all man- 
ner of free documents to reassure every- 
body that it was amoperi’ enterprise. 

But it can’t be.- Since: Tran, Congress 
has been- demanding : that the Central 
Intelligence Agency . behave. ; more like 
the old CIA and have , spies in appropri- 
ate vital places so- that bur- government 
will know what’s going om Birch. Bayh, 
chairman- of the- Senate Intelligence 
Committee, even goes around defending 
the CIA these days on matters like its 
Afghanistan intelligence. 


’ A 73-19 majority of Americans,' ac- 
cording, to a recent ABC News-Harris 
Survey, now favors “overhauling and 
stepping up CIA intelligence activities 
around the- .world-.’’ A 57-34- majority 
wants' the United . States “working to 
overthrow the Ayatollah Khomeini ip 
Iran.”' ' ' . . 

: Several years ;back the "survey gave 
the CIA a 49-32 -.negative' rating. The 
agency was a favorite target for politi- 
cians and . the ; press. Sinister motives 
were- attributed' to' the CIA in .moyies, 

TV - films, and- skin magazines. „ 1 K— - 
CIA recruiters had to knock before 
entering any college door.; some univer- 
sities are still opposed to such recruit- 
ment.' But agency officials now report 
no serious difficulties on this one-time; 
enemy soil. Applications . by college 

educational lev.k are up *», 

better -..than, a few , years ; ago.. In 1978 j 
there/were 104,000 inquiries ^ out . j 

ployment at the CIA, with 16,400 ' 
views conducted- There, is a 21 per cern 

increase in recruitment of women. I 

1 cHiV the agency has serious problems. 
wSS during the reform 
riod caused loss of people needed now 
and diminished morale. Euphern mis 
like “special actions” replaced, covert, 
actions/’. Indecision and ^ leelmg of 

lack of purpose ^^ PHOTINT 

The 'idea' got around that PHUiim 
[acronym, for photo-intelligence] .would 
: ;{,rSover HL-.IINT [human mtelli- 

g 'The Freedom' or Information Act has 
been invoked 25,000 times at the i CIA by, 
individual . Americans, universWes, Con- 
gress, and' foreigners, the latter group 
no doubt including intelligence agent, 
from hostile countries .;; ■ • ’ 

The Polish Embassy here, even asked 

for sensitive information, . as., it is ai 
lowed to under the 1 act. .Last .year, the 
aftpS* more than 116 
requests for information. No request 


galls the agency more than those from! 
Phillip Agee, one-time agent and now am 
admitted enemy seeking to put the CIAj 
out of business. ’** ' , 

“Total application of public disclosure 
statutes to the; CIA is seriously damag- 
ing our ability. to do our job, Frank C 
Carlucci, deputy .director, , told a- select 
congressional committee last year. - ; 

Foreigners willing .to serve as infor- 
mation sources are leery of doing any- 
thing for the CIA because of. FOIA, Car- 

lucci said; - - - ' ‘ 

“A foreign intelligence source from a 
Communist country broke off a pro- 
ductive association with us - specifically , 
because of fear of consequences of dis-; 
closure under the Freedom of Informs- ; 

tion Act” ’ ' ■ ■ ■ Mu 

Similarly, foreign intelligence officers; 
of friendly nations are reluctant to coopri 
erate. Patriotic Americans are also: 
afraid to volunteer information. Carlucci j 
told of a president of a TLSl firn?, & 
former cabinet member, who said “any 
company-was out of its mind to cooper- 
ate with the CIA as long as the provi- 
sions of FOIA apply to it.” 

Anyway, Iran and Afghanistan demon- 
strate that American interests are hard- 
ly served by the enfeebling of the CIA’, 
the" degradation of its work - by the three 
TV networks, and the aberration of the 
top intelligence- agency having- to show 
its innards to anybody who. comes along. 
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CIA Deputy Director Frank Car- 
luccrwill talk about government in 
the;. 1980s at the Jan. 18 luncheon 
sponsored by the Society for . Public 
Administration. Its local chapter will 
meet/ at George Washington- Uni- 
versity’s Marvin Center. Make reser- 
vations' by calling Dona Wolf at 
3574100. 
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By Ronald Koven 
Washlr.ircoa PostForeUn Service 

I, ISBON — Francisco Sa Carneiro, the 
conservative victor in Portugal's national 
and local elections held two weeks apart 
this month, makes it clear that he is pre- 
pared to press on all the most explosive 
issues in Portuguese politics.. 

His confrontational approach as leader 
of the center-right, opposition apparently 
appealed to an electorate that had grown 
tired of the revolutionary rhetoric, sur- 
rounding most of the previous 11 cabinets 
m the five yeard since “the revolution of 
tne carnations" overthrew the half-century 
of rightist dictatorship. 

His approach led to the election of the 
first parliamentary majority that looks as 
if it will last 

Yet, Sa Carneiro insisted in an interview 
tnat attacking everything in sight— mili- 
tary-backed President Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes, the constitution, the Socialists, who 
prevented a Communist takeover, and the 
growingly influential Communists them- 
selves— is a thing of the past. “The style 
is different,” he said, "for a leader' cf the 
opposition and a leader of the majority, 
the prime minister.” 

In the political and military elite that 
led the coun.try out of the dictatorship of 
Antonio Oliveiro' Salazar there is much 
genuine-seeming skepticism about Sa Car- 
neiro’s capacity for moderation, even 
though there is general recognition that it 
is in the future premier’s own interest to 
be as statesmanlike as possible to lead his 
conservative coalition to reelection when 
parliament’s term expires in less than a 
year. 

“Good sense might prevail ” said an in- 
timate of President Eanes. “I hooe so. 
Theoretically, everything can go welL In 
practice, we’ll see. Sa Cameiro’s state- 
ments so far have been responsible. E very- 
thing seems to be going well, maybe too 
well.” ■ 

* ■ A member' of the Revolutionary Council, 
ihe-group of military men who still pass 
on the constitutionality of laws, said he 
had no doubts about Sa Carneiro’s genu- 
;ne intellectual commitment to democracy, 
but, he said, he is afraid of his “authori- 
tarian personality.” 

i 45-year-pld Sa Carneiro first made 


his mark by refusing to play along with 
the tame role of the official parliamentary 
opposition under Salazar.. 

Sa Carneiro sponsored a series of meas- 
ures with no chance of adoption, such as a 
bill abolishing press censorshio and a 
demand for an investigation of police 
abuses. In 1973, the year before the revo- 
lution, he resigned his seat in parliament 
— a gesture still considered courageous. 

It was only the first .of several resigna- 
tions that wound up paying off for Sa Car- 
neiro. He has seemed to. be in search of a 
leading role for a long time, first as a 
champion of the center-left, now of the 
center-right. He has always refused to be 
subordinate to- anyone. Sharing the lime- 
light does not seem to come naturally to 
him, even though he is now making ob- 
vious efforts for the sake of keeping his 
coalition together. 

Twice, Sa Carneiro resigned as leader 
of his own party, the Social Democrats. 
Both times it was only a tactical retreat 
after which he eliminated his adversaries 
and came back stronger than before, turn- 
ing weakness into strength. 

It is a commonplace to' hear his com- 
bativeness attributed to his need to com- 
pensate for his shortness. He is-ofter re- 
ferred to as “a rooster.” Always immacu- 
lately tailored, he is variously estimated 
to be 5 feet 2 inches. His thick-heeled 
shoes make it hard to judge. 

.Sa Carneiro’s sensitivity seems to have 
had more to do w ith his bad relations witn 
jhe last L).S. ambassador. Deputy CIA'* 
.Director Frank" Ca rluccO'hah kibsfahceT* 
The Portuguese leader described now he 
refused to attend a Lisbon dinner in honor 
of Vice President Mondale. He said he was 
miffed over first being asked by Carlucci’s 
embassy to meet separately with the visit- ' 
ing American and then being told that ■ 
the vice president had decided ' against 
any separate sessions with leaders of the 
opposition to the government of Mario • 
Soares, then the Socialist premier being 
heavily, backed by .Washington a3 the best 
barrier to the Communists. • 

Sa Carneiro described liis relations with 
the equally. ’diminutive Carlucci as “quite 
cold.” The relationship became entangled 
in Sa Carneiro’s complicated personal life 
when his outspoken companion of many 


years, Snu Bonnier Abeeassis, berated th 
U.S. ambassador at a diplomatic dinne 
in the presence of other envoys for li; 
alleged hostility to her man. 

. “Frank felt it was just about time fo 
him to go when he left Portugal,” sai 
one of his colleagues. Part of the probler 
was apparently that Carlucci underesti 
mated Sa Carneiro’s ability to get to t’m 
top. Portugal’s next premier recalls tha 
the ambassador told 3iim.it was impossibh 
to arrange requested meetings for hin 
with top Carter administration figure: 
when he visited Washington in 1977, 

The United States is not the only natura 
ally that Sa Carneiro has defied. The Ro 
man Catholic Church 'backed him heavily 
in the elections, hut not because' it could 
have any particular illusions about his at 
taehment to Catholic tradition, - 
Sa Carneiro’s wife lives with their five 
■ children in his native town of Oporto, th ! 
northern Portuguese bastion of conserva- 
tism. 


- — ..... muic an . .Liisoon wit 

Abeeassis, a 39-year-old blond divorcee an 
mother of three. A member through he 
Swedish mother of the great Stockholn 
publishing family of Bonnier, the Dan.isl 
born Abeeassis is herself one of Libson’. 
leading book publishers with her now per 
haps inappropriately named company, tin 
Don Quixote Press. 

. She was often present on the sideline: 
of the Sa Carneiro campaign trail, and the 
couple let themselves be photographet 
together on the way to vote on electior 
days. There is much speculation abou 
whether she will now become his oficia 
hostess. . 

By attacking President Eanes, elected 
with .61 percent of the vote as the official 
candidate of the armed forces, Sa Carneiro 
defied all the conventional wisdom. of Por- 
tuguese politics and got. away with it. 
Eanes seems to be boxed in by the future 
premier. A dash seems inevitable over Sa 
Carneiro’s insistence on introducing • the 
right to hold national referendums, which 
Eanes has already said would be unconsti- 
tutional. In that conflict, it is clear that 
Sa. Carneiro would 'have the advantage of 
being able to accuse the president of want- 
ing to restrict democracy. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 
17 December 1979 


U. S., Wary of Islamic Upheaval, 
to Increase Broadcasts to Mo si 


By DAVID BINDER 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 16 — In a re- 
sponse to what the White House perceives 
as the prospect of long-term ferment in j 
the Moslem world, President Carter last 
week approved portions of a plan to ex- 
pand United States radio broadcasts in 
Persian and in seven languages of Mos- 
lems in the Soviet Union, Administration 
officials say. 

Administration sources said Friday 
that 'the plan was outlined and agreed 
upon Tuesday at a White House meeting 
of the Special Coordination Committee, 
which is headed by Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
-the President’s national security adviser. 

The plan envisions the spending of 
about SI million to expand Voice of Amer-j 
ica broadcasts in Persian, which now oc-j 
cupy two hours a day. In addition, the Ad-I 
ministration is to explore the possibility 
of buying time on Saudi Arabian, Egyp- 
tian and Israeli transmitters for broad- 
casts into the Soviet Union in seven of the 
languages- of that country’s 50 million; 
Moslems. Israel has reportedly indicated; 
an interest in the idea, although some 
American officials said broadcasts from 
Israel to Moslems would be of doubtful 
value. 

Extra $2 Million for Radio Liberty 
The group also approved the spending 
of about 52 million to improve the effec- 
tiveness of Radio Liberty programs 
aimed at Soviet Moslems, the officials; 
said. ! 

Expansion of the broadcasting services 
to the Islamic world is in large part owing 
to the efforts of Paul B. Henze, the Na- 
tional Security Council specialist on 
United States propaganda, the officials'! 
said. Mr. Henze was formerly the Centr al; 
Intelligence Agency’s station chief i nj 
Turke y. . 

Attending the Tuesday meeting with 
Mr. Henze were David D. Newsom, 
Under Secretary of State for Political AfJ 
fairs; John E. Reinhardt, director of the 
International Communications Agency; 
John; A. Gronouski, director of the Board 
for International Broadcasting; Frank C . 
Carlucci. deputy director of the C.I.A.. 


One Proposal Reported Stalled 

According to other officials, a fourth 
proposal from Mr. Henze, to build new 
transmitters so that more S° vi et Mos- 
lems can be reached by the United States 
programs, was stalled at the White House 
meeting on the ground that there was no 
hospitable location for them and that they 
would take years to install. The Office of 
Management and Budget opposed the 
new transmitters, saying they should be 
authorized only if' convenient sites and 

adequate staff were available. ! 

xhis reservation is said to directly af- 
fect Radio Liberty, which was foundedm 



the early lUbU’s by theXTT.A . and is now ^ 
under the supervision of the Board for In- 1 
temational Broadcasting, an independ-.; 
ent agency subject to oversight from Con- ; 

grass, from which it draws its funds. - 

About 50 people at its headquarters in 
Munich are involved in broadcasting to 
Soviet Moslems. Most of them, described 
as elderly, were recruited at refugee 
camps in Germany after World War II. 
They broadcast three hours a day in 
Uzbek and Azeri, four hours in Tatar, two 
hours in Kazakh and one each in the; 
Kirghiz, Turkmen and Tadjik languages.; 
Few speak English. 

Radio Liberty’s signal to Soviet Central 
Asia, where most of the country’s Mos- 
lems live, comes mainly from transmit- 
ters in Spain and West Germany. It is 
relatively weak and is jammed by the 
Soviet Union. ■ 

Many Years in Clandestine Radio 

Nevertheless, the 55-ye ar-old M r. 
Henze, "who spent many years in the 


C.I .A.'s clandestine radio serices.i iLU.u , 
mcH'and Ethiopia, persists in his hopes of j 
expanding American transmissions to 
the Islamic world, especially in theSoviet 


Union, the of ficials said. 

Voice of 'America’s problems in carry- 
ing the United States message to . Mos- 
lems, particularly with regard to the Iran 
crisis, are simpler than those of Radio 
Liberty, according to Mr. Reinhardt. He 
said in an interview that the Voice of 
America had resumed broadcasting in 
Persian to Iran in the spring after a hia- 
tus of more than 20 years. 

*■ in April, when the station’s Persian- 
language transmissions began, the broa- 
casts'lasted for a half hour. An additional! 


half hour was added on Nov. 20. twa 
wpeks after the American Embaosy in, 
Teheran was seized. The station now 
transmits for two hours a day m Persian. . 

Mr Reinhardt said he would like to ex- 
pand 'the Persian-language programs to 
“four, five, ten hours a day to get the. 
American message across to Iran. He 
said the station’s output in Persian was 
exceeded by Radio Moscow and Radio 
Baghdad, and was matched _ by other 
Soviet transmitters. Competition also; 
comes from China, West Germany , Bnt- 
ain, India, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and 
Albania. He said the Voice of Amenca 
was building 12 hew transmitters tnat 
would extend the reach of the American 
signal from stations in the Philippines, 

( Greece and England. - E 

Not Inspired by Moscow __ ' 

' A typical Persian-language broadcast ( 
last week over the Voice of America in-j 
eluded eight-and-a-half minutes of newsi 
on the hostage crisis, commentaries, and 
a report on an American comerence deal- 
ing with terrorism. . 

It has been the view of most Adminis- 
tration specialists in Islamic affairs that 
recent outbursts of anti-American senti- 
ment, culminating in attacks on Ameri- 
can installations in Iran, Pakistan, Ban- 
gladesh, India and Libya, have not been 
linked or coordinated by Moslems, and! 

certainly not inspired by Moscow. 

Mr. Henze, however, holds to the view 
that the entire Islamic world is_ undergo- 
ing a revival of spirit and identity that is 
destined to continue for years and should 
be addressed in American propaganda) 
undertakings. 


’ — ■■■■- 

and John P. White, deputy director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

Mr. Reinhardt, Mr. Gronouski and Mr. 

Henze acknowledged that the White 
House meeting had taken place, but de- 
clined to comment on it. Mr. Henze said 
he knew details of the session. But he; 
heatedly accused a reporter of being ‘ 'an - 1 

SsTsT^Sl& t ^^li i ^bl/07/27 : CIA-RDP91 -00901 R0001 001 30001 -5 
dermining “national security,.” He asked 
to be quoted on that point. . 
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PERSONAL 


December 14, 1979 


Honorable Frank C. Carlucci 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20505 

Dear Frank: 

I am pleased to forward to you two sets of the Chicago Daily Lav/ 
Bulletin for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of last week carrying 
your interview on the front page each day. Again, let me thank 
you for the interview. It has been very favorably received here. 

If you have any plans to come to Chicago, please give me a call. 

Sincerely yours. 


Michael S . Shaw 

MSS: mm STATINTL- 

Ends. 
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Dictated but not read 
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International Scene 






This is the first part of a three-part 
interview with Frank Carlucci, who be- 
came deputy director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in early 1973. After 
serving In the'Navy and graduating from 
Harvard Graduate 'School of Business 
Administration', he served with the For- 
eign Service' in South Africa; Kinshasa, 
Congo; Zanzibar 'and Brazil. He also has 
been director of the- Office of Economic 
Opportunity; deputy director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget; tjnder- 
•secretary of, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and ambassador 
to Portugal. ‘ . 


By MICHAEL SHAW . . - 

Q. Mr. Carlucci, what are the challenges the 
United States will encounter in worl&'affalrs In 
the 1980s? 

A. That’s a rather broad question. Let me 
divide my answer Into a number of 'eategories. 
First there would be the national security 
challenges: our defense posture vis-a-vis the 
Soviets and a whole series of treaties that are 
under negotiation, like disarmament and mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions. .What 
posture will the United States and the Soviet 
Union take in these negotiations? Certainly we 
will continue to face the problem of nuclear 
proliferation. The energy problem will remain 
with us and, indeed, it could become even more 
critical in the '80s. If consumption continues to 
go up as it has and production, remains 'cons- 
tant as predicted, additional measures will 
have to be taken on the energy front. 

There is also the question of ' relationships 
with the Third World; the issue of equitable 
distribution of wealth between the have and 
have-not- nations. Connected with this are the 
difficult issues posed by Soviet and Cuban ex- 
pansion activity, particularly in Africa, There 
will also be questions of how the United Slates 
can strengthen her relationships with her 
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allies; how our relationship with the People’s | 
Republic of China will evolve; and what role j 
the continuing problem of Vietnam and Cam- : 
bodia may play in that relationship. j 

Q, What Is the Central Intelligence Agency’s 

role, as you view it, in meeting these 
challenges? 

A,. Fundamentally, our role is to provide, the 
policymaker with the best possible Information ; 
on which ho can base policy decisions. Tills 

means efficient and good collection, high- 
quality analysis, and links with the poli- 
cymaker that permit us to respond to his high- 
priority needs, 

Q- What effect, if any, have recent revela- 
tions and books about the agency had on its 
ability to perform these functions, particularly | 
with respect to Its relations with foreign in- 
telligence agencies and sources of Informa- 
tion? 

A. Obviously, no intelligence organization 
can function at peak efficiency In the constant 
. glare of the public spotlight. But, we accept 
some of this as a fact of life. Books always j 
cause a problem. Particularly damaging, are 
the ones that reveal our sources and methods, i 
Consequently, we have established a procedure ! 

-00901 R0001 001 30001 -5 
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to try to deal with this problem. Employees 
sign a contract when they come to work for us 
authorizing us to review their manuscripts for 
sensitive intelligence Information. We have 
had generally good results with this practice, 
with one or two notable exceptions. In the 
case of Frank Snepp, we took the issue to court 
and so far the position of the agency has been 
.upheld, -There is also a group in Washington, j 
D.C.. that publishes a bulletin entitled "Covert 
Action," whose purpose is to expose the names 
of CIA personnel and agents overseas. This is 
particularly harmful, and so wc arc consulting 
with the Congress and the attorney general on 
measures that might be taken to curtail it. It 
is very difficult in an intelligence organization 
to ever know how- much information you might 
have received if these kinds of activities were 
not going on,. People who co-operate with us 
express concern about these books, and the 
activities of people like Philip Agee. We have 
reason to believe that this has impacted ad- 
versely on the flow of information to us. 
Nonetheless, we continue to be an effective 
organization. 

Q. Recently, there. have been articles In the 
press which have criticized the agency with 
respect to developments in Iran and other ar- 
ticles which suggest that the limitations .that 
have been placed on the agency and criticism 
of the agency have hobbled its effectiveness. 
Would you care to comment of these state- 
ments? • 

A. It is hard to generalize on these matters. 
Generally, when people talk about intelligence 
failures, they tend to think in absolute terms. 
But, intelligence does not operate in absolute 
terms. It is always possible to have more in- 
formation about a given situation. How much 
information is enough? In cases such as Iran, 
the press accounts prior to the departure of the 
shah were generally exaggerated. . Tills is not 
to say that our predictions were perfect. But it 
is certainly inaccurate to say that the in- 
telligence community did not forecast the dif- 
ficulties in Iran. We have tried recently to 
sharpen our reporting and analysis on broad 
social movements. 

■ One of the problems in the intelligence 
business is that you can never talk about your 
j successes. Generally., a successful operation is 
jonly successful as long 'as It can be kept se- 
s r t ...» nhnnt our successes, wc com- 


promise our sources and our methods. Usual- 
ly, it is only the so-called failures that come to : 
'light. That's just one of the facts of life that j 
we have to live with In tho Intelligence ■ 
business. I assure you there have been 
successes and that they have been important 
successes. 

As far as constraints are concerned, this is 
essentially a' matter of 'establishing the proper 
checks and balances without impeding In- 
telligence effectiveness. Wo think that Ex- 
ecutive Order 1203G, issued by President Carter 
at the outset of his administration, is an im- 
portant step in this direction. We also think it 
is possible to develop charter legislation which 
will set. out broad guidelines for intelligence 
activities which will reassure the Congress and i 
the American pcoplo that intelligence 
organizations arc under control, yet will not 
impede their effectiveness. 

In connection with the charter legislation, 
there' arc some areas of concern to us. For 
example, we are required to report - plans to 
carry out covert actions to seven committees 
of Congress. That obviously imposes con- 
straints on the president's ability to carry on 
covert action activities. Mind you, wc think we 
ought to report to Congress, but to a 
reasonable number of committees, not seven. 
The Freedom of Information 'Act has caused us 
a number of problems. We find that the prac- 
tice of using the disclosure process in trials to 
push for the revelation of more classified 
material than the Intelligence Community can 
eonselonably accept, and thereby stymie the 
prosecution— a practice referred to as "gray j 
mail'.'— has impeded our efforts to deal with 
serious security breaches. Wo also think that i 
the antiquated 1917 Espionage Act is not a good i 
instrument for solving the kinds of problems 
suph as tho "Covert Action" bulletin problem 
that I described earlier. 

Copyright ISIS, Michael S. Shaw, 

Next: Covert operations, 


(As Received) 
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! By MICHAEL SHAW . V. 

Q. If you had a free hand to write not only 
the charter by the operations book for the 
agency in the 1980s, how would you structure 
things and what would you do? 

A. Well, I think the first concept that has to 
be understood, and understood fully, is that con- 
fidentiality is the heart of an intelligence opera- 
tion. There arc certain things that we can make 
available to the public. We try to do that by 
declassifying up to .150 finished intelligence 
products per year on a wide variety of subjects. 
But we have to restore an environment where 
we can distinguish between that information 
which can be made public and information ( 
which must be kept confidential in the interest 
of the nation. It is very difficult to establish a 
set of written proscriptions in statute. Some 
proscriptions on intelligence activities already 
exist. But if you try to make a comprehensive 
list, you inevitably imply' that something no- 
body thought to put on the list is therefore 
authorized. 

I think that you need to establish a surrogate 
process' through congressional oversight and 
something like the present Intelligence Over- 
sight Board, which would see that intelligence 
activities are within the acceptable .limits of 
U.S. public opinion. These oversight mechan- 
isms exist in one form or another today and are 
still evolving. All and all, I think we are mov- 
ing in a healthy direction and, aside from cor- 
recting some of the problems I mentioned ear- 
lier, I do not think I would try to reverse 
course in any way at this point. 


Q, What would you do to sharpen the intelli- 
gence community’s ability to discern ami prior- 
itize signals from different parts of the world? 

A. We have given a lot of thought to this' 
problem and have taken certain steps to deal 
with it. The . most important was to establish 
a focal point in the intelligence community for 
•"warning.” Wc have put one of our most senior 
and able officers in charge of that function. He 
‘In turn reports to an intelligence committee 
which I chair. This has worked very well and 
I think will continue to serve us in excellent 
fashion. 

Q. Convert operations, particularly during the 
Vic.lnam/Watcrgate period, took on some nega- 
tive connotations that may not necessarily fit 
in their historical perspective. Can you give our 

readership a view of covert operations within j 
its long-term historical perspective that can ; 
enlighten us on what a nation must do or be 
able to do in the world in order to meet the 
challenges that we face today? 

A. First of all, both the president and the 
Congress have ' recognized that covcrf action 
’is a legitimate foreign policy tool. That is 
exactly what it should be, a foreign policy tool, 
and not an independent capability. Covert, ac- 
tion is attempting to influence events in other 
parts of the world without the source of that 

influence becoming known. Most people do not 
have any problem with trying to influence 
events in other parts of the world. Indeed, that 
is what much of our foreign policy is about. 
Most people . also recognize that most things 
that an intelligence organization does have to 
be done clandestinely. 
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Somehow, it is just when you put the two to- 
gether that people have problems with it. Yet 
one can conceive of many circumsances where 
a friendly, democratic government needs help, j 
It cannot accept that help overtly without in- i 
curring 'political difficulties. Let us say, for 
example, that they have to deal with a terror- 
ist problem and ask the United States for that 
help. If the statemen are politically vulnerable, 
they may well ask that that help be given clan- 
destinely. 

I find that when most people take issue with 
covert action they are really quarreling with I 
the policy and not the instrument. Just be- j 
cause I disagree with giving economic aid to 
country X, that docs nor. mean that I believe ; 
economic aid should not continue to be a for- I 
eign policy tool. Covert action has become as- 
sociated with one or two highly controversial- 
foreign policies. 

Once again, the successes cannot be men- 
tioned because the credit for those successes 
must go to the foreign government, not to us, 

. The important point is to ensure that a mech- 
anism for policy control is set up and that we 
not do away with the policy instrument itself. 
-Such a control mechanism has now been es- 
tablished, although, as I mentioned earlier, it 
would be appropriate to cut down on the num- 
ber of congressional committees which have 
to be informed when a covert action operation 
is undertaken. 

Q. Following the definition of a successful 
covert action as being in fact covert, .1 would 
assume that one reason we do not read loo 
much in the press about the activity of KGB 
or covert operations of terrorist groups or of 
pehrhaps Cuba and other countries, is that by 
that definition, if they are not discovered, they 
have been successful. Can you outline, for ex- 
ample, in the Mideast, what are the operative 
forces beneath the surface there? To what ex- 
tent is there the unrcporlcd and unseen chal- 
lenge of the opposition, it one wants to put it 
that way? ' 

A. Well, I cannot go into any detail without 
revealing sources of information. Incidentally, 
most people do not appreciate how easy it 
is for another country’s counterintelligence 
operation to trace a seemingly harmless fac- 
tual statement about a situation back to a par- 
ticular agent or a particular method. So, we 
can’t be too careful. 

One tiling that is Important to recognize is 


that, in rjiost cases where our adversaries have 
been successful, they have been willing to 
undertake either covert actions or overt rnili- 
■tary actions. We now see a substantial Cuban 
military presence in Africa, for example. There . 
arc various parts of the world where you see 
a substantial Soviet -presence. They do not 
really operate under the same set of constraints 
that we, as a society, do. In most cases you 
find them exploiting existing unrest. 

'That is why it is so important for our country 
to work to resolve problems which create un- 
rest and conflicts between and within nations. 

It is also why it is important for our country to 
help countries friendly to us to resolve their' 
underlying economic and social problems. Cer- 
tainly the KGB is at work and they put sub- 
stantial resources into their operations. But, 
out country, despite the constraints our intelli- 
gence organizations face,' has superior intelli- 
• gence service. * 

Q. At the risk of doing some crystal-ball 
gazing, do you believe that the world energy 
crisis can be dealt with in the next few years? j 

A. I think it can be dealt with but not with- 
out the exercise of a great deal of willpower 
by Americans and by the people of other coun- 
tries in the free world The problem is essen- 
, tially one of restraining increasing consump- 
tion while stimulating ' sources of production. 
Unfortunately the rate of consumption has so 
far outstripped the rate of increase of sources 
of production that over the next few years only 
consumption restraint will solve the problem. 
But, given the will, I think wo can solve it. 

Next: Oil and the Middle East 

Copyright 1979, Michael S. Shaw 
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By MICHAEL SHAW 

Q. In light of what has happened in Irani 
do you believe the other Mideast oil-producing 
countries represent an ongoing, stable supply 
of oil? 

A. It would not be appropriate for me to 
comment on individual countries, but the line, 
between production and demand is now so thin 
that any disruption such as has occurred in 
Iran is bound to have an immediate impact .on 
consumers. Obviously, there are sources of 
instability in the oil-producing areas of the 
world, and these are things that we have to 
monitor very closely, 

q, Has the Central Intelligence Agency pro- 
vided the president with a worse-case scenario j 
In the event that there are further disruptions 
of the oil supply from the Mid East? 

A. We supply the president with a continu- 
ing analysis including both optimistic and 

worse-case assumptions. 

Q. How pessimistic Is your worsc-cnsc as- 
sumption? , , 

A. It is the kind of assumption that would 
entail some hardship on the port of Americans. 
Q. One hook written about the beginning of 

World War II suggested that Japan’s timing 
of its attack on Pearl Harbor was related to 
an approximately SO-day-or-so supply of oil.: 
Docs history repeat itself? 

A. I don’t know about history repeating It- j 
self, but we can certainly learn lessons from 
-history and one of the great lessons of Pearl ■ 
Harbor was that our nation ijeeds effective 
intelligence. It was precisely as a 'result of 
Pearl Harbor that the predecessor agency of i 
' the CIA, the Office of Strategic Services ~ j 
the OSS — was created. , 1 ' 


Q. Many assertions have appeared in the 
press to the effect that the American people 
have lost the will to assert themselves in world 
affairs. In analyzing world developments, and 
in sketching scenarios for different questions , 
that present themselves, is the willingness ■ 
of the American people to react to particular ■ 
situations plugged into the equation? j 

A. Wc deal with foreign intelligence only, j 
and do not analyze domestic reaction to foreign j 
events. Our job Is simply to tell the policy- , 
maker what those foreign events arc and what j 
the likely intentions of foreign lenders might ; 
be. It is : thcn up to the policymaker to assess ’ 

the domestic ramifications of their decisions, j 

Q. Is It fair to say that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency will gather the. facts, analyze 
them, sketch the scenarios, and pose the alter- 
natives, but it is the ultimate responsibility 
of the president to decide what the country 
'shall do and he is lie one who must make that 
decision in light of American public opinion? 

A. Thai is a fair assessment. 

Q. There has been considerable discussion , 
that the morale of personnel in the Central In- I 
lelligencc Agency has fallen off in recent years, j 

Would you attribute that development to the 
environment and attitudes within the United 
States toward the intelligence business gener- 
ally, or would you say that there have been 
some organizational problems within the agen- 
cy that arc being met at the current time? 
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A. Morale is a nebulous thing. Obviously 
there are a number of factors that impact on 
morale. The barrage of criticism to which the 
agency has been subjected has had its impact 
on our employees. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the facts have been distorted or in- 
accurate and, given the nature of our business, 
we are unable to put them in perspective. Like 
any organization, wc have our internal prob- 
lems, Wc like to think that we are dealing with 
them effectively. 

From my own experience,- -in -q. number of 
government agencies, I would characterize the 
morale of the CIA as high. Certainly wc have 
some of the most competent and dedicated peo- 
ple in government working in the CIA. Many 
of them work extremely long hours and cannot 
even tell their families s^hat they arc doing. 
Perhaps a measure of the state of our health 
is the fact that we. have no trouble recruiting, 
people. In fact, the number of applications 
for employment with the agency has been go- 
ing up and the quality of people that arc com- 
ing into the agency today is as good as, if not 
better’ than, it ever has been. 

Q. Winch is more important, the quality of 
the people, that you bring’ into the. Central In- 
telligence Agency, or the development of the 
new technologies that arc making the spy busi- 
ness very different than it used to be? 

A. Both are important. Without quality peo- 
you do not develop quality technology. If 
the question is what is more important, techni- 
cal collection or human collection, the answer 
once again is that both are important. The tech- 
nical systems can accomplish a great deal but 
.they have their limitations. They can only tell 
you what is happening right now or what hap- 
pen ed yesterday. It really takes human Intelli- 
gence to know what people’s intentions are. 

.Q, You arc privy to probably the most stark 
view of the world of just about anybody. Arc 
you optimistic or pessimistic about the future 


of the United Stales? 

A. Basically, I am an optimist. I think our 
country has the resources, both human and na- 
tural, and the will to deal with the problems 

it faces. \ 

Q. • Do you place your guarded optimism 
''Within a c'crtam’time fra'me'in' which Svc must 
- do certain things? 

A. Certainly. And some of those things have 
already been discussed in this interview. We 
need to deal with the question of our defense ca- 
pability, vis-a-vis the growing defense capa- j 
bility of the Soviets. We need to deal with prob- J 
lems such as nuclear proliferation and we need 
to deal with the problems of energy and the ; 
Third World. ‘ 

Q. Is time running out on any of these is- 
sues? j 

A. In foreign affairs, time does not usually 
run out. The problems become more difficult ; 
'to deal with if you do not face up to them.. In j 
most of the areas I have mentioned, I believe ‘ 
our country is moving to face up to the prob- 
lems, 

Copyright 1073, Michael 3. Shaw 
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This is the first part of a three-part 
interview with* Frank CarluccI, who be- 
came deputy director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in early 1978. After 
serving in thc'Navy and graduating from 
Harvard Graduate -School of Business 
Administration, he served with the For- 
eigh Service' in Spulh Africa; Kinshasa, 
Congo; Zanzibar 'and Brazil. He also has 
been director of the’ Office of Economic 
Opportunity; deputy director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget; under- 
■secretary of. the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and ambassador 
to Portugal. . 


By MICHAEL SHAW - . - ‘ 

Q. Mr. CarluccI, what are the challenges the 
United States will encounter la world'affatrs in 
the 1980s? 

A, That's a rather broad question. Let me 
divide my answer Into a number of categories. 
First there would be the national security 
challenges: our defense posture vis-a-vis the 
Soviets and a whole series of treaties that are 
under negotiation, like disarmament and mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions. .What 
posture will the United States and the Soviet 
Union take in these negotiations? Certainly we 
will continue to face the problem of nuclear 
proliferation. The energy problem will remain j 
with us and, indeed, it could become even more 1 
critical in the '80s. If consumption continues to 
go up as it has and production remains 'cons- 
tant as predicted, additional measures will 
have to be taken on the energy front. 

-There is also the question of relationships 
with the Third World; the issue of. equitable • 
distribution of wealth between the have and 
have-not- nations. Connected >with this are the I 
difficult issues posed by Soviet and Cuban ex- j 
pansion activity, particularly in Africa, There 1 

can strengthen her relationships with, he? j 


allies; how our relationship with the People’s ; 
Itepublic of China will evolve; and what role j 
the continuing problem of- Vietnam and Cam* j 
bodia may play in that relationship. i 

Q, Wlint is tbq Central Intelligence Agency’s 

role, as you view It, in meeting these 
challenges? '• 

A,; Fundamentally, our role is to provide the 
policymaker with the best possible information 
on which ho can base policy decisions. This 

means efficient and good collection, "high- 
.quality analysis, and links with the poli- 
cymaker that permit us to respond to his high- 
priority needs. 

Q. What effect, if any, have recent revela- 
tions and books abont the agency had on Its 
ability to perform these functions, particularly 
with respect to Its relations with foreign in- 
telligence agencies and sources of Informa- 
. tlon? 

A. Obviously, no intelligence organization 
can function at peak efficiency in the constant 
.glare of the public spotlight. But, we accept 
some of this as a fact of life. Books always 
cause a problem. Particularly damaging. are 
the ones that reveal our sources and methods, 
-flO9£fctiSflQtV1OOa1S0OiDis&blIshcd a procedure 
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SSg^BY NICHOLAS DANILOFF 

^ g he vie w from CIA headquarters In Langley,Va.,'is superfi- 
f^cially serene. The director’s private elevator whisks the visi- 
S5.tor.to the top floor, where a corridor runs along the north 
r ’^face to his quarters. The passageway is warmly carpeted; the 
‘ .^ttan walls are hung with abstract paintings in elegant^" " 

' gold-leafed frames. By the elevator door hangs a 
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; To the; left is the airy office of deputy director Frank 
• Carlucci, who made a name for himself as U.S. am- y 
o bassador in; revolutionary Portugal. To the right 
. S is the office of the director of the Central Intel-^ 
Hgence rf ? Agency^, Retired : Admiral 
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The Sinister Doings of the i 
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“Dossier" Carlucci/CIA. Lisbon, Editorial “Avante!” Publishers, 1978. 
167pp. 

These documents and comments on US imperialist interference in Portugal’s 
internal affairs, notably after the April 25, 1974 revolution , give an insight into 
the activities of the CIA and US officials in that country from 1973 to December 
1977. ’ 

The opening chapters recount the practices of CIA agents in Portugal prior 
to the revolution and the initial response of the US State Department and 
Congress to the revolution. The Pike report, produced by the special 
commission set up by Congress, witheringly criticised CIA activities in 
Portugal, charging that its agents were in hibernation. 

Indeed, the CIA was certain that the fascist regime was strongly entrenched 
in Portugal. William Colby, CIA Director at that time, considered posting to 
Portugal a “prize” for his agents. Nevertheless, members of Congress were 
apparently hasty in imputing all the “blame” to the CIA, which was caught by 
surprise at the scale of the events of April 25, 1974 and their subsequent 
development. The example of Portugal and other countries, Iran, for instance, 
shows that where objective conditions were ripe and the people united, 
organised and ready to battle, the CIA will never succeed in preventing the 
success of a revolution however hard it tries. Thanks to the strength of the mass 
movement and the patriotism of the heroic military and those who participated 
in the April 25 events, thanks to the alliance that took shape immediately after 
these events between the Aimed Forces Movement and masses, the revolution 
followed a road the CIA could not have foreseen: Portuguese democracy 
gradually took an anti-monopoly and anti-landowner orientation. 

It was not easy for spokesmen of the US administration to understand what 
was happening. This is what led to Stuart N. Scott’s recall as Ambassador to 
Portugal and his replacement by Frank C, Carlucci — a trusted and tough man 
in contrast to Scott who, in Kissinger’s opinion, underestimated the 
“communist danger” in Portugal (p40). 

The new US Ambassador, Frank Carlucci, arrived in Lisbon January 17, 
1975. But some facts of his biography, especially his “services” were well 
known long before he came to Portugal. The Lisbon weekly Sempre Fixe wrote 
that he had been expelled from Zanzibar after that country’s security forces 
learned that this “diplomat” had telephoned for more weapons. Subsequently, 
Carlucci explained in English the word “ammunition” was innocuous and all he 
meant was “ammunition for arguments”. At Lisbon’s Portela Airport the new 
US Ambassador was more categorical saying there were no grounds for the 
“rumours” of CIA infiltration in Portugal (p44). Three years later, however, 
this man would be appointed Deputy Director of the CIA. j 

In Lisbon Carlucci lost no time. He presented his credentials to President 
Costa Gomes just a week after his arrival and met with Prime Minister Vasco 
Goncalves February 8. On February 21 he went to Oporto. Everywhere his 
schedule was heavy. He paid his respects to the Commander of the Northern 
Military District, met with the civilian governor, the Bishop of Oporto, and the 
chairman of the Municipal Council. Besides, pages 48 and 49 give the names of 
the ambassador’s aides who likewise were up to their neck in the embassy’s 
day-to-day “routine”. 

Aided by imperialism and European Social-Democratic parties, the local 
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reactionaries started a savage assault in February 1975 to destroy the 
revolution. That was when NATO began war games on the Portuguese coast. 
On February 4, 1975, the Portuguese Communist Party issued a statement, 
declaring; “In the present political situation the NATO exercises in Portugal 
are totally inopportune . . . Objectively they may be regarded as an attempt to 
influence the political situation in Portugal"*. 

Replying to this statement in an interview for the weekly Expresso on 
February 15, Carlucci made a thinly veiled threat. “Most important.’’ he said, 
“is for a NATO member to fulfil its responsibilities. There will be no problems 
as long as Portugal is true to its commitments”. - 

On February 20 the Portuguese Communist Party again noted that the 
situation was dangerous and that anti-communism had been visibly intensified. 
On March 3 the Lisbon evening newspaper A Capital carried an article headed 
“CIA Plans Coup in Portugal Before the End of March”. 

Carlucci called these reports “fantastic and blatant lies”. But on March 11 
Spinola led a counter-revolutionary rising which was crushed by the Armed 
Forces Movement aided by the people. 

It is interesting to trace the link between ensuing events and Carlucci’s 
comings and goings. On June 29, 1975, 89 PIDE 1 agents “escaped”, while the 
day before, June 28, Carlucci suddenly fell ill and left for Madrid where he 
entered the military hospital run by the US base at Torrejon dc Ardoz. On July 
10 he returned to Lisbon. But during his stay in Spain, he met with Vernon 
Walters, Deputy Director of the CIA. Throughout this period acts of terrorism 
were committed in Portugal; there were 105 assassination attempts, 34 
bombings, 20 cases of arson, three armed attacks, and five cases of 
manhandling. The Portuguese CP alone was attacked 77 times. 

Suppression of Spinola’s counter-revolutionary rising and the defeat of the 
rightist forces on March 11 compelled Henry Kissinger to urge a strong and 
reliable rightist, or, if necessary, a pro-fascist regime as an alternative, to the 
success of the Left forces. In giving these facts the book refers the reader to a 
curious article printed in Harper’s Magazine in 1977, saying that Kissinger was 
disappointed in “his man” sent to replace the unpugnacious Scott (p68). “The 
point apparently is that F’rank Carlucci was a more flexible and resourceful 
spokesmen of imperialist interest than his own bosses . . . There were two 
things the ambassador learned quickly; the first was that any efforts to reinstall 
the most reactionary rightist forces would inevitably unite Portugal’s 
democratic forces, and, second, that broader opportunities could emerge for 
action in a more favourable situation if the ‘moderates’ were used and the stake 
was made on politicians advocating a ‘European choice’, and, if an alliance 
were formed with Europe’s Social-Democrats . . . This would help erect a 
barrier to socialism and freedom in Portugal” (p68). 

Carlucci won this round, as is evident from a speech by Kissinger in Alabama 
in August 1975, which The New York Times called a victory for his envoy. 

The book deals extensively with the attention Carlucci and his aides gave to 
the events in Angola while the United States and its imperialist and racist allies 
were straining to prevent Angola’s independence and the victory of the MPLA. 
That was exactly when former CIA agent Philip Agee supplied the British 
paper Workers Press with the names of 16 CIA agents operating in Lisbon. The 
book also details the changes in CIA agents in Portugal, Carlucci’s actions in 
relation to the Azores and Lages where the Social-Democratic Party and 
Social-Democratic Centre were in the majority and where the Left parties, 
particularly the Communist Party, were persecuted and not permitted to 
function over the greater part of this territory. 

In February 1977 Carlucci went to Washington, where he urged granting 
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loans to Portugal and testified before the House sub-commissions on Europe 
and the Middle East and the Commission on Foreign Affairs. The debate was 
over the allocation of 30 million dollars for a NATO brigade stationed in 
Portugal. Transcripts of this debate, which lasted until March 1, 1977 (pp99« ' 
116) show clearly the extent of US interference in the affairs of Portugal, which 
imperialism looks upon as its own private domain. 

Relative to the planned reorganisation of the armed forces, which two years ; 
earlier Carlucci had called a gang, he called the NATO brigade “the beacon 
illuminating their further development . . . giving them moral strength and 
sustaining their professional spirit” (pi 16). 

The closing chapters deal with US handouts and the Socialist Party’s credits 
policy which made Portugal more dependent than ever on the capitalist 
powers. Some sidelights on Carlucci’s active “social life” reveal circumstances 
of no little importance. For instance his tennis partners included leaders of the 
Socialist Party Maldonado Gonelha, Jaime Gama, and Manuel Alegre, 
President of the Social-Democratic Centre Diogo Pinto Freitas do Amaral, and 
SDC Vice President Adeline Amaro da Costa, and SDC Secretary-General 
Easilio Horta, Chairman of the SDP Sa Carneiro and one of its leaders Pedro 
Roseta. 

In the meantime James E. Carter replaced Gerald R. Ford in the White 
House. Learning that Carlucci stood high in Mario Soares’ favour Carter left 
him in Lisbon until December 23, 1977, when finally the sensational news was ; 
released that Carlucci had been named Deputy Director of the CIA. That’s the j 
way it is, esteemed reader. On December .22, 1977 the newspaper O Diario ; 
wrote editorially: “This was an appropriate appointment by Carter: he ] 
officially formalised the position of a CIA veteran. Frank Carlucci, the insider, i 
is now where he belongs. However, it will be some time before our people learn ; 
of the price the nation had to pay for what the present Deputy Director of the • 
, CIA was engaged in in Portugal”. 

( And the weekly Oycao will ask: “What can we say about a country that sends I 

future heads of its secret services to countries experiencing critical situ adons?” ! 
The ansv/er to this question is self-evident and the question itself remains I 
topical today, because in many parts of the world imperialism’s “insiders” of 
the Carlucci type are implementing a policy of unparalleled diktat and 
interference in the affairs of sovereign states. 

Domingos Lopes 


’Salazar’s secret police. After the April revolution its most brutal agents were tried and convicted. 
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By MARCDE PENN .V. - v 

Spec«.to'n»Co»n*aiWlyS«« . .. 

Washington, D.C. — Flanked by an American 
flag and a banner bearing the C.I.A. emblem, the 
agency’s Deputy Director Frank C.. Carlucci 
urged a gathering of Cornell and Princeton 
alumni last week to have more faith in the 
intelligence community. • • •' ; : : 

“Only our failures come to light, . .although 
"there have been a number of, . .substantial. . . 
successes,” Carlucci told 480 members- of the 
Cornell and Princeton Clubs of Washington, D.C. 

The intelligence chief said he_wasjiot at .liberty 
to discuss riie successes, because he would have 
to betray his C.I.A. sources, thus preventing] 
future successes. • 

He was reluctant to say anything about the 
current crisis in Iran/, a situation the C.I.A. has 
drawn a lot of heat for. .r ■ • ■ Xll 

‘“Intelligence- failure' is toou categorical a 
term” to describe- .past U.S. actions^ there,, he 
said. - v.- 

“As a result of the Iranian experience, we’ve 
taken a fresh look at social movements in the 
Third World as opposed to narrow reporting of 
political movements. ” 
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' The. Princeton" alumnus had! 
taken a break from the Iranian 
crisis to address Cornell and 
. Princeton alumni on The State o^t 
American Intelligence' Today. 

■ During his talk he focused on the 
nature of and need for covert 
: action in any successful intelli- 
gence program. ■ 

Carlucci explained how tne 

C.I.A. is dependent on accurate 
information complimented by 
“superior analysis.” 

■ “People think of us as a spy 
factory . It’s more like a university . 
The C J.A. does “pure analytical 
"work” using information which 
originates largely from open 
sources and, in part, from secret 
ones, he explained. 

■'* • Human Collection . , 
i Carlucci said technology, whilej 

“impressive,” has “distinct limi- 
tations” in information collection. 
“Human collection will continue 

to be fundamental," he said. 

i* This aspect of intelligence 

■ gathering is especially problematic 
for the C.IA., he said, in part 

: because of the “unique" circum-j 
. stances involved in the clandestine 

- relationship at the “heart of intelli- 

gence collection.” ; ; - - 1 

- Because the CJA. must seek 
’ out individuals who would other- 
wise not be in contact with the 

■ agency, its sources are often moti- 

^l^mafeTTaf! reason 


Pay frequently takes the form of 
an insurance policy to protect the 
person or. his family in case he 
must leave his country, said 
Carlucci.. - 

Although a C.I.A. contact 
“frequently. . .will violate laws of j 
his [own} country,” Carlucci said, 
“on no occasion” does he violate 
United States law.. . • 

Can’t Keep a Secret 
The C.IA. is faced with the 
problem that the United States 
government is developing a repu- 
tation as “a government that can’t 
keep a secret,” Carlucci said. ■ 

A contact who believes his 
information will reach the press 
and be traced back to him is not 
likely to offer that information, he 
explained.. 1 ~ -• 

: Yet, “we live in a climate where 
we glorify the whistle-blower, the 
investigative reporter; ..National 
security, i .[has] become a dlscre-j 
dited term,” he said, 

.... In response to a question on the 
role of the media, Carlucci said he 
is not in favor of “abridging 
freedom of the press,” but would 
argue with those who give out 
information “for their own 
- purposes.” V'safV--’- q q'--~ -A 
V: Media representatives are much 
‘ less likely today- than they were 
years ago to check with the C.IA. 
-on the sensitivity of a particular 
piece of information, he said. 1 ; 

001-5 Carlucci described "distribution” 

a rnntrihiitinp factor in the. 
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-'- Central Intelligence Agency:. A1-! 
-though the CIA is exempt, -from most | 
civil : service rules and procedures it; 
■has adopted —.and adapted — the 
concept of the Senior Executive Serv- 
f ice. CIA’s 'version is ' called the -.SIS, 
for Senior Intelligence Service.. Like 
its. civil service counterpart, the SIS 
includes top-paid career , employes in 
■the $47,889 to $50,112.59 pay range.) 
Outstanding SIS members will be^eli- 
giblelor special ranks which carry ex- 
tra pay, and- bonuses worth up to 20" 
percent of salary. CIA’s deputy direc- 
tor Erank'Carlnocl, a veteran of tbe 
State Department, HEW and Office of 
Management and Budget is largely re- 
sponsible for setting up. the SIS). -• 

’ ' ’ '^ r ' .*"* 

EXCERPT 
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•r-ccsr? Tii ??e!sa»?^52 

n'< "i - 




Even with- Ted. Kennedy 1 announcing and: 
all thosestories about; Chappaquiddick; and 
; even. with Ronald Reagan announcing^ooj^ 
the sole story consuming Washington at; 
every social event- is‘ what, to da’aboutrtheri 
•'hostages4nIraai%;.^l^jc' , -Tp»>^|^^^.«» 

At a dinner party the "other night; discus- 
sions* raged in varying degrees- of polite ■: 
vehemence, at every table — and .tbe-opin?, 

. ions at one-wer6Tasciaating.^^^j^^i.;^ 
t Seated together were House Foriegn Af- 
; fairs Chairman Clement Zablockl who com- ; 
posed . theldongressionaT: lettetltb? the 
Ayatollah Khomeini: Deputy Director of the 
CIA Frank Carlucci who was carefully- limit 


.i ng his comments lest something be rea d 
i nto them :- Middle East- expert. and jormer 
Undersecretary of State; Joe Sisco, who- as 
^president of American University had some- . 
thing to say about Iranian. students; a beau-* 
itious- young Iranian women 1 with Zbigniew ; 
LBrzezinski staffer, bearded Bob;Huntert;.! 
Shirley Metzenbaum who was the ; bestliS:' : 
;tener,- and Carl Rowan, who did the most • 
'talking.-. ' 

; Most rejected the-idee that we- should 
have conducted a tit-for-tat'operationhere 
?-the minute our embassy , ovet; . there was in- . 
Evaded. The Persian girh -who has family! in'-' 
Iran,' said- Khomeini is -an absolute madman. 

L t. — — ! ~ r. ftU vl, A a? A m a 



, Sisco said'ther^aredefiiiite signs on his 
campus that some Iranian students are shift-"? 
;ing fronr.support of, the AyatoHah-i because 
his dictatorship betrays the goalsjof'the- 
; r e v ol u t i o n ,_ZaJ)]oc ki produ ced th e- lette r. 

\ .. . . r ZS ■ I'j _ .1 ^-in oi 


^•Things got even! more" serious at the Ken 
Giddens’ supper Saturday, night that was 
billed a»“An Evening wtth Clare Luce, ‘and. 
■put on by Ernest-Lefever, director of the 
Ethics and Public. Policy Center.'He hkes.to 
gather, once a month, around an- acknowl- 
edged brain, a cross section of-opinions 
from public officials to press, pose a ques- 
tion to the brain — and lettjhe evening un- 
fttrl from there:? y: ;> V .'L--. '*■’ 

--•‘'The question was — Is the Umted'States 
on the skids?; Are we on aaunstoppable de- 
cline, and what should we do about it? Thee 
"gist of Clare’s answer was, she has confi- 
dence in the American people providing ' 
they can get the right leadership. 

For two hours La Luce held forth with 
her philosophical view of the world, ac- 
cented witty historical. refe ren ces, captivat- 
“lng Veminiscincespdnd- take-offs of. famous 

personalities' — ■ she mimicked Churchill 
perectly — -and so entertained the group- 
They sat spellbound. . ' y-v 

She wound up unravelling an hilarious: 
plot about an American.president, pretend- 
■ ing Sen. Nancy K'asselbaum. who was there, 
was the president, and Arthur Burns, also 
c present, was her advisor;,'A'pNVy •-*“* L '- \ 

When the question; what cart we do about 
Iran? came up, Burns said both the Iranian 
government andithe Iranian 'citizens have 
enormous assets in this country which we 
' could freeze;: also, he suggested, by halting 
f the shipment of spareparts, their advanced 


jof Boston University, and Gen. Richard Sti: 
well. She was particularly touched that Ge 
and Mrs.- Lauris Norstad came.- vi'c • ■ ' :• . 


'< . "To fovq Qod and to? do. his will Brookings Institution President and Mrs. ' 

. righteousness and.piety. is a iiniyersaiiy^ic-: Bruce MacLaury were there along with 
"cepted religious tenet. We tftis great.- y Sen . an d Mrs. Spark. Matsunaga, Sen. Ted -• 
..truthnn the words, off the Koran; •.•wrot, - , stevens, and numerous others.- 
, Zablocki, soothingly to- a. man who hasn t .. q was walking that evening: She had 
■ r^tiin a r*i nil nppt of hnrrianitv to hlS own peo-- .■ ■ . , 


: WUIUVRLWVI»»M*6V W " ^ _ 7. . tJiare was WaiKUlg Hull cvcumg. UUU 

shown an ounce.of huntanity to his own : ju St .been. odtfittedby a pair of soft contact 
pl^who disagreed j lenses -by famed Dr! John; McTigue .and rfor ; 



ucaaui jr . . i.;, _:.;.:Rcetthe Sylvanus Thayer -Award and- sword d 

Energy, and MrsI-Duncan^.Presidential,As- : j?j mon th.V‘Pepple>came from all oyer, the. . 


Treasury and Mrs 
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There is nothing covert about the CIA employment 
interviews taking place today in Clio Hall. But that; 

. should not deceive any of us about the nature of the 
CIA’s activities. W->- : Y , . • v - 

As citizens of the United States, we need to be aware 
of the actions the CIA carries out. in our name.. As 
Princeton students- and,, faculty,, .weiunust understand 
the history o^covert.CIA intrusions into our campus;^ 
activity which is still permitted bythe university today. 

From Iran (1953), GuatonMa (1954J:and the Congo 
(1960), to Chile (1973) and Angola (1975),the CIA has 
made it its business to overthrow governments and to 
install (or attempts to install)* dictatorial regimes 
sympathetic to United States business , and military 
interests,: 

These interventions are not merely the dark un- 
derside of .American foreign policy..; Rather, they 
reflect the mainstream of establishment through from 
World War II to the present, a consensus which has 
been nourished hi: respectable institutions such as this 
university. Notco incidentally, there is also a long and 
multi-faceted tradition of Princeton in the CIA’s 
service. •' Y YYY' -'Y. : Y i :;•■■■■ .'..Y;Y V :'‘" A 
Breeding ground , . ' - 

From Allen WY Dulles ’14 .(later a' Princeton 
trustee), who was the CIA’s first director, to William 
E. Colby ’40, who played a key role in the CIA’s secret 
: war . in Laos, . in. the 1973 ‘‘destabilization’.’ of 
democratic government in Chile, and in the Phoenix 
program of tortme and murder in^ietnam, and who 
was CIA director from. 1973 to 1975; Princeton has 
been a particularly^ fertile breeding, ground. for the. 
agency, right up to the'pr^nt peputy pirectori Frank 

CIA recruitment ait Princeton has benefited from], 
the activeparticipatfon of university Officmis- Fomteri 
Career Servi<MS.rdh-ector?Newell -Brown- admitted 
1976 to The Daily Princetonum', v We are aware bf the- 
kinds. of people the CIA looks:, for arid when "we niff | 
into the type we tell them to send a resumeJ 

But not all:.ClA'f ecruiting' ai Princeton ' has" been :; 
conducted through Cartwr Services.rAir article in the 
Trenton Times of February :.:12^'1975^ reported the 
.story of a Princeton senior summoned, in. the Tate ' 
1960’s to meet with this dean .of students, at-' that time; 
-the 



i . im. . 


= By JOHN CAVANAGifGS, SALLY FRANK ’80, and LAURIE KIRBY GS 


I understand you’ve been inte; 

CIA,’ the dean said. The senior foi 
perplexing.' It was true that he had applied for a job at 
■ the intelligence agency, but officials there had insisted 
on ^ complete confidentiality. How had thedean of 
students found out?. .. Y^Y. . : 

Y “The ans^wer was soon-forthcomi ng. ‘You- see,’ theSg 

student, recalls Lippincott saying, T’m- V with the”' 
agenc^^iKt-J thought wemighc have a talk ~ conYJ 
fidentiai'bfcburse — about its work.’ ” 5^ 

f- spy .in our midst 

The CIA announced last year that it will continue- 
- the: secret recruiting of foreign students at American " 
universities^ Such students have been used to report on 
* the poliricaT’activities of their, compatriots. . These 
reports arey often communicated to secret police 
agencies abroad ' with potentially dangerous cbn- 
sequences for the students and their families. ->• V 

Y Foreign students’ fears about CIA spying are not ; j 
merely conjectural. In May 1967, the Woodrow.:, 
Wilson School was forced to admit that several 
students had been working covertly for the CIA while, 
participating in the school’s summer program abroad. 
Embarrassed WWS officials responded by issuing a 
ban on * ‘any- covert intelligence activity while the 
student is enrolled in school” (The Washington Post, 
May 4; 1967). The policy apparently applies, however,, 
only to WWS graduate, students, not. to- its un- 
dergraduates or professors. 

According to Dean of the College Joan Girgus (The 
\ Dai ly Princeton ian, October 24,' 1978), Princeton 
University has no specific prohibition against the3 
cdyeifeecruitment "of foreign students. In contrait^T 
Harvard President Derek C. Bok has taken a' firm-sj 
public stand against covert;; CIA activity ' on ; his ; 

; campus, ^.charging it threatens ‘‘the integrity and in-£ 
dependenceof the academic community.”. ' 

'I .Princeton professors have been involved' with theO 
CIA ; in many different capacities. - Former history- 
professor Joseph Strayer; for example, took a year's i 
Ij^ye'prSbsence-frbm Princeton to work at- CIA- J 


7¥r- 


-’j'V.Vv <h 

, 'i&rt .. 
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SECURITY . 'officials ; In the 
United • States- aro 
worried about an . in [lux .j 
of Communist illegals — 
spies operating under 
false identities — from an 
■unexpected quarter. 

They believe that many illegals 
working for Hanoi or Mos-* 
cow have entered the country 
in the guise of Vietnamese’ 

: refugees- Because the State 
Department has waived the 
' normal visa checks in the 
case of refugees from Viet? 
nam. and because of curbs 
imposed on the F B l’a powers 
to carry out surveillance of- 
suspects, little or no screen- 
ing and investigation are 
. taking place. 

For example, when* fellow-refu- 
gees recently reported their 
doubts about a Vietnamese 
row living in the vicinity of 
■ . Los Alamos in New Mexico — 
who had; moved into South 

- Vietnam from ■ Hanoi less 
than a year before joining 

. ihe» flight of the "boat 
yxioole,” the F B I had _ to 
explain that, under existing 

• restrictions, it could not 
investigate without cl oar 
evidence that the man was 

• engaged its spying for a 
foreign power, . , 

This is only one further in- 

- dication of the continued 
erosion of America’s counter- 
intelligence capacities. . 

Glum confession 

Relations between the CI A end 

• other Western services have 
•not recovered from the 
emasculation of the Counter- 
Intelligence (Cl) staff, which 
formerly handled liaison, in 
'1975/74. There is little con- 
fidence in other Nato services, 
■as Mr Frank Carlucci, the 
Deputy Director of the C I A. 

. has glumly confessed in pub- 

• v lic, that the Americans cah 

protect their secrets. 

The director of a major F.uro- 
pean secret service now flatly 
declines to 

’ Stanjfield T utti e r, ‘CIA 
director, or the CIA station 
. chief in his capital. 


'This 'is ’almost -without prece- 
dent, as is the fact that a 
senior officer of another 
■friendly service with dose 
‘ historical ties to the United 
' States has visited the country 
twice so far this year without 
checking in with the Agency. 
One aspect of the problem that 
-now provokes acute concern 
i3 the possibility that — be- 
cause of the erosion of Cl — 

• the jK G B may have succeeded 
over many years in system- 
atically deceiving United 

■ States intelligence about Mos- 
cow’s military capacities and 
intentions, . 

Trior to the sacking of the key 
1 members of the Cl staff at 
the end of 1974 they were 
engaged’ (with the help of 
' the C I A’s Directorate of 
Science and Technology) in 
'conducting review assess? 

' meats of military intelligence 

• culled from Soviet agents 
recruited by the FBI in 

• New York whose credentials 
have_ since coma under 
.( question. . . , . 

The > "■ • tentative conclusion 
» reached was that much of 
the information from these 
- suspect sources — for 
-.lex a in pie, exaggerated 

accounts of problems faced 
by the Russians in construct- 
.iog missile guidance system 
r— was part of a strategic 
■deception programme which 
was at least partly respon- 
sible for the C I As notorious 
undervaluation of the Soviet 
defence effort in the inkl- 
1970s. ‘ 

■■■* s Biggest worry .... 

The biggest worry now is that, 
in the absence of effective 
Cl (which, in reviewing dn 
‘intelligence service’s sources 
end estimates, should func- 
■ tion " as an institutional 
devil’s advocate), Washing- 
ton may have failed to detect 1 
developments in Soviet plan- 
ning and. military technology 
that could produce a radical 
shift' in the. strategic balance 


The whole issue is put well in' 
1 a paper e by Mr Newton 
(" Scotty ’’) Miler, the former, 
Chief of Operations on the 
C I staff, that has just been 
published by the National 
Strategy Information. Centre 
in New York as part of a 
symposium entitled' "Int elli- 
gence Requirements for the 

LUlu,” • ■ r\, 


Counter-intelligence, defined by 
!Mr Miler as "the national 
effort to prevent foreign in- 
telligence services from infil- 
trating our institutions and 
'establishing the potential to 
engage in espionage, subver- 
sion, terrorism aiul sabotage” 
is the base, the "tap - root,” or 
a healthy intelligence system, 
But since 1973, ‘ Mr Miler 
. charges, ' “concern about the 
reliability of sources, enemy 
security service ability to 
cntcli our spies and the need 
for good cem.partmentalion.of 
' our collection activities has 
not been subject to-" review 
and assessment by a non- 
partisan element specialising 
in just these problems.” 

He ; goes / on: «••;*?• It- became 
official CIA policy that 4 
human source intelligence 
Collection' activities, would no 
longer be ' scrutinised ' by 
counter-intelligence • • special- 
ists.”, . 

-In Mr Milcr’s view which re- 
' fleets <a growing' school of 
opinion this may mean that 
: 1 the CI A has been drinking 
from; a poisoned well, failing 
-to sift fact from disinter? 

. mat ton’ in reports from 
sources whose bona tides have 
’ not been thoroughly checked. 
Mis prescription is for ’ PrcSi- 
dent Cailsr - to "exert his. 
authority to' reassemble the 
■\ 4 ‘ files and functions”. of the 
' Cl staff that were thought- 
lessly dispersed in 1973/74 
' and to appoint a - "counter-' 
intelligence overseer” on the 
National Security* Council. 

His arguments are compelling, 
but-tlieyi-ar&malikelyrto-sway. 


overnight.' j 
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those who are currently seek- 
ing to complete the demise or 
American intelligence through 
: a new National Intelligence 
Act to replace the National 
Security Act oF 1947 that; nas 
hitherto provided tha basic 
legal framework for CIA 
operations. • ' ' ' 

The present draft of this new 
Act, resulting from consul- 
tations between its initiators 
on the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence _ and 
' the Administration, is a Blue- 
print for ir.teliigence-m-a- 
goldfish bowl. 

A basic principle of the 
document is "to ensure’ that 
special activities ero under- 
taken only to meet excep- 
tional circumstances affecting 
important interests of lie 
United States,” 

What are these “ special activi- 
ties?” The document is quite 
specific: actions abroad in 
which the involvement or the 
1 United States Government is 
not publicly , acknowledged. 

‘ In other words, tho entire 
clandestine work of intelli- 
gence. ■ *' • 

. ‘ Covert operation 

Presidentitsl approval would be 
required for any- covert 
operation: and such an- opera- - 
’ ■ tion would have to be 
- approved at a meeting of tne 
-■'National Security Council 
•where the Secretary oE De- 

• fence, the Secretairy of State, 

. - the Attorney-General arid tne. 

» Director cf Nation* Intel u* 

• gence (as the coordinator or 
the- intelligence communitv 
would henceforth be known) 
were all present. 

Any Congressional committee 
‘ would have the. power to g* 
-> jnand a review m audit ot 

■ any aspect of intelligence 

■ wx>rk. ; ’ ‘ ' 

Section 152(a) of the ;’*?£** 

- further ‘requires the C I A_to 
' keen the House and occatc 
, Select Committees” fully «md 
currently informed of all 
national intelligence Activi- 
ties, including ttny- significant 
anticipated. ixO-dligeaco acti- 
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Mr. Joseph R. L. Sterne :- -• 
Editor \\ \ ” . // / 

Dal timorei Sun ; / / £ 

501 North ; Calvert; Street 
Bal tl more »! Haryl and 21203 

t ‘ ~ t 'f ' '"■Z / J* 

Dear Mr, Sterne : / 


2 MOV- 1979 


\ 


wt- ' \ 


The cartoon on page A-18 of your 30 October 
edition Is In the poorest of taste. I find the 
gratuitous suggestion that the Central Intelligence 
Agency had even some remote- connection witia- the 
murder of President Park disgusting, j iCj - 

• - , , ■: ,;'-f ? :1 1 >■'_£■. .... ; 

- You on the one hand demand perfection from 
this Agency while on the other print scurrilous 
material to malign our reputation and damage the 
morale of our hard working and loyal employees. 

You can't have it both ways.. T' 


. .V-. 


Sincerely, 


f ir •* /g/.l ga o3s C. Carlyssi 


Frank C. Carluccl 


j 

jjf!*? f vs»* f * * - ,-u .» 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 

Deputy Director of Public Affairs 
SUBJECT: Panola News Service Filmed Interview 


1. You are scheduled to be Interviewed at 0900 hours on 
Tuesday, 6 November at the Rayburn Building. The Interview Is 
for station HBRE-TV of the Wilkes Barre/Scranton area and will be 
conducted by Pat Gregory of Panola News Service, a small Washington- 
based television firm which tailors TV features for small stations. 
WERE requested a profile of you and your job. 


2 . Pat Gregory will ask a couple of questions about your early 
life and career but will focus quickly upon your activities as the 
DDCI, While she may ask questions in a substantive context, she 
will be more interested In your role in the process of Intelligence 
and how the Agency works than v/lth the answers to the issues raised. 
Gregory plans to ask about ho w you do your job, the importance of 
Intelligence, FOIA, Agee-type exposures of Agency employees under 
cover, and the Agency's support of Congress. To emphasize the latter,— 
she may well ask you to be filmed walking along the corridor of the 
Rayburn Building as If to enter an office for a hearing. 


3. Gregory would also like to ask a question along the lines of 
“‘your name has been mentioned as a possible congressman front Pennsyl- 
vania; have you given any thought to leaving government service and 
entering politics?" I told her I saw no problem but that she should 
check with you before the filming starts. She allowed as how she would 
go over all the questions with you beforehand. 

4. The interview will be conducted in Room B-364 (the Radio and . 
TV Gallery) of the Rayburn Building. You should enter the Independence 
Avenue entrance, tum right and then left at the end of the hall; B-364 
is immediately on your left. I will meet you just inside the 
Independence Avenue entrance. 



DD/PA/l^^^/kgt/7676/2 Nov. 79 
Distribution: 

Orig - Addressee 
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By William Chapman ■' 7 • 1 

, Washington Post Fordism Service . . 

TOKYO, Oct*;. 27— South Korean 
President Park. Chung Hee was shot 
to death: by a government, official last 
night; and thei country was' placedim- 
cer martial law early this morning, ac- 
cording to authorities: in Seoul* 

The Korean strongman, '-who- had 
ruled for- 13 years, -was shot; by the 
chief of the Korean Central Intelli- 
gence Agency--Kim Jae Kyu -during 
an argument at a ' dinner party,; ac- 
cording to the report.' 

Government troops this morning oc- 
cupied all Important buildings;; uni- 
versities were closed, and all unau- 
thorized meetings were banned. 7 ' 

The prime minister, Choi Kyu Huh, 
was named acting president after a 
Cabinet meeting ..early' this morning. . 
The streets of the city were-calm. 

The minister.. of culture.and infor- 
mation, Kim Seong Jin-, gave this, ver- 
sion of the slayingh 

Park was dining in: a KCIA head-- 
quarterhs^staurantr withvthe agency’s' 
chief. The KCIA. director-became. in.- j 
volved in an argument with the- presi- 
dent's chief bodyguard, Cha. .Ji-ChuLV 

Kim began - shooting- -and ■ Park-Twas- 

wounded.' He died- on. the way. to- an.- 
Army hospital -at: 7 :50;pjBi. -[6:50 ; ',anmc 

edt.j i 

The -presidential: bodyguard " 'and- 
four other men were also- slain, the In- 
formation Ministry statement said. 

Kim/ the KCI-V 1 director; was-, ax* 
rested by martial law authontiest^^ 
The . South. Korean;; Cabinet ’was 
called into’ air emergency sessioir/at. 
about 11 p m. and made its first an- 
nouncement ; more, than five /hours.- 
later. . . >( .<■ 

The disclosure that' Park was dead 
did not come for. several more hours,; 
or about. 12 hours after the shooting 
reportedly. occurred. There was no ex- 
planation for the delay. The govern-, 
ment’s first .aimouncements,thls;mpr»i 


ling said only that Park -had:. been “in- 
. capacitated.’” yhT" . 

The Cabinet announced- that Prime 
Minister ' Choi had .been/' designated 
, acting j president in accordance with 
;. the constitution! ‘ " A-';.''”.':/ ' pV. ; - 

r -~A r division - of 'American' troops sta-. 
tinned' in South Korea was placed on 
.alert Seoul is approximately 30 miles 
from the Demilitarized Zone that sepa- 
rates South Korea from - communist 
; North Korea, 7 which has troops on the 
border. A-mv-Lsi ■- 

- [The- 7 Carter^ administration issued 
a - statement-- obviously ^ directed at 
North- Korea, warning that the United 
States: “wilt react strongly in accord- 
ance with- its treaty obligations to the 
Republic; of (South)- Korea to any ex- 
ternal attempt to exploit.the situation 
in the Republic of (South) Korea." 7 

- . [Senior. Defense officials said that 
the South Korean Army appeared to 
hold power following Park’s death. 

[U,S. officials said- that South Ko- 
,rean Chief oiJStaff, Gen.;,Chung Suna 
Wha, . had emerged as the key figure 
inj Seoul .following Park’s death. Gov- 
ernment officials . in Seoul said that 
Geh. Chung : had • been named martial 
■law administrator, for the whole country. 

\ [U’S-. : Defense Department officials: 

said that Prime: MinistenClioi, whose 
position/under Park was largely nomi- 
nal/ does/nob appear;, to have emerged 
vwitlFaiiy^&eased--i^^^^ : >,4A ; :A 
[A; [jhe'- r State'' 7 Department ' issued a 
s-t'ai-te m en tr that . said, - -“The United 
. States; regains /the matter; as- an in- 
ternal-one- for the-Republic of. Korea 
. and' urges ir estraiht'-Ton.t thei part; of 
' all.’-’J -A; i-, - - 

■‘vThe* announcement of- Park's death- 
stunned the capital, but there was no 
sign., of. any antigovernment activity 
on the streets/ '7 

The country had been racked byvio- 7 ;' 
lent student riots at the southern cit- 
ies of Pusan and Masan, but both cit- 
ies were calm after .Pm-k had impQsed. 


martial law and ordered a roundup of J 
those- responsible. . •- • • - . • -•*;** •*! 

The KCIA has-long been a. powerful- 
•force in South Korean domestic poli- 
tics'' and'had been- considered loyal to 
President Park,, who used -the agency 

repeatedly toe round -up.- political dva - 

sealers and to root out- alleged sub- 
versives-.-. < ■. V - 

The v martial- ;1 aw- ■ proclama o 
promptly -, banned ail • unauthorized 
public gatherings,--, extended* the 

ntghtly^c urfew s -’j'froin-f-f ou r^ to ■ 

hours, imposed- nationwide- censorship -j 
and ordered all: ports, of-, entryto-be-, 
clds/ely checked.. -/;4, 

. ' Park’s increasing . authoritarianism., 
has created strains, between. Seoul and. 
the’ Carter .administration, which has 
urged a relaxation of his rule. ' , t , . 

Early this summer President Carter- 
visited South Korea and is known to 
have urged Park to liberalize his' gov- 7 
ernment. Carter , also- met with 12' 
South Korean religious leaders, sev-:.| 
eral of whom- were known to:- have 
been opposed to Park’s policies. UA- Vj 
.’. After Carter left, however,:. theni'j 
was a, new. crackdown. The U-S. ; ad-; 
ministration 7 was; particularly;/' dis-- 
turbed- about; a- bloody police raid-on ' 
opposition party headquarters Aug; 10. 
/.At .the start of his admiihistration',.in: : ! 
1977, Carter had.ordered a gradual re-; 
duction of the U. S. ground troops in" 
South. -.'Korea. "..That:-'-' proposal . was: 
shelved, this . year; following . Intel li- : 
■gence reports of a substantial buildup 
in North Korean military power. ; 

Park, who- was:62,.had been the tar- 
get of. several assassination attempts. 
In- January ’1968, /a- commando group 
from North Korea snaked into Seoul, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to ' 
storm the BlnenHouse;. the South Ko- 
rean presidehtiaTresidence. Two days 
after that North Korean gunboats cap~ 
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tial decision was therefore needed. 

That night, the Moroccan ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., Alt Bergelioun, gave a 
dinner party welcoming: Saudi Ara- • 
bia's new ambassador, . Faisal Alge- 
, Ian, and M3 wife, Nuha. Present were 
three U.S. senators, Mr. Brzezinski, 
and . C.I.A--, Deputy Director Frank 
CarluccL The new ‘Saudi envoy, 
responding to a toast, stressed the 
. closeness between the two- kingdoms, 

‘ and made it clear that his Government 
hoped the United States- would be 
more 'helpful in supporting Hassan. 
That was mother's milk to Mr. Brze- 


By William Safire ’ 




> 


TherSaudf ambassador was moved 


to point,- out, the importance of U.S. 
support.because an editorial in The 
New YorkfTimes thatinsoming had 
purged .* ’noRaims: for Morocco’s war" ;' 
? ,hecause-^no American interest is at;. 

8.W 


WASHlNGTON*; Cktf 24 ( i~' When 
President .Cartmr , changed f Ms mind 
‘and decided to-sell ‘’offensive arms to 

conservative King Hassan of Morocco,, ; . ^ 

•' it marked v the^end'-c«;ther Andrew'V-gstake.YjPl^-.^ 

Young era of United States diplomacy. At stake-is America’s audibility in 
At a White House- newly wakened to ~ r the eyes of governments who try to re- 
political reality, the third, world, no '-A sist-fradical, Soviet-supplied, Arab-fi- 
- longer rules r.anced, third- world-supported . take- - 

Morocco, is, a. conservativelArab - overs. King Hassan i 3 one of the few 
monarchy on North- Africa's* 1 West-, friends that Egypt’s Anwar, Sadat ha 3 . 
Side, closely allied to-Saudi;AraM».“ in the Arab worlds he helped arrange ; 
When Spain- gave; up sorn&uraniiim-— ;the. first trip to Jerusalem; he will get- ' 
rich territory : in’ North- Africa four :. , help from Sadat in his fight to stay in.? 
years ago, Morocco laid claim toit but ; power; and though he takes his Arab- 
so did a guerrilla force called the Poll-. -A world signals from the Saudis, Hassan 
sario, supported by Libyan Algeria and: is the one most likely to end the Arab 
the Soviet Union.*. >.-i- isolation of Sadat for the sin of dealing . 

WhenKing Hassan made his? move, -i . with the Israelis. ; • ; 

the guerrillas - bloodied his - nose ; • With tMs in. view, the new, 1980- 
now the Polisario is attacking Morocco ; .model Carter - — mindful . of Saudi 
and the King needs our help -j-r Cobra wishes; hopeful of getting some sup- - 
helicopter gunships and Bronco armed -. port for the Camp David accords from 
reconnaissance planes^ in order to .A the Arab world — decided to overrule 
survive^ -inf-vV the Mooses and send out the Cobras 

, In the Anditew?Young er^Mfdidn’t v^and Broncos. The first bite will be 
have a chanCfe.-rhe .prganiration for:"- - within. the $45-million limit, but sup- .. 
AfricamiUMty^alcmg iWltl^radlcal plementals will soon take it to $200 mil-- 

Libya anti the Palestine Liberation Or-. ; lion, which the Saudis will pay for out 
ganizatian v ; 3 upports tbel, guerrillas, -a of their change pocket -• -5 

The CIA., sensitive; aftepmiss^ the -.A^hiThe last vestiges of the Andrew ” 
fall of the Shah, has been, warning of.?: -Young set let out ahowl. George Mc- 
. Hassan’a^vutaerablU^^.Earijp^mj^^Govem fretted in the Senate, and Ste~S 
summerpMrt Carter's; budgeteers cufei'A? Phen Solars (Democrat of New York)?: 
. arms 3ales to Morocco, frpnr head of the African subcommittee in' A 
lion down to $30- million. JSgngJiassan Yj; theHouse-— complained that the aid to 


looked likea Hassan “will encourage intransigence 


. Then, Saudi-jArebia -began'jnakit^';i’i: rather than flexibility.-’’ (Mr. Solarzis 
noise* behind thescenes ..Our'' State-?? am anomaly : , he represents much of 'i 
Department: which customarily fears ?? Brooklyn, but aligns himself with the: - 
. any ?efforts-toA‘‘propi-upf right-wing . most anti-Israel, third-worldeis. His 
regimes,” was split between its Mid--?- constituents don’t complain.), - 

east department, headed" by Harold ?vV Although. .Representative Solanr* 
Saunders, which wants to accomxno- V- threatens to launch a resolution of dis-.,- 
date the Saudis;-' and tire Africa corps; ? approval to block the arms transfers, ?? 
headed by Richard Moose, who heeds that’s just talk: such a. resolution 

the call of the Andy Youngs, *%*£■: “htfct would -.have passed in both 

On Tuesday,’ Oct. 18, the ’’Policy Re- '-V houses, and would surely be turned 
view Committee’’ met. In the White-, . down in. the Senate .Foreign Relations. 
House to thrash out what to recom-R . ’ Mideast , subcommittee - headed by 
mend ti£the< President: Cyrus Vance,,?? RichardStone?.Florida Democrat. Mr. ! .i 
tilted slightly toward the Saudi view, Stone, a strong Israel supporter, has ’ 
recommending only a minor increase c; long pressed for more aid to the con- < 
in help to King Hassan (wiped _ at r ,"",servative Arabs of Morocco. ,-i> 

Approvecfp^-Rdl^Sfe PSQW’f’tO *90® 0*1 d5» . , 

mew BrrezinskJ and Defense* SecnvR « ally would be encouraged to negotiate ^ 
tary Brown pressed for providing ':■% by- being made strong or being made ' 
the offensive weapons Hassan needs — ‘i; weak. For a'change, strength won out. 
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State Was Warned 
Of Possible Meeting 

By Martin Schram 
and John M. Goshko 

Washington Post 3-taXX Writers ' ■ 

In a message characterized as 
a ‘'heads up alert,” intelligence 
officials warned the State. Depart- 


ment, White House, and the intelli* the FLO official, 
gence agencies last month that 
Arab diplomats had suggested that 
Ambassador Andrew Young meet 
with a Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization official, according to U.S. 
intelligence sources. 

But — although such a meeting 
would have violated U.S. policy — 

Carter administration officials did- 
not follow up on the alert by instruct- 
ing Young not to meet with the PLO 
official, nor did they even check to 
see if the meeting took place, admin- 
istration officials say. 

In fact. Young did carry out the 
suggestion and— -in a move that event- 
ually cost him his job — met with 
the PLO envoy, Zehdi Labib Terzi, on 
July 26, just hours, after the U.N. 
ambassadors from Kuwait and Syria 
had first made the suggestion to him. 

The “heads up alert” did not reach . 
administration policymakers until 
July 30 — four days after the Young- 
Terzi meeting took place. 

It was unclear last night whether I 
the alert ever reached the highest- < 
level officials in the State Department ■ 
or the White House. State Department 
spokesmen have maintained that the , 
department did not know of the- meet-, 
mg between Young and Terzi until it . 
received a query about the meeting 
from Newsweek magazine on Aug. 11. 

The intelligence alert, dated July 
30, referred to suggestions- that were 
made to Young on July 26, at a lunch- 


In addition to the intelligence alert, 
there was one other reference to State 
Department files to -what went on to 
that luncheon meeting, according to a 
department official. It , was. a- report 
prepared by Young’s own office at the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
the source said. However, it could not 
be learned just how much detail was 
contained to this report or whether it 
made any mention of the suggestion 
that there should be a meeting with 


Young maintained this past week- 
end that the State Department had in 
its files a detailed, almost verbatim 
account, dated July 30, of what was 
said at his meeting with the PLO offi- 
cial on. the evening of July 26. Young 
said he saw the document at the State 
Department on the day he resigned, 
Aug. 15. Whether the document he 
saw was the July 30 intelligence 
“alert” is unclear, but State Depart- 
ment officials indicate they were one 
and the same. 

State Department officials contin- , 
ued yesterday to deny that the depart- j 
ment on July 30 had a detailed ac- 
count of Young’s July 25 meettog.with i 
Terzi.. _ , ... ' , j 

-A. Department spokesman Thomas. ! 
' Heston reiterated, his Sunday state- 
■ ment that no account of the meeting j 
- was available before Aug. H and that ] 
■ on July 30 the department only had 
j information that “a suggestion” had 


In private, department officials said 
the statement had been,, worked out to 
consultation with Young on Sunday 
, by Warren M. Christopher, who is act- 
ing secretary of state while Cyrus R. i 
Vance is on vacation. .These officials j 
argued that Young’s refusal to com- -j 
ment was, to effect, a confirmation of 
their assertion that he would -not disa- 
gree with the statement.. • \ 

In addition, Heston also said that 
the department had checked with the 
office of the director of central intelli- 
gence, which coordinates ail U.S:. in- 
telligence activities, and had been as- 
sured that it does not know of the ex- 
istence within the U.S. government of 
an account such as that described by 
Young. 

Elaborating on that point, depart- 
ment sources said Christopher had 
. contacted Frank Carlucci, deputy di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 

Agency, yesterday morning after read- 
ing a New York Times report that sen- 
ior U.S. intelligence officials knew; 
about the -substance of Young's meet: 

] ing with Terzi. 

Carlucci, the sources said, reported- 
I- back -that his office had no informa- 
i tion to back up such a charge. Other- 
! sources within the intelligence com- 
munity also • denied there - had been 
prior knowledge of the meeting,- and- 
the' Justice Department, whieb had 
promised to investigate- whether- the. 
FBI had been. involved, said yesterday - 


been made about a Young-Terzi meet- that neither the FBI nor any of the 


ing, “but not that a meeting had been 
agreed upon.” ..- : A. ~A..\ , : , . ' 

A senior department, official later 
amplified : Reston’s statement by sug- 
gesting -to reporters that if " they 
checked with Young, the ambassador 
would not disagree with the state- 
ment: However, .aides in' Young’s of-? 
fice in New York would say only that < 
they had “no comment” on what had : 
been said at the State Department., - • ; 


other agencies: under its control “had 

any knowledge of the- substance, or 
contents,- or even- existence” of . the 
meeting. NY— ■ -v 

In short, the thrustof the* accounts 
being offered' by rState- Department, 
and intelligence officials was that on-- 
July 30 -only one document — the. 
“heads up - alert” — appeared' to exist " 
relating to the-. .Young-Terzi., meeting/ 
v and,, according- tor their, descriptions, 
that document: could not be described 
. as,;. aAdetailethrraccounUpf ' an actuato 
' -.meeting between- the^tw^rtvA--' 


eon meeting at the New York City res- __ 
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Playing Politics With 
Foreign Intelligence 

By Coni Meyer j 


WASHINGTON — The Republican National 
Committee has fired the opening gun in a 
campaign to make the Carter administration's 
handling of foreign intelligence a major issue in 
the election, but the scattershot blast was wide 
of the mark. 

Lask week. GOP Chairman Wiliiam Brock 
issued the report of his subcommittee on in'-, 
telligence. It called for a non-partisan approach 
and then lambasted the Democrats for causing 
all the ills that have befallen the intelligence 
community without mentioning Richard Nix- 
on’s destructive role in trying to involve the CIA 
in Watergate. 

The Republican study, however, is essentially 
right on two genera! points. In a time of growing 
Soviet military strength, the United States is 
more dependent on accurate foreign in- 
telligence than ever before. In the face of this 
need, it is also true, as the report charges, that 
morale at the CIA is dangerously low. 

Just now low is revealed by the fact that senior 
CIA officials fear a mass exodus of competent of- 
ficers at sear's end when they become eligible 
for higher retirement pay. About 200are retiring 
this summer, and this loss of vital skills is ex- 
pected to become a flood. Resentment against 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner’s style of 
management has reached the point where one 
senior officer has refused to accept the agency's 
highest decoration from the admiral. Turner’s 
deputy. Frank Carlucci, had to preside at the 
award ceremony. 

BUT WHEN IT DEALS with specific in- 
stitutional reforms, the GOP report goes off 
the track. Downgrading the role of the director 
of central intelligence, it proposes the creation 
of a chief intelligence adviser on the White 
House staff. Tnis czar would ‘defend the in- 
telligence budget before Congress and act as the 
president’s eyes and ears in controlling the in- 
telligence agencies. V 


orc'inatinehlssuccessortoapoliticalappointee. 

Even less helpful is the Republican proposal 
for dismembering the CIA by removing theclan- 
destine service, the Operations Directorate, 
from the agency and establishing it as a separate 
“Foreign Operations Service.” The GOP study 
would solve the cover problem by requiring all 
government agencies to provide official cover 
overseas to the intelligence' operators, but 
where would their Washington headquarters be 
located, if not within tbeClA? In the wordsof one 
congressional staffer, "We would really bedead 
in the water if we went down that road.” 

THE EFFECT OF this partisan initiative is to 
reduce to the vanishing point any chance of 
adoption of a new legal charter for the CIA in this 
session of Congress. Contrary to the implication 
in the GOP report, long negotiation between the 
Carter administration and both Republicans and 
Democrats on the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee has led to a much improved version of the ex- 
cessively restrictive legislation introduced last 
year. 

Tnis CIA charter will be introduced next 
month, and the intelligence agencies believe 
they can do their work effectively within new 
legal limits that protect the rights of private 
American citizens. 

By politicizing this issue, the Republican 
N a ti on al Commi tree has postponed legal reform 
until after the election. There would be no great ! 
damage done by this delay except for the face 
that the world does not stop to wait for American 
elections. 

In Centra! America, time is running out. Even 
Latin leaders whosupported the more moderate 
wing of the Sandinisras new fear a covert Cuban 
takeover of the Nicaraguan revolution and its 
spread to El Salvador. In a bitter, recent con- 
frontation, the left-leaning Panamanian leader. 
Omar Torrijos, accused Castro of infiltrating j 
Cuban political agents to seize power. j 


Aside from the fact that the top White House 
staff has no* been notable in recent years for its 
apolitical objectivity, there is the disadvantage 
that such an intelligence czar would be cut off 
from day-to-day contact with the CIA’s analysts 
and operators and would lose his grasp of essen- 
tial detail. i 

As former. ClA Director Richard Heims 
remarked, “To separate the president’s prin- 
cipal intelligence adviser from his control of the 

Approved^P^tes^Wi^i^FaK'-^^-OO 

disembodied intelligence adviser cannot com- 
pete with the other claimants for the president’s 
time and attention.” There mas be s case for 


Under present law, the Carter administration 
must inform eight congressional committees 
before it can provide discreet assistance to 
democratic moderates trying to resist the Cuban 
offensive. When so many have to be informed, 
the danger of leaks is so great that Carter of- 
ficials. with good reason, hesitate to take action 
that requires secrecy. 

The United States will have one hand t.ed 
behind its back until congressional oversight is 
JfiillS.HPli5S.ipd Senate Intelligence 
Tefal change is now un- 
likely in the brief time that remains to turn the 
political tide in Central America. 
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To South 



frica 


By Dutvid C. Manrtin ■ •• 

and John Walcr>tt 

T ABOUT 8 o’clock on the evening of 
Aug. 25, 1977, the West German 
freighter Tugelaland eased alongside - the 
wharf in the harbor of St. John’s, the ram- 
shackle capital of the tiny Caribbean resort 
island of Antigua. Dockworkers began filling 
her hold with metal containers labeled “steel 
forgings,” which were to be shipped to Bar- \ 
bados, 250 miles to the south. Then there 
was an accident Dockworker Mottley. White 
remembers it: ; 1 

“The crane on the dock, it collapsed,, and 
the crane, the boom, everything went down, 
into the hold The big, heavy hook fell down 
and one of the containers flew open. I see the 
same big bullet shells we unloaded for this' 
company before.” ■ : A"' 1 -' 

At first. White did not make much of the 
accident He knew the American company 
that was shipping the containers, Space Re- 
search Corp., tested artillery shells ■ for the 
U.S. military in Antigua and Barbados, and 
he had become accustomed to unloading 
thousands of the shells at a time/'-- - ' - r -A4 

But the falling crane broke open some- 
thing more than a container of 155-mm artil- 
lery shells. It revealed the first glimpse of 
■ what the U.S. Customs Service considers an 
intricate arms smuggling scheme in which an 
American-Canadian - munitions, firm with 
close Pentagon ties has illegally supplied the 
apartheid government of South Africa with 
special 155-mm shells that have 20 percent 
greater range than standard 1 " ammuni tion 
and no less accuracy.. 


::•} ” f -- rart* * vfisrO. r --n*r 

David Martin and John Walcott are re-* 
porters in Newsuteek’s Washington bureau A j j 
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The company, SRC, refuses to discuss the! 
charges, which are contained in classified! 
U.S. government documents. Those docu- 
ments state that some 55,000 artillery shells,! 
along with the expertise to duplicate them, ; 
were exported from the United States and 
Canada to South Africa in 1977 and 1978, 
thanks in part to the Pentagon, which unwit- 
tingly shipped at least 1,700 of the rounds to 
Antigua on vessels chartered by the U.S. 
Navy. ■ • -v • • : 

And some U.S. officials fear that govern- 
ment involvement in the scheme may extend 
beyond unwitting, complicity, that someone 
at the CIA or the Defense Department, eager 
to counter Cuban military involvement in 
Angola, may have joined with Space Re- 
search and concocted a plan to bypass the 
16-year-old arms embargo against South 
Africa. As one high-ranking State Depart- 
ment official put it: “It i3 inconceivable to 
me that someone, either in the Pentagon or 
in Langley, did not at least know about this 
operation or, more likely, have a hand in it.” 
At the Pentagon, an internal memo on the 
affair warned officials of “possible spill-over 
renermssions.” ‘ ' 

Over- ths years Space Research, whose 
headquarters straddle the border between 
Vermont- and Quebec, had done a small but 
steady- -business with the Defense Depart- 
ment — $9 million worth since 1968, includ- 
ing.; on*; contract to test eight-inch artillery 
shells ah the company’s Antigua test range. 
-Under, the leadership of a ballistics genius 
liamedo Gerald Bull, SRC had developed a 
worldwide reputation for extending the 
ranger. of conventional artillery with no loss in 
accuracy; In 1972, Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird praised Bull’s “excellent technical ca- 
pability* and.clear'thinking’’; a number of 
high-ranking officers; including an up-and- 
coming; admiral named Stansfield Turner, 
visited SRC’s North Troy, Vt., headquarters.. 

Poliowing the 1973 Mideast war, the Pen- 
tagon secretly arranged for Israel to pur- 
chaser from SRC some 50*000 rounds of spe-- 
dally shaped 175-mm shells that were capa- 
ble*of reaching downtown Damascus from 
hardened emplacements- on the Golan 
Heights, says a former company official. 

. Had the Pentagon or the CIA made similar 
arrangements for the South Africans, despite 
the arms embargo, in an attempt to counter 
Guba ’3 growing military presence in south- 
ern Africa? A V l.-vV ' ' ' ; A 

. Former CIA officer John StockweU, at one 
time head of the agency’s Angola task force, . 
has written that in October, 1975 “the South • 
Africans requested, through the CIA' station 
chief., in. - Pretoria, ammunition ■ for their 
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imm y Carter was 
- _ furious.. He sat in 
y the Oval Office on 
r - this chill Novem- 
;; ber day, staring at 
i the note paper be- 
fore him. Riots 
were sweeping 
been 


Iran. The Shah had just 
forced to impose a military gov-’ 
eminent on his nation. And the 
President, of the United States 
hadn’t even known a revolution was coming — had, in 
fact, beenassured all along by the American intelli- 
gence community that there was no such danger. Mr. 
Carter lifted his pen and wrote: ■Tam not satisfied 
with the quality of political intelligence The notes 
were addressed to “Cy,” “Stan” and “Zbig’ — Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus R. Vance, Director of Central In- 
telligence* Stansfield Turner and National Security J; 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. - • ; 


Those handwritten messages of last Nov. 1 1 were not 
the President’s first expression of concern over the 
state of American intelligence, but they were by all 
odds his strongest. They removed any doubts of White 
House determination to force change upon the intelli- 
gence apparatus. It had failed him in a most astonish- 
ing manner. — ■. 

A nation Jimmy Carter considered America’s linch- 
pin of stability in the Middle East, a nation in which 
the United States had essential strategic and economic 
stakes, was in the midst of a profound crisis. By Febru- 
ary, Mr. Carter would see Shah Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi’s government replaced by a radical Islamic re- 


Tad Szulc is a Washington writer who specializes in international affairs. 
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The Deputy Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 



Washington, D, C2050J 


July 11, 1979 


The Editor 

National Review 

150 East 35th Street 

New York, New York 10016 

Dear Sir: 

I take exception to an item in the "The Week" section of 
your 6 July issue. By excerpting selected facts and quotes from 
an accurate article by David Binder in the New York Times of 
18 June, and rearranging them to suit your argument, you have 
distorted my position. You also have me making serious accusations 
about the actions of CIA people which are totally untrue'. I know 
of no case where the CIA's employees are "undercutting our defense 
arrangements, blowing the cover of secret agents, conniving in 
“leaks for policy reasons, 1 and giving our allies cause to withhold 
their info from us lest we blow their operations out of the water." 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 




Prime Time Sunday 



July 8, 1979 


10:00 PM 


V/ash i ng + on , DC 


SUBJECT Exposing CIA Agents 


TOM SNYDER: ...Also, a report from Chris^ Wallace at 

the headquarters of the CIA in Langley, Virginra, a place we 
hear about so often but seldom get to see. 

CHRIS WALLACE: Tom, CIA Headquarters here in Virginia 
is just what you’d expect: big, impersonal, and bristling with 

security. But our story tonight is about how a handful of radi- 
cals have penetrated that security. Working just a few miles 
from here, they are exposing CIA personnel all over the world, 
blowing their covers. 

It's al I very damaging to the CIA, and al I perfectly 

legal . 

* * * 

SNYDER: It is no secret that the United States, as 

„ most other nations, uses its embassies not only for diplomacy, 
but also for gathering intelligence information. A spy working 
- out of an embassy has good cover, good communications, and diplo 
matic immunity if he or she happens to get caught. 

Most Americans who work at our embassies are not agent 
for the CIA, but some of them are. Who they are has always been 
a closely-guarded secret, for an agent's effectiveness depends 
on maintaining his or her cover, keeping his or her job secret. 
There is nothing so useless as a well-known secret agent. 

Chris Wallace is standing by now in the main lobby of 
CIA Headquarters at Langley, Virginia with the story of how some 
people are methodically blowing the covers of American agents 

overseas, and how that is in fact damaqinq the CIA. 
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ARTICLE APPEARED NATIONAL REVIEW 

ON PAG E 6 July 1979 




r 

T 




a The Freedom of Information Act allows the govern- 
ment to withhold public access to material “specifically 
authorized under criteria established by an executive 
order to be kept secret in the interest of national defense 
or foreign policy” or material “in fact properly classified 
pursuant to such executive order.” Notwithstanding, CIA 
Deputy Director Frank Caducci now contends that the. 
CIA’s eighty employees who handle the _ four thousand, 
requests a year for info are undercutting our defense < 
arrangements, blowing the cover of secret agents, con- 
niving in “leaks for policy reasons,” and giving our 
allies cause to withhold their info from us lest we blow 
their operations out of the water. Meanwhile, for two 
years the National Journalism Center has been trying 
to get the Commerce Department to release, under the 
same Act, the names of American firms licensed to trade 
with the USSR, the nature of the goods exported, and 
the dollar value thereof. Commerce has refused, pleading. 
inter alia, national security. The NIC (M. Stanton Evans, 
plaintiff) has sued in the U.S. District Court, District of 
Columbia. Nice move. Whichever way the courts finally 
rule, either Commerce will have to fess up, or CIA will , 
be granted legal precedent to shut up. 1 
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/ LE .WEEAlUIQ WYOMING VALLEY OBSERVER (Pennsylvania) 
PaGE 3 2L June 1979 


Flood hopes to return to job ! 

By MIKE McGLYNN ’ “several more days”. Clark would say only that 1 

Accordin'* to an aide to em- Asked if Flood intends to Flood's office admires Carluc- \ 
battled local congressman respond to the Ethics Commit- ci, but that no firm statement 1 
Dapiel J. Flood, the question tee charges in writing, Clark would be made until Carluc- i 
of Flood’s resignation has not said that Flood’s attorneys ci’s candidacy is definite, 
been discussed and therefore were considering the matter There is a certain residency 
it it evident that Flood plans to at 1116 rnoment and that a problem with Cariucci’s 
remain at his 11th District statement should be issued potential candidacy. He would 
post indefinitely. soon - (The Ethics Committee have to establish residency in 

Recently, Flood has been would prefer that Flood Pennsylvania prior to attemp- 
encumbered by both legal and answ er the charges in writing, ting to become a candidate for 
physical torments. His retrial although he is not legally Flood’s seat, 
on V bribery charges in bound to do so.) In any case, Clark makes it 

Washington Federal Court has Asked about rumors obvious that Flood has no in- i 
been postponed till September spreading locally that Frank tention of giving way to Frank j 
bv Jud a e Oliver Gasch. Within Carlucci could be Flood’s Carlucci or anyone else. Notat 
the last two weeks, the House Republican opponent in 1980, the moment, anyway. 

.Ethics Committee has brought mmaam mmmm mmmm mKmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmm 

;a bill of particulars against ... . 

i Flood. The bill entails the _. ' r , ; , -- , 

same 25 charges for which Dunmore s Carlucci doesn t 

satisfy residency requirement 
hung jury. While all this goes for congressional seat here 

on, Flood is recovering from ■ 

successful eye surgery at 

Georgetown Medical Center, Responding to media Regional Coordinator of Flood 
> Washington. reports suggesting that the Recovery following the Agnes 

Flood aide Mike Clark asked local Republican Party is Disaster of 1972. Carlucci has 
The Observer to thank the peo- looking to ran Frank Carlucci, since been • Ambassador to 
pie of the 11th Congressional of Agnes recovery fame, Portugal and is presently a 
District on Congressman’s' against incumbent con- Deputy Director of the Central 
Flood’s behalf for the gressman Dan Flood, CIA-Intelligence Agency, 
thousands of “get-well” cards Director of Publie Affairs . Carlucciiscurrentlyaresi- 
which he has receivetL as well Herbert Hetu told Tha Observer dent, of Silver Spring, 
as the many notes of personal that Carlucci has said for the Maryland and, apparently, 
encouragement which have record: “I have not been ap- maintains no residence local- 
found their vay to the con- proached by anyone and have ly. He would have to establish 
gressman’3 bedside. - • no plans to leave my present residence in Pennsylvania at 

- Clark added that Flood is job.’* , , least six months prior to being 

making excellent progress, Carlucci, a Dunmore native, certified as legally entitled to 
that he’s feeling great, and is best remembered locally as run for the 11th Congressional 
hopes to be back to work in President Richard Nixon’s District seat. 
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tLLEGIB 



3y JGK1H ANDESSON 

‘.*r**tr 


: '.-’VIUCES-SARag^- Repubti- 
can' officials, seeking a strong candR 
date to rial ror Danier J. Flood’s-coo- 
gressionai seat, are interested hr sup- 
porting Frank J. Cariucci- 1 IT."' 

Cariucci is a former Wyoming, j 
Valley resident who now semes as 
deputy director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. He became a house- 
bold word in this area in the sgmmer 
■of 1972 while serving, as then-Presi- 
rfent Richard Nixon’s personal em-. 
missary. in. the aftermath of Tropical 
Stem Agnes*- In. that capacity, Car- 
iucci streamiLaed- rthfc tangled . bu? 
reaucnicy involved, in tbe^pestestorm' 
; .c leanuji. c»«'abon^f r J; -_ ‘A 

’rapini iwu iy 


£VKt" 

'Hoe Times.; Leader has learned.] 
that a representative of the National j 
Republican Con gressipnat Committee*/; 
was in Wilkes-Barre last .week test- ", 
ing reaction to a Cariucci candidacy. ‘"I 
The representative. "C... March j 
Miller' II," field director. for. the, j 

NRCCr 

ths:.am* sbwifiCa- pwifis^re^WBaaij 
to- the idea. - 

rihve^v^^k^tftientr-at H^wtrgidnwflp I 
Unive^kf Hospital^ '^whingtoa; \ 

Flood** term •’ in’CteTfoirw endsli ii 
ISgff.: However; because" rf- uncertain;-' 
’tyr- afc<ndVdw:.caa^esai^^.Stur«v. 
COP officials <5« 

national level are makia^ s ,eoctiflge»- 
cy piars-in .the evenLat special' eteos 1 
tion is needed sometime; this.year.. -_4 



T. Is addition 
Fltdikis under. indktmeilffor.bEi^cS 
yi conspiracy and- 

mrhigBear • ^eddHhgt .T3»> gpyerasiMtfe^ 
a .res/ that. Flood- accepteiic.SSfiJWfc’ 
au?V.II^-saare»r.ai. ; ljaflfe : S6Mki- gaffes 
i ; irn-icr^usihg. bi^cocgressicnaR lp-3 

ilnfahsif •-'St.'r'— V /"/ 'jT'-.'iS? • 

. Roar -.Critek] ami- Kingston,.' .was unaV 
valFatfe-' fog; direct' comment Wednee-i 


appro%hbd : Jyignydner:iaB<i;Ebaveinic] 
piaxsete; leave 

_ r-:> r ! i;<^f is a. veteran foreign, sar/^'- 
; ice'cffiwr.Hrriie,' prior to. joining- the- 
'CLA^served att Ambassador, to Porta-. 
gah-TTbe GOP* s . tnrsfnst ;io- at candfel 
; daarpf bis-.prormr^.ce--mdicm , 5w--t)» : i 


- - v v --c 

? 1! sg fejs taxiritSe 4P%t ; iD : Hdod.‘5* dm2 
•: irirC;./vr '• . ‘ : "1 

Easf’weeJv Milter* talked to such ! 
inf hjentiafc. fecal Renobl lea hshasi Har-i 
’ old^Rosenatt Andr-v>I„ Sonkrai-Iljvi 
. State Sen. Frank O’CmweU ami Atty-.; 
Jamea'.&dde^., Mrijer-saicfr-.ba- cam*? 
.to tfieiarw after-heariag reports- that ] 
/Cariucci wasS interested in becoming^ 
; h amdteiate.. - .. .. ■=-. .; 


Any ipfxnirathaajpt to draft; 
Ca ri»c#\jn teirttjs- ’Glad idacy^ 
he sai^-voult^ Save to- - bel 
toritecaflieg /remit contingent! 
i iocHfiHepubhcans. • - ----- j 

.’Uller. indicated.- hi*, cotng 
!hiri2«Ttoauldi be-awfved.iaj 
t.te'ccngresskml camnei g-ihri 
f he- caadMate- 

attorneytHbbtrt Budadt/wba. 
ran. agathar Tided last, year;! 
Hoed -.coa- iiyy-ady*- Idisei 
, votes. -In:;: I3©p Fined- carried 

I his, iiistrlct-;'hy; dw; !CV,00» 

isansi. Ste -Candida taf »> - cam- J 
. ; -dj^reten jnJttee-.CTuld . istaad^ 
. :c- rscei?3 :-ctese to : -$3;TM ?rcrn-i 
“ : 7 or.otJirtstnts hnri-“rat:rsai.'.533 

. oicss j- hitdjspeciat - ihtane^i a 

| &. -V. 

- .a addf^otb be said' thfthH, 

; r.ib ca mpt sgs^ would- reafiv e*. 

and- braiakigU 

- ,;2di^iSfaitSe;>e9«i®tiii». trfij 
•leeKcod’s -seat contested toe i 
■’pociati Stoctts^Mtijejr^ Urab-I 

- ;/o; Utyf iaihi/ 7 j^ty'fx- *UprimaH 

-toJCas* Htroeo&teni'haye cap^ 
J- .3^* dets^ayapecii^jeJH 

^r.tfeed^^-wdrSe-Scm# 
stiff i^np«±ao!r-->^sater big, 

i .;ns-- .sgaiaKt.FiOcdhtsrVgfie-- g|: 

r,.tr ctbefclSsmirmt»^3i09t c&! 
tom maatloced- as ..potential- i 
candidates-^ Willces-BaiTB- at--i 
.•.nteys -JOhn'Moses and Frank : 
' f.irrisoo. 


Dennxrats- ts.- Luzerne 
5-tounty _ the* fargesfcrrf, the - liven 
counties" hi the Ilt&,“Ca0gxss-« 

; riersblife ;; vptetj V-;regLdr 8 tto J j'j 
;i-dg^ A10h^rgfl..tei'thaT' i 
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CIA Official May Rim' for Flood’s Seat 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa. (AP) — 
Republican officials seeking a 
strong candidate to run for Daniel 
J. Flood’s congressional seat are 
interested in supporting Frank'd.; 
Carluccilll. - ' • 

Carlucci is a former Wyoming 
Valley resident who now serves as\ 
deputy director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, He became a 
household word , in.- Jthe Wilkes- 
Barre area in the summer of 1972. 
while serving! as then-President . 
Richard M. Nixdn’s personal.' 
emissary in the aftermath of tropi- 
cal storm Agnes. - 1 : ‘ j ; . y ; ..- 
' In that capacity.. Carlucci , 

• ~ i ' V Ai - - r i. 


streamlined the tangled; b'ureauc- ' 
racy involved in_rihe ..ppst-storm 
cleanup operation>;r V 

.The Times-Leader newspaper- 
said it has learned a representa- . 
tive of the national Republican 
^congressional committee was 
here last week testing the reaction 
to a Carlucci candidacy,. ,y 
The representative, C. March ... 
Miller If, . field director 'for he 
NRCC, said Wednesday hi3 visit to - 
vthe -area showed , a' i)dsitive^ re- 
sponse to the idea of Carlucci run- , 
i. ning for Flood,’ s. seat. • § 

: - The 75-year-old Flood' is serving 
] ’ his 16th term in the House of 
Rejiresentatives;He ft - a patient at 


Georgetown University Hospital 
in Washington. Flood’s term in the 
House endsin 1980. . 

However, because of uncertain^ 
ty about the congressman’s fu- 
ture, GOP officials on the local, 
state and national levels are mak- 
ing contingency plans in the event 
a special election is called. u 
In addition, to his health prob- 
lems. Flood is under indictment 
for bribery, conspiracy and per- 
jury for; alleged influence ped- 
dling. •••; -- A 

Carlucci- 'is a. veteran . foreign 
service officer who, prior to join-, 
ing the CIA, served as Ambassa- 
dor to-Portugal. ■ 
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LA. Aide Says News Leaks in U.S. Worry Allies; 


By DAVID BINDER 

Sp»ici3l co Tlw New Yorit Time* 

WASHINGTON, June 17 — The prob- 
lem of leaks of sensitive information to 
tr.e press is inherent in the .American 
political system, but Frank C. Carlucci, 
the Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 


services” to be more cautious in sharing 
secrets with the United States. 

Recent leaks disclosed classified infor- 
mation about American relations with 
South Korea and. Japan, new weacons 
systems and the identities of covert 
operatives of the C.I.A., he said, adding 
that some of the revelations had come 


worst ne has seen in 23 yean: of Govern- 
ment service. 


genes, says he believes leaks now are the j about inadvertently through accidental 

releases under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. 

But Mr. Carlucci, a career 'Foreign 
In an interview last week, he said a : Service officer who was appointed to his 
spate of leaks during the last year by for- j C.I.A. post in 1977, said he was much 
msr C.I.A. officers, current Pentagon of- j more concerned about the ‘ ‘erosion of the 
ftciais arsd current members of the Na-t environment” for protecting national-se- 


tional Security Council and Congress hadj curity- information. He said the erosion 
prompted ‘‘friendly foreign intelligence! was caused by “leaks for policy reasons”, 

i by officials wishing to influence a course' 
of action. 

He said he was firmly opposed to “run- 
ning one investigation after another”' to 
try to find the source of the disclosures, 

; which has usually been futile. Instead, he 
'said, the solution was to reinstitute “a 
sense of values on the part of employees 
about what is proper and what isn’t, em- 
phasizing that while whistle-blowers 
I have their place; legitimate grievance! 
mechanisms and mechanisms for dissent 
exist." 

Mr. Carlucci said the combination of 
deliberate leaks and accidental. disclo-| 
sures had prompted virtually everyintel- 
ligence service that maintains relations 
with the C.I.A. to voice concern 'during 
the last eight months “about our ability to 
protect the information they give us, “ 

“It isn’t all one-sided,” he said of the 
foreign complaints, explaining that Brit- 
ain, West . Germany and Australia- were 
developing freedom-of-informatioo laws 
and were “trying to profit by our experi- 
ence.” u ._ . . v . _• 

But he went on to say that the gravity of 
the disclosure problem, underlined by i 
C.I.A. compliance with about 4,000 re- 
quests a year under the information law, 
could be illustrated by a foreign intelli- 
gence chief “who told- me he couldn’t 
cooperate as much as he’d, like, because 
of the disclosure practice.” ; , v ^t . 

Covert Operative Identified ' 

A visiting British intelligence delega- 
tion recently told American .authorities 
they needed new assurances that their se- 


S crets would not be compromised by the : 
j information law. 

i 

There wa3 also a disturbing Incident, : 
, Administration officials said, in which a ; 
' covert operative of an American intelli- i 
! gence service was identified through | 
Freedom of Information disclosures. “He j 
got a knock on the door and his cover was 
blown,” an official said. 

Mr. Carlucci noted that some foreign 
intelligence services were so jumpy 
about rhe American disclosure practices 
that they had sharply curbed secret-shar- 
ing, even on matters where the C.I.A. 
knew they had certain valuable informa- 
tion. • •’ . 

“They don’t say, ‘We aren’t going to 
give you X, Y, 2,’ ” he said. “That is not 
the way intelligence services work. But 
E we do know of information in the posses- 
sion of friendly services that was not 
giventous.” 

Mr. Carlucci said he and his aides, as 
well as officials of the Federal Bureau of j 
Investigation, were working closely with 
Senate and House committees to- draft 
new -legislation increasing the Govern- 
ment’s power to protect vital secrets. He 
said a draft bill might be ready by late 
next month. 

“I am mildly optimistic that we can do 
something about the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act problem and reasonably sure 
we can protect secrets,” he said/ 

He said that he approved of the princi- 
ples embodied in the 1974 law making it 
possible to obtain Government docu- 
ments not protected by the 'security ex- 
emptions. But he said the C.I.A. had to 
commit SO to 90 employees to the process- 
ing of such requests and received no 
extra funds for the Duroose. r - 
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ESSAY ; 


The New 




By William Safire 


WASHINGTON, June 8 — Eighteen 
months from now, a newly-elected 
President will be going over recom- 
mendations to appoint a group of for- 
eign and defense policy professionals 
who operate just below the top, who 
have grown up reading and criticizing 
and helping each other, and who frame 
most of the far-reaching decisions 
made by the men in the limelight. 

The “new-boy network" will write 
tomorrow’s option papers, turn the 
spigot for tomorrow’s leaks,, deter- 
mine the parameters for the top lead- 
er’s decisions- Like cartridges in a 
clip, when the order comes from the 
electorate to “lock and load,” these 
men will naturally be inserted into our 
national security system. : . ? f f 

They know who they are; the ones 1 
chosen first will bring in the others. 
One network would be called to arms 
by a soft-lining Kennedy Presidency; 
a different set would be put in place by 
a Reagan, a Connally, or a Moynihan. 
Since they could determine our des- 
tiny, let’s take a preliminary look at 
them. ' ,■ j ■■ 

. In a Kennedy White House (haide- 
rr.anned by David Burke), many soft- 
line apparatchiks would remain: 
David Aaron, Tony Lake, Richard Hol- 
brooke-, David McGiffert, Richard 
Moose (there goes Africa again) and 
Lynn Davis of PRM-10 fame. The Na- 
tional Security Adviser could be 
. Thomas Hughes of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, John Steinbruner of Brookings, 
Graham Allison of Harvard, or the 
present N.S.C.’s former Kennedy 
staffer, Robert Hunter. Jan Kalicki, 
who now heads foreign policy for the 
Kennedy shadow government, would 
■be placed near, but not at, the top.. 

‘This soft-line network would want 
an amenable hawk to be Deputy Sec re- - 
tary of Defense — : perhaps the Navy’s 
James Woolsey, or non-Irish Philip/ 
Odeen. Jan Lodal would be a likely ac- 
tivist for the arms control agency, and 
Toni Chayes is destined to be the first 
Democratic woman service chief, as 
Secretary of the Air Force. /.. £ 

If the next President is a hard-liner 
attuned to the Soviet global threat, 
five names spring to mind as potential 
National Security Advisers: Harvard 
Prof. Richard Pipes, Deputy C.I.A. Di- 
rector Frank Carluc'ci, and -three 
heavyweight strategists — John Leh- 
man, Edward Luttwak and Richard 
Allen. - a- ; 

Let’s put Pipes in that slot, with Car- 
lucci as DEPSECDEF, Lehman as 
Navy Secretary (to save the nuclear 
carriers), Allen at the N.S.C. to re- 
vamp our intelligence and African 

Appfi^tP 

■the Georgetown Center), and the bril- 
liant Luttwak as the N.S.C.’s free- 


wheeling intellectual and imthinkable- 
■ thought man. 

To add Congressional and press 
savvy to the Special Coordinating 
Committee of Forty, we’ll make Sena- . 
tor Jackson’s aide, Richard Perle, 
Deputy National Security Adviser, 
with Congressional staffer William 
Schneider and U.S.C.’s William Van 
Cleave to be theSALT-shakers. 

That N.S.C. staff, which should once 
again become an exciting place to be, 
would include Prof. .Scott Thompsonof 
Tuft’s Fletcher School; Kenneth Adel- 
man of Stanford;' Michael Ledeen of 
the Georgetown' Center, to handle Eu- 
rope; Sven Kraemer, a Senate staffer, 
on global issues; RAND’s Richard (“A 

■ Revolution is not a Dinner Party”) 
Solomon toughening our China policy, 

• in tandem with Penn STtata Prof. Par- 
» ris Chang. Senator Sam Nunn’s advis- 
er, Jeff Record, would add Congres- 
sional know-how and William Odom 
could be the holdover from the Brze- 
zinski era, as the new man’s military 
aide. Richard Whalen would take over 
: for Jerrold Schecter as strategic om- 
budsman. 

Outside the White House in a hard- 
line era. Cabinet officials like Don 
Rumsfeld, Paul Nitze, Laurence Sii- 
berman, Robert Ellsworth and Thom- 
mas Reed would look below to find | 
Martin Hoffman and Prof. Bing West 
at key posts in Defense, with Seymour 
Weiss — an old Kissinger adversary — 
as Deputy Secretary of State. John 
Connally’s issues director, Sam Hos- 
kinson, would be a likely choice for 
Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence under C.I.A. chief William' J. 
Casey or wiry A1 Haig. - , 

But what if a dark horse flashes by, 
the finish line first? If It’s Jerry 
Brown, the N.S.C. job could go to Jane 
' Fonda, unless he opts for newly hard- 
line Joan Baez. 

If the ship of state comes in for 
George Bush or Howard Baker, the 
Kissingerian network stands a 
chance: Hal Sonnenfeldt is adamant- 
about remaining in private life, but 
Winston Lord would be a natural for a 
key post at State in a centrist network, 
and Brent Scowcroft is available for 
the N.S.C. call. William Hyland, who 
knows where the bodies are buried, 
would be useful in any administration, 
and help mop up the memoirs later. 

■ Is the existence of these “new-boy 
networks” sinister? Quite the con- 
trary: after we decide on our Presi- 
dent next year, there will be no long, 
indecisive groping about for a way to 
make and carry out policy. All that is 
needed is an articulated point of view, 
a definite mental set, and a trumpet 
that is not uncertain. With that long- -. 

oni^F9i^9W»w)<w?'K)Oi>3oaoi 

the chcsen-up teams will hit the 
. ground running... 5 .j. .. , 
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S. monitoring 




Can the American intelligence 
network effectively monitor the Soviet 
Union to ensure compliance, with 
strategic arms limitations agreements? 

Frank C. Carlucci, deputy director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
declined to provide that 


......... ..... ... .. ... . .... 

William 1 Kampiles, was subsequently 
convicted of treason and sentenced to 40 
years imprisonment. , - 

' “I’m unhappy that the KH-11 manual 
was furnished to the Soviet Union/’ 
Carlucci said, “and while it is serious, I 
wouldn’t describe it as crippling.” - < 

The deputy director, made a similar 


assurance 

during a news conference Saturday at 

hfl'imnros ^'observation concerning: the loss of the 
,J th i nk Iranian “Our monitoring 

monitoring capability- .we, ^capability is essentially a network and 


with the 


t h hT«n;«Snfw A W |, ith •ni e c renCe fh t0 th e loss of any one part reduces our., 
r , j? confidence level,” Carlucci said. “While . / 

^ ALT itisa concern, it is not crippling.” 

Carlucci described strategic arms 
^ C l ned t0 limitations agreements’ as “a process 

rnnahf!?tu ClflCS i(-° f ' ff ha >- momtor ipg leading to. mutual restraints” and he 
capability or its effectiveness. The added “all ofiis arp in faunr of limitina 
deputy director: was visiting , 


director: was ^ visiting Mid- strat egic arms< 

Missouri during _ the Memorial Day-. • Car f ucci . later t dec jj- d 
weekend to speak before members of the 
Central Missouri Press Association. 


to give an 

“. opinion specifically : regarding the 
“aii „„„ a* ■ * 1 •' ‘ ' proposed SALT II accord. “Our people 

r , A c w ® . can t° 13 teU the Senate m £ ot take a position,” he said, “we’re 
closed sessions, how we can monitor the not a policy-making part of the executive 

Soviets and' how» we can detect branch ” ' 

cheating/’ Cariucri said Ke added, "it Asked his opinion of what would 
would be inappropriate for someone m happen to a C IA official who publicly 

S view ” eXPr6SS a PerS °" P ° °PP« sed SALT Carlucci . said, “if 

The deputy director said two recent STe would* &£^iE£St 
developments -the loss' of the CIA obligation to 

monitoring base in Iran and the leak to “f hen a person gbes . to work for the 
the Soviet Union of a toprsecret manual CIAr he ac £ epts a certain amount of 

discipline,” Carlucci said: “A CIA 

ieverof^emonitoringnetwork. 

The XH-ll manual was stolen by a there is no dissent within the 

T r t0 organization.” When questioned about 
the Soviet Union. The CIA employee, t ke frequency or nature of dissenting 

opinions regarding SALT II, he said, “I 
don’t think it would be appropriate for 
me to comment.” 


explaining the KH-11 U.S. satellite' 
system — have “reduced the confidence^ 


Carlucci also felt it inappropriate to 
comment on a number of other questions 
put to him Saturday. He declined to 
comment on the recent trade of captured 
Soviet spies for Soviet dissidents and he 
declined to discuss his view of retired 
military officials who have publicly 
opposed SALT II. . A - %v . , . 

A native of Scranton, Pa., and a 
former U.S. ambassador to Portugal, 
Carlucci took office as dephty director of 
the CIA in February of 1978. 

He is a 1952 graduate of Princeton 
University and he served as a lieutenant l 
junior grade in the U.S. Navy before 
attending Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. - 

>s Carlucci has previously served as 
under secretary, of the federal 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, deputy director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, and assistant 
director for operations, . Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

•* ' -VY-, 1 ' f. 
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Intelligence aired 


Frank C. Carlucci, deputy director of Memorial Day weekend to speak to 

the Central Intelligence Agency, members of the Central Missouri 

responds to a question during a Pnm Association, discussed the role 

Saturday news conference held at the 0 f the intelligence network in • 

Lake of the Ozarks. Carlucci, who monitoring strategic arms limitations 

visited Mid-Missouri during the agreements with the Soviet Union.: 
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Betty Beale 



It was the kind of diplomatic dinner 
that embassy hostesses strive for- It 
was awash with figures that give 
Washington soirees a certain eclat. It 
abounded with political observations 
and recollections as every proper 
Capital dinner should. 

It was Moroccan Ambassador and 
Mrs. Bengelloun’s party for Washing- 
ton Star Editor and Mrs. Murray Gart 
and it drew.among others, the chief 
justice of the United States and the 
Senate’s most powerful member (at 
least next to the majority leader) Rus^ 
..sell Long. — twcrmen who rarely sail) 
forth for mid-week, black-tie socializ- 
ing. Another rarity on the party circuit 
was the CIA’s deputy director Frank 
Carlucci and his wife. Frank admitted 
he knows where the Shah of Iran is 
going to live but wouldn’t sav.. ,U 
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(CENTRAL MISSOURI PRESS ASSOCIATION) 
25 May 1979 

Deputy CIA Director 
ToGive Keynote Talk 


Frank C. Car- 
lucci, deputy di- 
rector of the 
United States 
Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, 
will be the key- 
note speaker at 
the 54th annual 
convention of the 
Central Missouri 
Press Association 
Saturday evening, May 26, at 
Kirkwood Lodge on the Lake of the 
Ozarks. 

Carlucci’s address is scheduled for 8 
p.m. Saturday in the Kirkwood Lodge 
Terrace Room. 

Carlucci was sworn in as deputy 
director of the CIA on Feb. 10, 1978. 

A native of Scranton, Penn., 
Carlucci graduated from Princeton 
University in 1952. He served as a 


lieutenant (junior grade) in the U.S, 
Navy from 1952 and 1954 and 
following his military service attended 
the Harvard Graduate School ofj 
Businesses Administration (1954-55). 

He joined. the U.S. Foreign Service 
in 1956 • 

From 1969 to 1970, Carlucci served 
as assistant director for operatL’"'’ 
Office of Economic Opportunity, ana j 
from January to September 1971 as j 
director of OEO. In 1971, he was | 
appointed associate director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, i 
followed by his appointment as deputy 
director. From 1972 to 1974, he served 
as under secretary of the Department , 
of Health, Education and Welfare. j 

Carlucci was appointed United ■ 
States ambassador to Portugal in 
December, 1974, and served in that 
position for three years. He is a career 
minister in the U.S. Foreign Service. 
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. By JOS THENTO 
and RICHARD SANDZA 


Two life insurance companies 
are refusing to pay John A. Pais- 
ley’s widow $200,000 in death bene- 
fits because they, are not con- 


vinced the former to£ CIA official 
is dead. ' - • 


r. 


A body, pulled from the Cliesa- 
cake Bay last Oct. 1 was 
denli/ied as Paisley by the Mary- 
land state medical examiner, with 
the help of- the FBI. Both Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York 
(MONY) and Mutual of Omaha 
think otherwise; 

“There is no evidence Mr. Pals-i 
ley is dead,*’ said Jerry. Vyscocii, 
an assistance vice president of 
group claims at MONY..- i. , A " 
“There is- no convincing-, evi-- 
dehce Mr. Paisley is dead, - echo- 
ed Len Tondeli, a spokesman foiti 
Mutual of Omaha, “We consider, 
this a false death claim/'.; 

Each company holds a $t00,000: 
policy in Paisley's name, with h!s| 
widow, Mary Arm, as the benefici- 
ary, Mrs. Paisley, from whom he 
was .estranged, was herself not 
convinced that the body in the bay 
was her husband’s and hired -an 
attorney, and -a private investiga- 
tor to determine theiatts.///- : ■ , . ,-j 

■A Paisley, 55, had been serving as! 
deputy director of strategic . re- 
search for the Central Intelligence 


Agency when he officially retired 
in 1974,- : ;:Ly-'/ r _• ; ,j " 


After his empty boat was found 
in the bay, and after the body later ! 
identified is his.was found a, week'’ 
later, the CIA, claimed he had been' 
retired front'd low-level analyst’s 
job - for several years -and was 

... ti » t 


firm;, . .... . ... ... 

Paisley!: covered ‘under!- a 
MONY- groupixinsurance policy 
with . Coopeisf Sc- Ly brandy with 
which he 

and was supposedly working full- 
time. Fricnospf Paisley as.well as 

r»r A eniir/'A* bnirl Vtnumifny* iKn o 


ii $I30-a-d ay,- con s tilting tjbbc for - the 
vVagency; ' ?vr i 
^.Bernard . , Fensterwald,- , ;Mrs. 
/Paisley’s , attorney, said the . he- 
y counting job “just doesn’t ndd'tip 
uHe couldn’t even balance his own 
checkbook.’.’ ;■ vVA Htftbi zi-i-ll 

• 5 Said .Vyscocil of Mutual of-Nev 

• York, “It is not clear who he was 
working for when he came under 
our coverage.” An investigator fop 

. the company went further, “We 
■ have a hunch Paisley is not only 
alive but being held . . . Nothing 
■adds up here.” 

Said Tondell of Mutual of 
Omaha, “It is an unusual case, to 
put it mildly. Our investigators 
are working on it.” 

. United Mutual of Omaha, the, 
division that handled the Paiseiy 1 
claim, has sent its investigators to 1 
review police reports and has been ! 
in contact with the Senate Inteili- j 
jgence Committee, according to a 
v source in the company../,-' . I 


' The Senate committee also is not ! 
convinced it knows all the facts 
about either Paisley’s role with 
the agency or his disappearance. 
The committee is continuing its 
own probe after expressing dissat-i 
isfaction with ■ a Justice 
Department probe. 


A body, weighted with diving; 
weights, and with a bullet wound 
.behind the left ear, was fished 
from the bay in October. It was 
identified by Dr. Russell K. Fish- 
er, the Maryland state medical 
examiner, from fingerprints sup- 
plied by the FBI and from an 
upper dental plate. ' 


Maryland State Police listed the! 
cause of death as of “unknown! 
determination” but decided Pais- 
ley had probably committed sui- 
cide. 


h k a 


In the June 11 issue of Look maga-, 
zinc, Betty Myers, a woman who'; 
said she had had a “liaison” with : 
Paisley for more than’ a year be-« 
fore his death, said she had tapes! 
made by Paisley aboard his sloop] 
drilling in which he discussed his) 
unhappiness with life. , ,* j 

Paisley’s job with Coopers & Ly-'j 
brand is being investigated by. the! 
insurance companies and by the! 
intelligence committee. The; 
News-Journal has learned that! 
Paisley was assessing for the CIAi 
the impact of the United States’ 1 
loss of satellite secrets to the Sovi- 
et Union while he was supposedly 
working for the accounting firm. 


The Senate committee is looking' 
at the apparent close links be- j 
tween Coopers & Lybrand and the] 
Central Intelligence Agency. Paisi-t 
ley's immediate boss,.K. Wayne ■ 
Smith, once had the responsibility] 
of concealing CIA spending in the] 
Defense Department budget, ac-j 
. cording to department sources.' •• A j 


The prints, the News-Journal 
later learned, had been mailed in I 
nearly 40 years earlier to the FBI 
office in Phoenix, Ariz., by a 
“Jack Paisley.” No later prints 
were allegedly found. And the den- 
tist who identified the teeth said- 
later he was merely shown a plate I 
2001iKR7iit^oieKHiQeat-fl«90.^efl1 001 30001 -5 
a million people, since he had no 
dental records. - ; 


Philip A.l.Odeen, partner in 
charge of the accounting firm, 
was a staff official of the National 
Security Council during the Nixon 
administration. Marcia Carlucci, 
wife of the present deputy director ! 
of the CIA, is manager of the spe- 
cial projects division of Coopers & j 
Lybrand’s Washington office. 


V* 

'1 


A spokesman for Coopers & Ly- ! 
brand in New York said, "our of-/ 
fices are run on an individual j 
basis. We arc not aware of any ar- 1 
rangement” with the CIA. Smith, j 


CONTINUED 
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I he Langley File 

Turner Is in Trouble 

Another wave of departures at tire 
Central Intelligence Agency — 
many of them under pressure — 
has so outraged some senior offi- 
cials that one of them, in only 
halfhearted jest, is advocating a 
“coup d'etat" to topple Director 
Stansfield Turner. 

Certainly Langley contains the 
classic ingredients for revolution: 
an autocratic and unpopular lead- 
ership, a demoralized citizen- 
ry. loss of pride, and bumbling 
performance. 

The person being pushed by the 
intelligence community for Tur- 
ner’s chair is Frank Carlucci, his 
present deputy. A skilled bureau- 
crat, Carlucci is one of the few 
high-level Nixoriites to retain 
power in the Carter administra- 
: lion. He first gained prominence 
j as a troubleshooter in HEW, then 
: luckily sat out the Watergate 
years as ambassador to Portugal, 
and came to the CIA iri 1977. 

Although Carlucci has no in- 
telligence background, pros re- 
spect him as a talented adminis- 
trator with the good sense to keep 
his hands off daily agency opera- 
tions. "As director,” says one 
official, ‘‘Carlucci would be 
content to work as a manager and 
not try to play superspy.” 

Turner commands no such re- 


spect among intelligence career- 
ists serving under him. He is 
blamed for the current brain-drain 
of resignations that is stripping 
the agency of what one person 
calls its “intellectual cadre. "The 
more than 300 resignations since 
January 1 include such key fig- 
ures as William Christison. chief 
of the office of regional and- 
political analysis; Vincent Hey- 
man, chief of the operations 
center; and Sayre Stevens, deputy 
director of the National Foreign 
Assessment Center. 

To insiders, these departures 
are even more serious than 




I# 

by 



Turner’s "Halloween Massacre" 
in 1977, when he summarily 
fired, retired, or reassigned more 
than 800 clandestine operatives, 
many by terse form-letter. 

“In 1977,” one official says, 
“Turner got rid of the spooks. 
This time he got rid of the 
brains.” Even loyalists concede 
the CIA was overloaded with 
Cold War-era covert officers. Yet 
they decry Turner’s ouster of 
analysts responsible for refining 
the rivers of raw intelligence that 
flow in daily from agent and em- 
bassy reports, satellite pictures, 
and electronic intercepts. 



fW -JsfW* 


Stansfield Turner 



LA" ZiJ 

; i~- 

Frank Carlucci 


May 1979 


Rightly or wrongly, the view 
within the CIA is that Turner is ; 
preoccupied with self-promotion. 
He wants to incorporate the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, the 
Pentagon's spy branch, into the’ 
CIA, and elevate the post of di- 
rector of Central Intelligence to 
Cabinet rank. ; 

Turner lost both these attempts ; 
during the last round of budget 
w riting. But he continues to curry . 
favor with the White House, and ! 
particularly with Zbigniew! 
Brzezinski. Carter's national-; 
security adviser. Turner is ac- 
cused by subordinates of rewrit- ; 
ing National Intelligence Esti- ! 
mates to avoid any SALT II or' 
detente ripples. He is also said to 
have cut off the agency's Iranian 
desk from key message traffic 
during the Shah's final turbulent 
days. Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown, also knocked off the 
routing list, dispatched a. spy of 
hisown topilferacopy of one key ! 
cable from the National Security . 
Council. I 

Prognosis; The intelligence 
community is capable of toppling 
an unwanted director — witness 
the hapless Theodore Sorensen. ; 
The same voices are now being ; 
raised, in quiet congressional of- ; 
fices and elsewhere, against 
Stansfield Turner. By fall, expect 
Jimmy Carter to see Turner as ; 
heavy baggage and find some- j 
place else to send him. 
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assent 


Carter wants a tighter ship 


■ or more than two years, Jimmy Car- 
ter has tolerated his Cabinet mem- 
bers’ shortcomings, forgiven their mis- 
takes and ignored the advice of outsiders 
that he shake up the top level of his Ad- 
ministration or even fire some people. But 
now Carter is beginning to have second 
thoughts. Reports Time Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Robert Ajemian: “According 
to close aides, Carter is dissatisfied with 
the quality of certain advice and with 
some of the decision making beneath him. 
Mindful of his wobbly standing in the 
polls, he is determined to improve the 
Cabinet’s performance.” 

One result is that, to assure loyalty, 
the President has taken more control over 
agency appointments. For example. Com- 
merce Secretary Juanita Kreps wanted to 
promote Frank Weil to be her under sec- 
retary, but was told to find someone who 
was a stronger supporter of Carter. Weil 
lined up endorsements from several Sen- 
ators and Cabinet members, but the Pres- 
ident held firm. 

In addition, Carter is showing increas- 
ing irritation with aides who seem unpre- 
pared or uncertain. After hearing several 
high-level staffers In the Oval Office de- 
bate how he should announce his energy 
policy. Carter angrily shut off the discus- 
sion and bluntly ordered, “Get your act to- 
gether.” Now, say aides, he intends to put 
similar pressure on top-level officials out- 
side the White House. Among them: 


► James Schlesinger, “He feels shafted by 
Schlesinger,” says a top presidential aide. 
The President believes that the Energy 
Secretary has shown insensitivity toward 
Iran and bollixed negotiations for Mex- 
ican gas by insulting Mexico’s envoys. 
Carter no longer relies on Schlesinger 
alone for advice on energy policy. In pre- 
paring for his energy speech earlier this ! 
month, the President reached around the i 
Energy Secretary and invited all Cabinet 
members to chip in with ideas. Last week, • 
Carter named Domestic Adviser Stuart j 
Eizenstat to head the Administration ‘ 
team that will lobby for the windfall prof- ' 
its tax in Congress, and deliberately left 
out Schlesinger. 

► Ray Marshall. Administration officials 
complain that the Labor Secretary has 
been a dead loss at negotiating with the 
Teamsters Union. As a result, Carter has 
had to deal directly with Union President 
Frank Fitzsimmons. Carter made some 
headway with Fitzsimmons but was un- 
able to head off the Teamsters strike. 
►Jiiansfield Turner. The cia director 


looked bette r to Carter in Navy whites 


than he does in charge of U.S. intelligence. ( 
.Carter is now said to agree with critics 
that hts AnnapoU s classmate is too much 
.ol a lightweight and military bureaucrat 
for the job. Carter gives higher marks to 


Turner’s deputy. Frank Carlucci, But b e- 
cause ot the frequent turn over ot CM di- 
rectors — five 


m six years 
-the President is reluctant to 


make a change. 


► Alfred Kahn. The loose 
tongue of the chairman of the 
Council on Wage and Price 
Stability is increasingly both- 
ersome to the White House. 

Within two working days. 

Press Secretary Jody Powell 
twice had to “clarify” Kahn’s 
statements. First the inflation 
czar told a congressional 
committee that he did not fa- i 
vor Carter’s plan to decontrol ! 
oil prices. Soon afterward 
presidential aides apparently i 
changed Kahn’s mind. Said Kahn: “I am 
now 100% behind the decision to decon- 
trol. I always have been 49^% behind 
it.” Then he told an afl-cio rally that fad- i 
ure of voluntary wage-price guidelines to ; 
slow inflation would lead to either man- 1 
datory controls or a recession. Powell had i 
to make clear to reporters that the Pres- 
ident disagreed and that Kahn was not ■ 
signaling an imminent change in policy i 
Said a White House aide: “Kahn does a : 
wonderful job, but he’s too damn flip 



Carter, in fact, is dissatisfied with his 1 
economic policymaking in general. One ’ 
problem is that he refuses to rely on only ! 
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er as he listens first to Charles Schultze, j 


chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, then to 
Treasury Secretary W. Mi- ; 
chael Blumenthal and finally j 
to several other aides. More- 1 
over, the economic advisers 1 
are unable to work well to- j 
gether. Kahn does' not get ' 
along with his council’s direc- 
tor, Barry Bosworth, and has 
set up his own little bureau- 
cracy separate from the wage 
and price guidelines program i 
a block away. Blumenthal ■ 
has been squabbling with | 
Trade Negotiator Robert 
Strauss. At a Cabinet meeting 
last month, the Treasury Secretary ac- 
cused Strauss of having worked out a 
sweetheart deal with the tex- 
tile industry that limits im- 
ports, in exchange for its 
support of the Tokyo Round 
of tariff reductions. Strauss 
claims his actions were po- 
litically necessary. 

The President’s top eco- 
nomic advisers are also dis- , 
tressed at the situation. They 
engaged in some soul search- 
ing at a danish-and-coffee 
breakfast two weeks ago in 
Blumenthal’s Treasury De- 
partment dining room. For 
instance, they criticized I 
themselves for failing to fol- 
low through on policy decisions and foi 
having talked for three months aboul 
ways to slow down the economy without 
agreeing on a set of recommendations for 
the President. Complained one adviser al 
the table: “We talk and talk and nothing 
happens.” 

On the other hand, the. Administra- 
tion’s foreign policymaking seems to be 
functioning better than ever. Carter seems 
more comfortable with National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinsld. On a pic- 
ture of the two of them jogging in Jeru- 
salem last month. Carter jokingly wrote: 
“At least once we’re in step.” The Pres- 
ident is still high on Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance, but some aides believe that 
because of Carter’s personal involvement 
in the Middle East negotiations, Vance 
alone will not have the clout 
to keep future talks on track. 

Despite Carter’s unhap- 
piness with some of the peo- 
ple around him, there is no 
sign of any imminent major 
personnel changes. Instead, 
the President is considering 
ways to bear down harder on 
his team and improve perfor- 
mance. Says an aide who has 
the President’s confidence: 
“If he wants to get re-elect- 
ed, he’s got to have the stom- 
ach for being tougher on his 
people. They’ve got to do bet-. 


A r» 
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Scrutiny For CIA 

Arguing that it' is losing valuable information 
because of the Freedom of Information Act, the 
Central Intelligence Agency is trying to get the 
law amended to protect the agency from FOI 
suits. CIA Deputy Director Frank Carlucci told 
a House Intelligence subcommittee that foreign 
sources are reluctant to cooperate with the CIA 
because of fear that their indentities will be 
' exposed under the FOI act. . 

Under the amendment proposed by the CIA, 
certain materials, such as those dealing with 
clandestine activities and relations with foreign 
governments, would not have to be reviewed by 
a court unless they contained information about 
the person making the request. The objection to 
this proposal is that it seems to cover catego- 
ries under which some of the worst CIA abuses 
of the past have occurred — bribing of foreign 
officials and meddling in the internal political 
affairs of democratic countries. 

If the CIA is getting information that is genu- 
inely. essential to the* national security of the 
United States, the agency can already count on 
judges to rule out disclosure of that information 
under existing exemptions in the law. At the 
same time, foreign intelligence services would 
have good reason to be assured that genuinely 
valid security information would be safeguard- 
ed. Doubt would be most likely to arise as to 
information about . intrusion into matters in 
which the CIA has no business meddling. It is 
exactly this kind of information that should be 
subject to review and disclosure. In view of the 
CIA’s record of dirty tricks at home and 
abroad, risking the loss of some fringe informa- 
tion from foreign sources is better than assum- 
ing the risk of another spree of CIA abuses. . 
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C!A chief says: 
‘We are trying 
to be more open’ 

By M.L. Stein 

The Centra! Intelligence Agency is try- 
ing to be “more open with the media and 
the public” by passing out unclassified 
material and being responsive to in- 
quiries, Director Stansfield Turner said 
in Los Angeles (March 30). 

‘■We're no longer stuck in the “no 
comment" grove,” Admiral Turner add- 
ed, “although we sometimes have to 
say ‘no comment.’ ” 

Speaking at a breakfast meeting of the 
Greater Los Angeles Press Club, the 
CIA chief said, “We are doing a vital job 
and we want you (the press) to know as 
much about it as we can. But sometimes 
our need for some level of secrecy is in 
contradiction to the media’s job of keep- 
ing the public informed.” 

Turner noted that, like the press, the 
CIA also has a responsibility to protect 
its sources. The organization, he con- 
tinued, must also protect government 
policy makers. 

“When we have an ‘exclusive’ we try 
to hold on to it as long as we can,” 
Turner admitted. “But still, we can un- 
derstand each other's purposes and mo- 
tives so we can keep you informed while 
protecting our sources and our policy 
makers.” 

At the same time, however. Turner 
was sharply critical of newspaper ac- 
counts that, in his opinion, dredge up 
“well worn” CIA stories and present 
them as news. 

“We read about some charges against 
the CIA and then in the last paragraph 
we find that it happened in 1952,” he 
explained .The director also took a swipe 
at government employees who leak in- 
formation to the press. 

“A large percentage of the leakers 
have motives which are not alturistic,” 
he said. “To publish their information 
may not be in the public int erest.” 

The director said he favored prosecu- 
tion of persons who release classified in- 
formation. 

Turner expressed further distaste for 
' ex-CIA agents who have written critical 
books exposing the inner workings of the 
agency. 


In a question and answer session, j 
Turner claimed that the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers weakened the CIA 
and “led to more disclosures by irre- 
sponsible people.” Turner said he favored 
tightening the rules for releasing clas- i 
sified information, noting that the United 
States exchanges some secrets with 
friendly countries. 

“These nations will not want to share 
their secrets if they are to appear in the 
US press,” Turner pointed out. HI! 

However, the director said the CIA 
has made changes in its handling of clas- 
sified and unclassified material so, that 
standards are more specific and author- 
ity to classify more limited. 

To another questioner, Turner con- 
ceded that the CIA had miscalculated j 
events in Iran but added, "the press mj 
academia didn’t do much better." 

* * * 


The Deputy Director of the Centra! In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) told a Harris- 
burg, Pa., audience March 10 that the 
Freedom of Information Act is “erod- 
ing" the ability of the agency to recruit 
and protect agents overseas. STAT 

Frank C. Carlucci, in an address at a 
meeting of the Keystone State Chapter 
of the Association of Former Intelligence 
Officers, said the “Principal impedi- 
ment” facing CIA agents is the ability to 
“protect their sources and methods", 
adding that this ability has “eroded” 
under FOI. 

“Everyone is 'claiming a legitimate 
need to know, but it’s axiomatic, the 
more people who know, the more leaks 
are likely. 

“It’s not the workload” of handling 88 
requests a week at a cost of S3 a year, 
“but the ‘chilling effect* this has on out- 
work overseas. We seem to have laws 
that help our enemies. No one is going to 
confide in you if his information or his 
name is going to come out in the news- 
paper or congressional hearing.” Car- 
lucci said. . 
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SUL AIDE DEPLORES 
: DATA-R1LMSE LAW 

l ' 

Says Freedom of Information Act 

. 4 

Scares off Valuable Sources 


WASHINGTON, April 5 (AP) — The 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
testified today that his agency was losing 
valuable information because its domes- 
tic, and foreign sources feared that their 
identities would be exposed under the 
Freedom of Information Act ' 

“The head of a large American com-] 
pany and former Cabinet member re-! 
cently told me he thought any company 
was out of its mind to cooperate with the 
C.I-A. as long as the provisions of the 
F.O.I.A. apply to it” the official, Frank 
C. Carlucci, said. 

Mr. Carlucci did not identify the for- 


lation subcommittee. 

The Freedom of Information Act pro- 
vides for public access to Government in- 
formation on demand, but permits agen- 
cies to withhold certain sensitive ma- 
terial in specified categories. Decisions 
to withhold information can be appealed 
to Federal courts. 

Requests From Foreigners 

Mr. Carlucci said that the Central In- 
telligence Agency received many re- 
quests from foreigners, “possibly repre- 
sentatives of hostile intelligence serv- 
ices.” i 

The C.LA. has proposed an amendment 
to the law under which certain materials, 
such as those dealing with clandestine ac- 
tivities abroad and relations with foreign 
governments, would not have to be re- 
' viewed unless they contained information* 
about the person making the request. . 

"Recently, the chief of a maj or fo reign 
tateWgence service sat in my office and 
flatly stated that he could not fully coop- 
erate as long as C.LA. is subject to the 
act," Mr. Carlucci testified. .. 

“This representative noted, correctly, 
that even information denied under the 
exemptions Was subject to later review 
tad possible release by a U.S. court,” he 
said. “While this has fortunately not yet 
happened, I was not in a position to g ua r*' 

tateethatitwillnot/*, _ * 
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Frank Cariucci, a Scranton na- 
tive named deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency in 
1978, is interviewed by staff writer 
DonSarvey. 


Q; When you work for am organ- 
ization such as the CIA it must make 
your outlook on the world a little 
different than the ordinary citizen. 
How does it differ? 

A: Well, it’s an enormous educa- 
tion. You get a perspective of the 
world that you can’t get anywhere 
else in government. I’ve been a for- 
eign service officer for some 22 
years, serving in different parts of 
the world, but never have I gotten 
quite the overview that I have now. 
Not only do you see what the poli- 
cies are, but you get an insight into 
all the inside information. From that 
aspect, it’s a fascinating experience. 

Q: It sometimes seems through 
American eyes that the world is an 
ever more hostile place. Is that real- 
ly true? Do we have genuine Mends? 

A: Let’s put it this way, I think 
the world’s a more complicated 
place. Twenty years ago when I 

came into the foreign service, things 
were fairty straightforward. I can 
recall at that time we were worried 
about Korea. Korea was allied With 
China. China was allied with the So- 
viet Union. We’ve now seen a proxy j 
struggle between the Soviet Union 
and China, and who knows where 
Korea stands? We’ve seen the Third- 
World emerge as . . . an ideological 


battleground. We’ve seen the non- 
aligned movement We’ve seen the 
growth of strategic weapons and an 
effort to reach a SALT agreement. 
We’ve seen national revolutions ... . 
most recently in Iran. It’s become a 
lot more complicated. I don’t think 
this . . . means that we don’t have 
friends, that people don’t listen to us 
and respect us. The fact that our 
president is in Israel trying to bring 
the two sides of that dispute togeth- 
er is evidence of the continuing 
prestige of the United States. 

Q: With detente seemingly los- 
ing ground, is there any chance 
there's a new Cold War era ahead of 
us? ; 

A: I don’t know that I’d accept 
your characterization that we’re 
losing ground. If you put yourself in 
■ the shoes of the Soviets, if you are 
Ivan Ivanovich looking at your gov- 
ernment, we find that that govern- 
ment has problems. It’s got a succes- 
sion problem, it’s got a leadership 
problem — aging leadership. It’s got 
an oil problem. Their oil is topping 
out, rising demand. It’s got an agri- 
cultural problem. It’s got a problem 
of rising consumer expectations and 
declining growth rates. And they 
haven’t done all that well. Obvious- 
ly. they’ve got problems with China. | 
And their relations with Japan are ; 
not all that good. They don’t have 
much to show after massive support 
for Castro all these years in Latin 
America. In Africa they’ve got some 
targets of opportunity, but they 
were kicked out of Ghana and Guin- 
ea, Zaire, Sudan, Egypt, Somalia. 


They’ve made some progress, obvi- j 
ously, in places like Afghanistan 
and the People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic of Yemen, (but) it’s by no means 
certain that they've done all that 
well in the Middle East — not even 
in Iran, because the foreign policy 
orientation of Iran has yet to be 
decided. 

So, I don’t accept the character- 
ization that we are losing. I would 
accept the characterization that the 
Soviet Union has become much 
more adventuristic in its foreign 
policy. It has shown a greater pro- 
pensity or greater willingness to use 
its own military personnel overseas 
and to exercise its influence through-: 
Cuban and other proxies. And that is 
a significant new development that 
we have to take into account. 

Q: Did China give any advance 
warning to the U.S. of its intent to 
invade Vietnam? 

A: Well, the vice prime minister 
of China really didn’t hide his inten- 
tions from anybody- at any time, 
whether he was in the United States .i 
or in China. He made it clear that j 
the People’s Republic of China took \ 
a hostile view toward the Vietnam ;■ 
invasion of Cambodia and Indicated j 
China would be obliged to take • 
action. It came as no great surprise 
to me. 

Q; There has been some criti- 
cism that the U.S. government 
didn’t have adequate intelligence, or 
perhaps adequate analysis of the in- 
formation we did have, to anticipate 
events in Iran. Is that true? J 
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A: Well, that’s a complicated! 
question. The answer is, yes, we| 
were able to follow the decline in ' 
the shah’s authority and were able 
to predict, at least over the short 
term, that the populace was turning j 
against him and that Iran was in for 
serious problems. It is fair to say 
that neither we nor anybody else 
that I know of predicted -the dimen- 
sions of the national revolution that 
occurred — that one man would re- 
turn on a crest of popular emotion 
the way that Khomeini returned, or 
that the country . . . would start to 
splinter and we would see leftist 
factions and rightist factions and re- 
ligious factions and modernization 
factions and now . . . women’s 
groups. That sort of thing, we didn’t 
predict that,. 

Q: Had there been changes In the 
shah’s regime, liberalizations, say a 
year ago, is it possible he could have 
survived? 

A: Well, don’t forget that one of 
the reasons the shah got in trouble 
was his liberalization program. He 
was the one who tried to modernize 
Iran. He was the one who gave the 
rights to women. And it’s Khomeini 
who has taken the position that 
those rights are not appropriate un- 
der Islamic law. So, I don’t know 
that more progressive policies 
would have helped him. You 
always, in a situation like. this, have 
the question of when do you pass 
the point of no return? At what 
point could he have altered his poli- 
cies, tried to put together a coali- 
tion, tried to work with the relig 
(ous opposition? I couldn't even haz- 
ard a guess on when that might have 
been appropriate. Certainty, in 
retrospect, one can say had some 
action been taken a year ago it: 
might have been helpful. But the di«! 
mensions of the upheaval in Iran; 
suggest that It was very deep-root- 
ed. ■ • 


Q: What are the prospects for 
stability in that country in the com- 
ing months? j 

A: We’re all hopeful, of course,' 
but there’s no question (that) there ; 
! are factions. There are leftist fac- ; 
i tions . . . and then there are more 
conservative groups. Prime Minister 
Bazargan is trying to get his govern- 
ment under way. The military ... is 
without a command structure. The 
populace is divided and the economy 
is in bad shape. There are various 
nationalist groups, the Kurds for 
example, that are demanding more 
autonomy. The country is, in effect, 
riddled with problems. My own 
view is that, despite the best efforts 
of well-intentioned leaders, it will 
take some time to sort out these 
problems. 

' Q: Does what happened in Iran 
hold any lesson for other Middle 
East countries, such as Saudi Ara- 
bia? Is there a danger of revolution 
spreading — something with Islam- 
ic overtones? r 

> A: I think Iran does demonstrate 
that Moslem fundamentalism can be 
a potent political force. You have 
powerful Moslem groups in places 
like Egypt. You may have noticed 
that President Sadat made a speech 
about two weeks ago in which he 
criticized the Moslem Brotherhood 
for opposing his policies. The 
Moslem Brotherhood is a fundamen- 
talist group. Saudi Arabia is a little 
bit different, in the sense that it is 
much less secularized that some of 
the other countries are. And, of 
course, the shah had almost com- 
pletely secularized his country. . 

Also, you’ve got to take into ac- 
count the fact that the rest of the ; 
Arab world is, by and large, (com- ! 
posed of) Sunnite Moslems, as op- 
posed to the Shiite in Iran. That’s 
significant, both in religious terms 
and in political terms, in the sense 
that the Shiite tend to have a more 
hierarchical religious structure, 
which can give rise to a single, para- 
mount leader, whereas the Sunnites 
do not. The Sunnites are much more 
inclined to work with a secular gov- 
ernment, whereas the Shiites tradi- 
tionally have been a sect of opposi- 
tion. It is by no means automatic 
that this would spread to other 
countries. But certainly, the fact 
that Moslem fundamentalism can be 
a potent political force will not be 
lost on the rest of the Moslem world , 
— - and there are about 750 million j 


Q: How keenly felt is the loss of 
the CIA stations in Iran that, I 
understand, monitored Soviet mis- 
sile sites? 

• A: Well, I’m not able to talk 
about that. We don’t talk about any 
of our intelligence operations. 

Q; It has been suggested that 
perhaps the loss of these would af- 
fect our ability to monitor a new 
SALT agreement. 

A: Well, I think it’s premature-! 
for me to comment on that. The 
SALT agreement hasn’t been 
signed, so we really don’t know all 

of its provisions. And there will, be 
quite an extensive debate in the Sen- 
ate on ratification. There, one of the 
central issues will be verification. 
Until the administration knows the 
provisions of the agreement and has 
prepared its presentation, I think it 
would be inappropriate for me to 
comment. 

Q: With oil playing an increasing, 
role in world politics, how closely 
does the CIA monitor the flow of oil 
and keep tabs on reserves in various 
parts of the world? 

A: Very closely. It’s one of our 
principal concerns. We make regu- 
lar reports on it to the president; to 
the Department of Energy, to the 
secretary of state and secretary of 
defense. We’ve also put out one un- 
classified report on the world’s oil 
reserves-.and we’ve had some] 
updates. We s monitor that-- very? 
closely, ;\ v - vkt \ 

Q: We hear a lot about spy satel- i 
Htes and sophisticated gadgets of all j 
sorts. Have these things replaced the j 
man in the crenchcoat? y ■ V 1 ! 

A: By no means. In, fact, they’re 
complementary. Technical collec- 
tion can generally only tell you 
what happened yesterday -or, if, 
you’re lucky, what’s happening 
today. It can’t tell you anybody’s 
intentions. And the traditional hu- 
man collection is extremely valu- 
able in knowing people’s intentions, j 
Our effort is trying to get the two to i 
work together. One will never sup* j 
plant the other. 1 j 

Q; How much information is out j 
there for the taking, without any 
special effort? j 

A: An awful lot of our Informa- j 
tion comes from unclassified sourc - 1 
es. We only gather information; 
clandestinely when we can’t get it ; 
overtly. I can’t remember the fig- 1 
ures, but I think some 30 or 40 per- j 
cent of the information used by our ; 
analysts does come from unclassi- 
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By MARY O. BRADLEY ee Frank Snepp, who wrote a book ies have shown that CIA abuses 

Staff Writer ' alleging that the CIA bungled the were ordered by persons at top lev- 

The Freedom of Information Act American departure from Vietnam els in the government, 
is “eroding” the ability of the Cen- in 1975. . ■ ; - Carlucci said the goal of the CIA 

tral Intelligence Agency to recruit Carlucci said the issue in the must be to strike a balance between 

and protect agents overseas, a CIA case is not whether Snepp published , •' “control and effectiveness.” 

official told a local group Saturday ■„ classified information, but who i rr — 

night. , . -* should determine what is classified, / STATINTL 

Frank C. Carlucci, CIA deputy “I submit we have to make a 

director, told a meeting of the Key- greater effort if we are going to pro- 
stone State Chapter of the Associa- tect our sources and methods. If we 
. tion of Former Intelligence Officers lose sources and methods, we lose 

. at the Penn Harris Motor Inn, Camp information, and in some cases, lives ,f , , . . , . 

Hill, that the agency spends S3 mil- are lost,” he said. , | W I I l I I I I M I 1 I 

lion a year answering 88 requests a “In spite of the problems we ill 1 ■- 

week about information and face, I still think we have one of the ! § , 

reports. most effective intelligence agencies |»1 f tun " « . t 

“It’s not the workload that’s ' in the world,” he said. . ^ |1 

troubling us, but the ‘chilling effect" Carlucci said the involvement of tfi^S^SSSSSSBSBl^S 

this has on our work overseas,” Car- the CIA in “covert activities” over- 

lucci said, “We seem to have laws seas has “become a highly emotion- 

that help our enemies. No one is al issue in the United States.” He 

going to confide in you if his infor- defined covert activity as an “effort 

mation or his name is going to come to exert some political influence in a 

out in a newspaper or congressional clandestine fashion.” 
hearing.” . It is an issue that “has been 

The “principal impediment” fac- blown out of proportion,” since the 
ing CIA operatives now is the ability CIA’s covert-operation capability is 
to “protect^ theiE,,jsources and<^. “used very sparingly 
methods,*’* be 1 ' said,’ adding: “this r The new Intelligence Oversight 
.ability has eroded.** 5^ . r-.-r’ Board and select committees in the 

* “Everyone is claiming a legiti- House and Senate serve as watch- j 

mate need; to know, but it’s axio-^T dog agencies over CIA activities, 

matic, the more people who know. The review agencies were formed 

the more-leaks are likely,” Carlucci ; following disclosure of alleged ille- 
said. He has held the No. 2 spot, in*- • gal activities by the CIA in the Unit- 
the CIA since February 1978. - < ' . ed States and foreign countries. 

In addition to external assaults _ .. The Oversight Board, of which 

on the CIA’s wall of security, the - * former Pennsylvania Gov. William 
agency faces pressures from within, Scranton is a member, is em- 

Carlucci said. “We have a problem powered to examine charges of 

with former employees who like to - : wrongdoing within the CIA and re- 
take pen in hand,” he said. porta directly to President Jimmy 

CIA agents are required to sign Carter, Carlucci said. j 

an agreement promising never to di- ■ However, Carlucci said, getting 
vulge classified information with- presidential and congressional ap- 
out the. prior consent of the CIA. proval for overseas operations de- 
director, he said. But some agents lays the CIA’s “reaction time.” 
have ignored their oath. Carlucci said, however, that he 

“If we are unable to support our * would be “the last person to make 1 
cont^^re^fr^r^ieassetj^/o^e^aBWNRD^neOOBOimODBteO 30001-5 
trouble. That contract is being test- . the last person to stand here and 
ed in the courts, Carlucci said, in a defend the abuses of the past.” 
case involvinff former <TTA emolov- C-prlurci rnnerreweinrml srt-nH- - 
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The Slow Murder 
The American Intelligence 

by Benjamin F. Scbemmer and the Journal Ediro 


stansfield turner is ad- 
ministering THE COUP DE 

GRACE to the slow murder of the 
National Intelligence Community. The ini- 
tial hope of many intelligence analysts in 
1977 that he would replace investigations 
with reform, and political interference has 
with objectivity and high quality analysis, 
faded in 1978 into discouragement — and 
often into contempt. 

Turner's willingness to politicize in- 
telligence. his priority for self- 
advancement. preference for technology 
over people, and his single-minded focus 
on centralizing control of the intelligence 
budget and collection activities has 
destroyed morale within the Central 
Intelligence Agency, led hundreds of key 
CIA personnel to resign, and has prompted 
far more to “retire in place." While Turner 
has done some useful work to continue 
cutting back CIA's once bloated 
operation!, staff and to reform the In- 
telligence Community administratively, 
that progress has been more than offset by 
damage he has done to its Human 
Intelligence {HU. MINT) collection 
capabilities, to CIA’s integrity and in- 
dependence. and — most important — to the 
quality of its product. 

Administration sources admit that more 
than 250 CIA professionals put in their 
papers during the first pay period of 
January, and rumors have gone as high as 
600. Further, these resignations include 
such personnel as Sayre Stevens. Deputy 
Director of the National Foreign 
Assessments Center (NFAC); Dick 
Crtstenson. Chief Office of Regional & 
Political Analysis; Vince Heyman, Chief 
of CIA's Operations Center; John Blake, 
the Deputy Director for Administration; 
and Ernie Olne. the Agency’s chief Iranian 
analyst. And at press time, AFJ learned 
Anthony Lapharn, CIA’s General Counsel, 
had also resigned and will be leaving in 
April for "personal reasons.” 

Some of CIA’s massive resignations are 
the legitimate result of deadlines imposed 
by retirement incentives (because senior 
officials reached the "high three” level, 
having served three years in the highest pay 
grade counted for retirement), and because 
new government-wide conflict of interest 
regulations (resulting from the Ethics Law 


Carter Administration will ever provide 
effective leadership and reform. Several oi 
the departing officials told Turner candidly 
that they were leaving because of his 
pervasive interference in intelligence 
reporting — in areas where he had neither 
intellectual depth or expertise, and in 
which he overrode expert opinion with his 
own judgement. 

This broad dissatisfaction with Turner 
occurs among personnel the nation needs 
most to keep, the intellectual cadre that is 
the brain of the American Intelligence 
Community. The professionals Turner has 
disenchanted are not "cold warriors, 
special or"black” operations executives, or’ 
counter-intelligence officers. The firing of 
Operations Director William W'ells. and 
the firing, retirement, or reshuffling of 820 
operations personnel in Turner’s 1977 
" Halloween Purge" had already removed 
most of that cadre from the Community, a 
reform that former CIA Director William 
Colby had proposed earlier in a form tha 
even more drastic cuts than Turners. 

The men who are now rejecting Turner 
and the present senior management struc- 
ture that the Carter Administration has 
brought to Intelligence, are men who 
quietly fought pressure from a parade of 
CIA Directors to give the Rostows. 
Kissingers, and Brzezinskis intelligence 
analysis which was tailored to their policies 
of the moment on Vietnam, Cambodia. 
SALT II. Angola, and Iran. 

These analysts and managers are also 
men who stayed on when the Community’s 
best positions were given to “operators" 
who had little understanding of modern 
collection and analytic methods. In fact, 
for all the sound and fury of Turner’s 
actions, this conflict between the 
operations and analysis aspects of CIA’s 
work is still one of the agency's most 
pressing problems. DespiteTitrner’s purge, 
the operations managers still believe they 
are best qualified to interpret events — 
especially politico-military events, and 
they still control the access to sensitive 
source reporting which allows them to play 
one-upmanship with the analysts they are 
supposed to support. 

The Professionals 
Can Stick It Out No Longer 



with inflation, but more work because 
Turner ignored analytic personnel needsto 
buy more technical collection assets— in 
spite of the fact the Community lacks the 
analytic manpower to process its existing 
“take.” They have worked for two years 
under a director who systematically 
hamstrung or ignored HU MINT, and 
whose priority are reflected in the fact that 
the entire US intelligence community now 
has only 20 to 40 analysts covering all of 
Africa, and roughly half that number for 
all of South America. 

Under the Carter Administration, The 
National Intelligence Community’s Senior 
Management Answer to. "Why Not the 
Best?” Is “Here Are The Worst." 

Ironically, such CIA professionals origi- 
nally shared the hope Stansfield Turner 
and the Carter Administration would end 
management structures that had become a 
political filter between intelligence and the 
user. They were joined in these hopes by 
many professionals in the National Securi- 
ty Council (NSC) staff. State Department. 
National Security Agency (NSA). and 
Defense Intelligence Agency (D1A). 

Stansfield Turner became DC! with 
unique and wide-ranging, bi-partisan 
support_ from the Senate and House 


There are limits toany man’s dedication 

of 1973) Ap#3HTOV^dlfi r ORjielQajEdfe2Q01/ ( @7A%7i^ t Q!l%sRPF?>9^feQ09iQil#^IW30 t ^Q£>1^QittQ^h§tees on intelligence There vyas a 
impossible for many to find an outsidejob. who stuck it out through investigation after general belief that the reforms begun un- 
But far too many resignations symbolize investigation and director after director, der President Ford would receive far more 
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Washington 


The way CIA insiders tell it, the [ 
White House is so down on intelli- j 
gence chief Stansfield Turner that it • 
often bypasses him and now relies ; 
more on assessments by the agency’s i 
No. 2 man, Frank Cariucci. , 

A fire that damaged the building op- | 
posite the U.S. Embassy in Moscow — 1 
the building from which radiation 
rays are beamed into the embassy — 
provided only temporary relief for 
American diplomats. Within days, 
beams from another nearby structure 
were stepped up to the old level. 


Western intelligence sources say the 
Soviet grain harvest is turning out to 
be much smaller than grandiose offi- 
cial claims. Result: Russia wiil be try- 
ing to buy grain from the U.S., other 
Western nations for most of 1919. 
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Betty .Beale 


The smashing success of Australian Ambassador- 
and Mrs., Alan RenouFs Australian Day Party.-* a ! 
di nner-dance for over 200 — may marie the begio- 
.mng-oLthe embofc the annual battering bashes 
Known as National Day. receptions. Everybody 
therff— and- that- included a lot. of Washington 
vifs <— told them it was the best National Day 
partyjhey’d ever been to. g" - 


There were initial doubts as the black-tie guests 
wandered into G.W.’s Marvin Center, along with 7 
• blue-jeaned and wool-capped students, to take the- 
. elector to the tljird floor. But once in thesnaepyv 
.confines of the bar and disco spot of the Faculty - 
Club, doubts dissipated. . / 

EXCERPT:' ' - 


:The CIA’s deputy, director Frank Cariacci and hisl 
wife were making a rare appearance and letting ! 
Jhemselves go to rock music on the dance floor later, j 




* 
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By RICHARD BURT v^ -V; ; 

Special to The New Yortt runes ' " 1- 

j WASHINGTON, Jan. 23 — The Carter 
j Administration is assembling a compre- 
; hsnsive plan to upgradeirs ability to fore- 
least political turbulence around: the 
j world, a step that senior Government of- 
j ficials said today could result in sweeping 
! changes in existing methods of intelli- 
gence collection and evaluation. ,7 
The officials said that since ■ early" 
December, a high-level interagency task 1 
force has been examining ways for intel- 
ligence-agencies to improve their ability 
to predict political instability in countries 
of critical importance* to the- United 
States. . - i’ll - ■ 

' -The task force, they said, was created 
after PresidentXarter expressed his dis- 
pleasure in- November about the failures 
of the agencies, to anticipate the.crisis in 
Iran. ■ - ••■*••*! —- 7 - - s---y ->■ • -> 

.The tasKTjorce - was : not. .expected : to 
issue its formal recommendations to the 
President until next month,, the, officials 
said, but a high-ranking intelligence aide 
in the State Department saidhthat the 
Central Intelligence Agency and theState 
Department had already been ordered to 
determine if others strategic;-- nations 
might be susceptible- to events similar to 
those in Iran-,; and to: suggest- 1 ;, wayshin 
which the United States might respond to 
such future situations^ . . ’-..iVf 
The intelligence aide declined to name 
the countries. under study, but other offi- 



cials said they included' Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, the Philippines, • Indonesia, 
Egypt, South Korea and Brazil.* ' . 

Some officials believe that opposition 
groups -in. eachot these, countries could 
threaten the. viability’ jjf their' .govern- 
ments, which, are friendly to the United 
, States. In. essence,’ the intelligence aide 
said, thel Administration wants to know 
more about the.- aims, and strengths of 
such opposition groups so that the United 
States will not be surprised by events 
similar to those in Iran. ' I;“‘' 

■ Efforts to enhance political forecasting 
have been given special priority by the 
Administrations Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 
adviser on national security.-and'others 
have stressed- that military intelligence 

alone was no longer adequate: '- ‘Krev: 

-The intelligence aide . said that -the 
United States ’.‘can no longer just bludg- 
eon-its way iritersifeations-’- v-;-- sus-,u.-.., 
"■•‘As our relative' power declin'esd?.th& 
aihe.said,.: ‘ we piu$t Leam, like .the British 
didyears ago, to become more discrimi- 
nating; alert arid skilled in political intel-" 
ligence.” ,.£■ ■ s- ! 

' ^--Memorandum From Carter 

%r t if.*** ■ ■ -fT-ir-'j i- A J-TTf/r, 

Other officials traced the task force’s 
origin -to- a handwritten memorandum 
sent by Mr.. Carter, in November to Mr. 
Brzegmski,~Secretai 3 T of .State "Cyrus "TS 
Vance and Adm.- Stansfield Turner;' the 
Director of. Central Intelligence; In the 
note, Mr. Carter said that he “was dissat- 
isfied with the quality . of political intelli- 


gence’”, that he was getting and told his 
aides to work on together to upgrade such 
information. , - \ 

'.’Shortly .thereafter;’ officials said, Mr" 
Carter’s aides formed the task force and 
put each of theirtop assistants in charge; 
They are: David L. Aaron, Mr. Bzezin-1 
ski’s deputy; David Dr-Newsom, Under 
Secretary -of .State for political affairs, 
and Frank C.Carlucci, the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. According to 
the officials, the task force has. met regu- 
larly sinceDecember. ’ • ■ ’ ’ * : ” • “ 

The intelligenceaide-said that the task 
forcehas Identified several shortcomings 
of existing intelligence practices. One 
such problem," the' aide’ said, was that 
American diplomats" and - intelligence 
agents have ignored social changes in key 
countries 'during the lajri*’ decade, and 
have focusedinstead on-fwhat the ruling 
: eiite,was.Thmking.' >n -’’:'^!j' : . ’ - 

;;;;-ThisTias meant,- ofScigls said, that in 
; contrast to theearlyTS&Vs/ American of- 
ficials abroad have had little contact with 
forces outside 'govermmentsif'such : as 
youth groups, intellectuals and religious 
-leaders-. ;Withinythe, Central Intelligence 
•-Agency,- the-offrrials-said,' this* trend was 
reinforced in the 1970’s when more reli- 
r ance was placed on technical means of in- 
i' telligence. . coilectioa.- than- -on human 
sources. - -„ v ; vsi; ... ^ 


m 
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SijC’ftU? Ilork eimeg 

229 WES? 43 STREET 
NEW YORK, N Y 10036 





January 4, 1979 

\ 


Dear Mr, Carlucci: 

Thank you for your letter of December 77 
on William Saf ire* s reference to John Blake in 
his December 25 column. 

hs you know Mr, Saf ire corrected the error 
in his column of January 1 and that correction 
has been made part of the permanent morgue files. 

In view of this there are no plans to 
publish the letter as a second corrective. 

Sincerely yours, 

Kalman Seicrel 

Letters Editor 


Mr. Frank C, Carlucci 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D. C, 20505 
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1979 




By William Safire 


WASHINGTON — A 
prove my abysmal prediction percent- f< 
age has caused me to delay the sixth ; 
annual office pool until after the publi-t 
cation, of the prophecies- of. what the^ ; 
National Enquirer cails ‘‘the top ten 
psychics.” . 

However, those seers h^ve turned 
out to be suckers for old rumors: They-.-', 
have 1979- as the year Walter Cronkite,; 
takes a job as a top diplomat. (We who*, 
start thcsferjmors know that it’s John -> 
ChanceUorfor top diplomat, and Wal- it 
ter Cronkite- for New York Democratic- 
senatorial nomination againsrijBess 
Myerson — the- winner to face the sur- 


•j (c) Neal Travis’s “Manhattan,” fic- 
_ tional treatment of the takeover of 
$ , New York magazine; (d) Joseph Hell- . , 
er’s “Good as Gold,” a novel about a 
Jewish Secretary of State, sure to be 
dubbed “Catch-Kissinger,”... 

4. The nonfiction that people will - 
. '. y turn to after wrestling with their op-ed 
pages will ber . ;! - 

(a) Shana Alexander's “Anyone’s 
Daughter,” about Patti Hearst; (b) 
Dr. Herbert Benson’s “The Mind-Body 
Effect,” about holistic medicine, soon 
to be the big thing with trendies who " 
have thought twice about meditation 
and have run themselves ragged; (c) 
Leon. Jaworski’s . “Confession and 
Avoidance,”, in which I assume he con- • , 
fesses to letting., the CongressiionaL ' 
Koreagate crooks go free, and avoids 
paying taxes .on the book’s profits 
through the Jaworski tax-exempt, 
charitable foundation. 't-tr* 

..S.On theeconormc front we will see : .. 

' (a) A..‘.‘soft landing,’,’ as inflation is- 
reduced without, a recession and Al- 
fred Kahn is hailed as America’s top-^ 
banana; <b) Real growth declining for 
three quarters, a Dow Industrial Aver- : 
age- dipping below 600, with little im- ' 
pact on inflation, causing economists ' 
to reach for their hair curlers; (c) The 
Democratic National Chairman react- 1 
- ing to the reaction by labeling the Re- 
publicans “The Party of War.” ' 

6. Most surprising successful law- 


vivior of the Republican Kissinger- v’ 

Kemp race, intfie Super Bowl. . r ', v ,. 

On.then, to the fearless forecast, 'in suit'of the year will be:. 
which every reader can be psychic^, :' ; (a) The case brought by a small 

ior-a-day. We wiU skip the obvious pro-/.-- union against the President for deny- 
jections (Bert. Lance gets indicted,, ing due process in his coercive wage- 
convicted, pardoned and whips Andy price guidelines; (b) Sen. Goldwater’s 
xOiing. for the Georgia Senate seat of... suit against the President for abusing 
Tato adg^) and go directly tQj. his -power , by 'abrogating- a defense 


the hard choices 


lyws-- 


/ 


treaty without the Senate’s advice and ' 
consent, 

■ 7. The Senate’s February response : 
to the President’s contempt of its • 
unanimous resolution calling for Sen- 
ate consultation before abrogating the -■ 
Taiwan defense treaty will be:. A * 

'-(a) Symbolic,, by long delaying.ap-A 


1. The big newsTn North and South -. 

America in 1979 will be:- ' - - CjyiG 

(a) A Cuban expedi tiona ry force - 
backed by MIG-23’s comes to the aid of 
Communist rebels in Nicaragua ; and 
the United States? responds fiercely byisJ 

fUingafornaalpxotestwith theOrgani- vy.-pfoval of Carter’s first choice as am- f 
zation of American States; (b) Prime -l.^-bassadorvto Peking; (b) • Substantive^*, j- 

MmisterJTrudeau of Canada has a joy- ■ A-jSby forcing into- the open any secret’? 
ful reconcffiation^ith. ,his estranged Y}-,; Brzezihski understandings with the.A 
wife, Margaret,. but his-hatioh splits P.R.CI'about, not making, any new y 
apart, (c) Conducting hard-nosed arms agreements with Taiwan during 

• gotiations iiiMexico, President Carter---^- the-riext-year; (c)' Political," by indue- -■ 
wins the heart and mind of President 0 ing some senators who want tp "get 
Lopez Portillo by declaring in Spanish , well’ ■ from their votes on the Panama' 
that the U.Ss-. will pay whatever price , c;; Cairtal -tp vote against a SALT treaty, ; 
Mexico to^nds for its oil and ^ or- adding unacceptable reserva-A, 

2. Follcrwatg the current. unpleasant^ .. lions:!-- M] A 

ness in Iran,, the hooted-at domino • j if ' A'". VA- -.' - - f? 
theory will be re-examined, as: >(, . v 4-V' My choices: (c) all the way, eitcept . 

(a) The Soviets reach an accammo- -eg fornumber ’k'.which is (a). And if 1979 
dation with Pakistan — until recently, •;.; j :,;proves me> wrong — what am I. a psy- 
when we started tUting away from it, V chic? "A • 

an ally of the XJ^-S-U (b). Mr.Sadat " v ’ v ^ ; 

comes under-assaults from the newly-;**- Correction:. C.LA.- Deputy Director 
invigorated Moslem brotherhood in ,J ; v A-Frank:Carlucci : has jead my recent 
Egypt; (c) Saudi Arabia’s leadership- ,: V't essay coir the unconscionable double^ 


has a sheikout. 


^dipping of former Naval Person Stans-- 


3. The novel that will cause famous ' held Turner and wants it known that 
’eeth to grind in the night will be: ’ - ; - ' 


the Deputy Director for Administra- I 

1 

Truth,’’ about a future. President who.A'Jv was not fired- Sorry, Okay—- 
acts like a past President; (b) “Prove--'iC £1; T hk’new Director of Central I ntelli-}^. j 
nance,”, by Frank* hTeDonald*;' about±X';^«e« c « 
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The Cl A /FBI Campaign 
for New FOIA Amendments 



By Morton H. Halperin j 

In recent months both the FBI and the CIA have launched j 
public relations campaigns designed to, in effect, repeal the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) as it applies to them. 
Although there does not appear to be much sympathy for 
these efforts in the relevant congressional committees or 
even in the administration (which has not endorsed them), 
they need to be taken serious^/. 

The CIA campaign, managed largely by Deputy Direc- 
tor Frank Carlucci, is based ort the premise that an FOIA is 
fine for the government in general but not for the CIA. An 
intelligence agency, he argues, must operate in secret and it 
is a waste of time to have it respond to requests since 
nothing of consequence can ever be released. 

This is as far as the CIA could take its claims, since it is 
not possible for the Agency to argue that it has been injured 
by FOIA releases: no court has yet forced it to release 
anything over its objections. The Agency is free to withhold 
anything where the damage to sources and methods out- 
weighs the public value of the information: in a democratic 
society, the CIA is entitled to no more than this. 

But it is not true that nothing of consequence has been 
released by the Agency. On the contrary, the CIA, often 
under the pressure of FOIA litigation, has released material ; 
of great value in the public debate over the proper role of j 
the CIA. These releases belie Mr. Carlucci's assertion that j 
the FOIA has been, at best, a w T aste of time. To cite just a 
few of the significant documents released: the Center for 
National Security Studies has received material on CIA drug 
testing, the Colby report on the CIA's program of secret 
recruitment on college campuses, and CIA efforts to supress 
the Glamor Explorer story. [These and other documents are 
available from the CNSS library? use the order blank on p. 

15 to order the Abstracts of such documents.] 

And finally, Carlucci's argument should be laid to rest by 
the testimony of the CIA official responsible for the FOIA, 
who told a congressional committee that the Agency is 
better off because of the Act. 

But no FBI official has everrnade a similar claim, and, 
indeed, in a series of speeches, FBI Director William Webster 
has been arguing that real damage has been done to the FBI's 
informer program. As discussed in more detail in December's 
First Principles, the Director has put forward for discussion 
the proposal that there be a moratorium on release of most 
investigatory files until 10 years after the investigation is 
closed. Since the present law requires that current and recent 
files be reviewed for releasable material, and since many in- 
vestigations go on for many years, this proposal would lead 
to a drastic change in the FOIA. 

The Burjfiep^Qi(gadri|eorR<fc|i^4be2iaO1<!0F/fll7t:dQ|(AHREy?91 
informants from working with the FBI for fear that their 


identities will be exposed. Director Webster does concede 
that the current law allows them to withhold informer 
material: the exemption provisions were basically drafted by 
the FBI and they exempt not only the identity of a 
confidential source but also "confidential information furn- 
ished only by the confidential source." Thus information car 
be withheld if it could be used to identify a source, but 
Webster worries about possible mistakes. 

Bureau descriptions of the problem concede that there 
has not yet been any documented case of an informant beinj 
injured, or even identified, through a mistaken release of 
material under the FOIA. What they argue instead is that 
they are having more difficulty in recruiting informants and 
that some informants have been reluctant to provide 
information. 

At the request of Senator Eastland (D-Miss) the General 
Accounting Office conducted a study to document injury to 
the FBI and other agencies from the FOIA, but the GAO’s 
report concluded that, on the contrary, there was no firm 
evidence of any injury. The GAO report instead suggests 
that much of the difficulty the Bureau is having stems from 
an increasing public concern for privacy in general. 

The FBI's concern about informants seems to stem, at least 
as much from the progress being made in lawsuits against 
political surveillance as from the FOIA "threat." In both the 
SWP and Chicago class action cases the Bureau has been 
ordered to turn the names of informants over to the 
plaintiffs under a protective order. However, these are not 
FOIA cases and would not be affected by the. proposed 
amendment. Moreover, the informants affected by these 
orders spied on lawful political activity of non-violent or- 
ganizations. By linking all informants together— both those 
targeting crime and those targeting dissent— the Bureau 
weakens its case and causes unnecessary concern among its 
informants in organized crime. No court has ever ordered 
lists of such names released. 

If the Bureau proposal is indeed put forward as a basis of 
discussion, and if it is ready to accept some limitations on 
the use of informants, then some agreement might be 
possible. Critics of the FBI's position might well be willing t< 
consider installing some delay in the release of files relating 
to investigations of violent criminal activity, particularly in 
the organized crime area, if other changesTn Bureau 
procedure were agreed to. 

In other words, if what the Bureau wants to do is to 
protect its informers from truly dangerous criminals, that 
problem can be solved in part by curing the past problems 
of using infiltrators in peaceful groups, and in part by 
strengthening the public accountability that FOIA pro- 
vides. ES 
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THE CARTER 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND LATIN AMERICA: 
BUSINESS AS USUAL? 


(atin America was very much on the agenda during the 

first months of the Carter Administration. During that period, 
visits to, analyses of and speeches about Latin America emerged 
from the new Administrauon at a rate not seen since the early days 
of the Kennedy presidency . 1 Addressing the Organization of 
American States less than three months after taking office, the 
President spoke boldly of a “new approach” based on “a high 
regard for the individuality and the sovereignty of each Latin 
American and Caribbean nadon, . . . our respect for human 
rights, . . . [and] our desire, to press forward on the great issues 
which affect the relauons between the developed and the develop- 
ing nadons.” • ■ 

Bold words— and now that almost two years have passed, what 
does the record say? To what extent have the energy and excite- 
ment of the first months been translated into policies and practices 
that really constitute a “new approach” to U.S. -Latin American 
relauons? And perhaps most important, what are the new issues, 
problems and contradicdons that have been illuminated by the 
Administration’s attempts to translate the rhetoric of its commit- 
ment to human rights and democradc pracdce into a hemispheric 
foreign policy that is truly different from the conservatism and 
anti-communism of the immediate and not-so-immediate past? 


1 Throughout this article, the phrase “Latin America” should be understood to include Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 
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EXCERPT: 


_ A _ 

Whereas the initiatives on Panama survived the U.S. political . 
process, those on Cuba did not. Faced early in 1978 with a Soviet . 
and Cuban buildup in Ethiopia, and later with the clear involve- , 
ment of Cubans fighting against Somali troops in the southern , 
Ethiopian province of Ogaden, the Administration responded to 
Havana with harsh words and thinly veiled threats. 2 Ojn March 17 , 
President Carter said pointedly that Soviet military intervention j 
“in local conflicts” along with “mercenaries from other Communist J 
countries” is an “ominous development.” Subsequently Frank ; 
Carlucci, the Deputy Director of the CIA, told a Senate sub com- ». 
mittee that the Soviet Union and Cuba were waging “the most j 
determined campaign to expand foreign influence in Africa since ; 
it was carved up by the European powers in the late 19th century.” j 
But the Administrauon could find no appropriate policy initiatives 
to match its angry words. \ 

In this context of substantial frustration at Cuban and Soviet j 
activities in Africa, and criticism at home and abroad for not j 
“doing something” about it, the Administration reacted sharply in 
mid-May when approximately 4,000 Angola-based rebels invaded 
Shaba Province in southern Zaire. Within hours, elements of the 
82nd Airborne Division had been placed on alert, the first such 
mobilization since Carter’s inauguration. Accusations that the 
Cubans were deeply involved in the invasion followed shortly. In j 
his news conference of May 25,- President Carter said that Cuoa 
must share both the burden and the responsibility for the attack. 
Three daysTater National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
was warning, “I do not believe that this kind of Soviet and Cuban 
involvement ought to be cost free.” In June, the Senate voted 53 to 
29 to approve a nonbinding sense-of-the-Senate resolution calling 
on the President to terminate the Interests Section agreement until 
Cuba withdrew militarily from Africa. 

i 

5 For background, sec Jorge I. Dominguez, “Cuban Foreign Policy” Ftrretgn Affairr, Fail 19/3. 
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Then came the Cuban reaction. Vice President Carlos Rafael j 
Rodriguez, speaking in the United Nations, called Carter’s charges j 
of Cuban involvement “absolutely false.” During June, Fidel J 
Castro repeatedly denied Cuban involvement, explaining Cuban \ 
policies and activities in the area in great detail to journalists and ! 
U.S. officials and other visitors. It was, for many, an absurd and \ 
even depressing spectacle: the Carter Administration first accusing 
the Cubans of complicity in the invasion, and then of not being 
resolute enough in preventing it. In the end, it was Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance who became the spokesman for a more moder- 
ate and conciliatory policy, but not before the Congress was both 
confused and inflamed by the conflicting reports. When the dust 
had settled at the beginning of July, senior U.S. officials were 
ready to admit in private that the Administration had “never had 
the evidence” of the Cuban involvement. 

That a year which began in this fashion saw no further U.S. ; 
initiatives toward improved relations with Cuba is not surprising. 
But the final word had not yet been heard from the Cubans. In 
November, in a startling reversal of previous policies, the Cuban 
government announced that it was considering the release of all 
political prisoners and the implementation of plans that would 
enable tens of thousands of Cubans living abroad to return for 
family visits and reunions. Using the mechanism of a dialogue in 
Havana with representatives of the Cuban community in exile. 
President Castro announced at a second meeting in December that 
as many as 12,000 former prisoners would be allowed to leave the 
country if they so desired. Making pointed reference to U.S. 
human rights rhetoric, Castro said that it was now up to the United 
States to demonstrate that it cared as much about the fate of these 
persons as it had been claiming all along. As the year ended, U.S. 
officials were still seeking appropriate responses to the Cuban 
initiatives. At .the same time, they were attempting somewhat 
weakly to explain why Cubans now seeking entry to the United 
States were being screened so slowly and carefully by authorities 
who only a few years earlier had welcomed exiled Cubans to the 
United States by the hundreds of thousands. 

EXCERPT j 
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